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CRIMINAL OFFENCES, 

CsC CsC, 



j\CCOMPLICES. 

ACCOMPLICES ought not to suffer so 
severe a puni>hment as the immediate perpe<« 
trator of the crime ; but this for a di^Ferent reason. 
When a number of men unite to run a common 
riski the greater the danger the more they endea* 
vour to distribute it equally. Now, if the principals 
be punished more severely than the accessarit-s, it 
will prevent the danger from being equally divided 
and will increase the difficulty ol finding a person 
to execute the crime, as his danger is greater by 
the difference of the punishment. There can b4 
but one exception to this rule> and that ib, when the 
principal receives a reward from the accomplices* 
In that case, as the difference of the danger i% 
compensated, the punishment should be equal. 
These reflections may appear too refined to thos« 
who do not consider, that it is of great importance 
that the laws should leave the associates a^ few 
means as possible of agreeing amons themselves. 

In some tribunals a pardon is ofKred to an ac« 
complice in a great crime, if he discover his 
asssociates. This expedient has its advantages and 
disadvantages. 

. The disadvantages are, that the law authorizes 

treachery, which is.dete'ifed even by the villains 

VOL. III. B tU^va- 



* ACCUSATIONS* 

Without any certain and fixed principles to guide 
them, they fluctuate in the vast sea of opinion, and 
are busy only in escaping the monsters which sur* 
round them : to those the present is always embit- 
terrcd by the uncertainty of the future ; deprived 
of the pleasures of tranquility and security, some 
fleeting moments of happiness, scattered thinly 
through their wretched lives, console thtm for the 
misery of existing. Shall we, among such men^ 
And intrepid soldiers, to defend their king and 
country ? Among such men shall we find incor- 
ruptible mngistratts, who, with the spirit of freedom- 
and patriotic eloquence, will supp rt and explain 
the true interest of their sovereign : who, with the 
tributes, offer up at the throne the love and bles- 
sing of the people, and thus bestow on the }<alaces 
of the great and the humble cottage peace and 
security, and to the industrious a prospect of bet- 
tering their lot, that useful ferment and vital pria* 
ciple of states. 

Who can defend himself from calumny, armed 
with that impenttrable shield of tyranny, secresy f 
> What a miserable government must that be where 
the sovereign suspects an enemy in every subject^ 
and, to secure the tranquility of the public, is 
obliged to sacrifice the repose of every individual ! 

By what arguments is it pretended that secret 
accusations may be justifieil? The public safety, 
say they, and the security and maintenance of the 
established form of government. But v\hat a 
strange constitution is that where the government, 
vtliich hath in its favour not only power, but opinion^ 
still Hi ore efficacious, yet fear its own subjects ^ 
' 7he indemmty of the informer ; 1^0 not the Jaws 
defend him .sufficiently ? and are there subjects 
nore powerful than the lavirs ? ^be necessitj. of pro* 
• ' acting 
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ANECDOTES OF OFFENDERS. tS 

fttting the informer from infamy. Then secre 
calumny is authorized, and punished only whea 
public. I'bi nature of the crime \ If actions, in* 
different in themselves, or even useful to the public^ 
were called crimes, both the accusation and the 
trial could never be .fpio secret. But can there be 
any crime committed against the public which, 
ought not to be /M^//c/^ punished ? , . 

Public Accusations^ .says Montesquieu,' are more, 
conformable to the nature of a republic, where, 
zeal for the public good, is the principal passion of 
a citizen, than of a monarchy, in which this senti* 
ment is very feeble from the nature of the govern-, 
mtrnt : the belt establishment is that of Commis" 
sioners, who, in the name of the public, accuse the 
infractors of the laws. But in all governments, as 
well in a republic as in a monarchy the punish- 
ment due to the crime of which one accuses, 
another, ought to be inflicted on the infonner, 

Beccaria. 

ALFRED*S LAW. See MURDER. 
ANECDOTES OF OFFENDERS. . 

A Canada merchant, who had been accustomed, 
to ship quantitiesof oil annually to the London mar*, 
ket, Ending (as indeed almost every merchant ex- 
periences^ a constant and uniform deficiency in the 
quantity landed, greatly exceeding what could ari^ 
from common leakage, which his correspondents 
were quite unable to explain; having occasion to 
visir London, was resolved to see his cargo landed 
with his own eyes \ so as, if possible, to develope a 
roysteiy heretofore inexplicable, and by which he had 
regularly lost a considerable sum fpr several years* 
Determined therefore to look sharp after his propt^ity, 

S 3 he 



€ ANECDOTES OE OFFENDEIls; 

lie Vas In attendance at the wharf in anxious expec- 
tation of a lighter which had -been laden with his oil 
on the preceding day ; and which* for reasons that 
he could not comprehend » did not get up for many 
hours after tile usual time. 

On the arrival at the wharf* the proprietor was 
cjbnfounded to find the whole of his casks stowed in 
the lighter wjth their bungs downwards. Being 
convinced that this was the effect of design, he be- 
gan now to discover one of the causes at least, of the 
great losses he had sustained ; he therefore attended 
the discharge of the lighter until the whole of the 
dasks were removed, when he perceived a great quan- 
tify of oil leaked out, and in tht hold of the vessel, 
^hich the lightermen had the effrontery to insist 
Was their perquisite. The proprietor ordered casks 
to be brought} and filled no less than nine of them 
Vvith the Oil that had thus leaked out. He then or- 
dered the ceiling of the lighter to be pulled up, 
{End ifbund between her timbers as much as filled 
five casks more ; thus recovering from a single lighter- 
load of his propel ry, no less than fourteen casks of 
oil, that, but 'for his attendance, would have been 
appropriated to the use of the lightermen j who, 
after attempting to rob him of so valuable a proper- 
ty, cpmplained very bitterly of his ill usage in taking 
it from them. Ccilqukoun. 

The wife of a well known sharper lately upon the 
town, is said to have appeared at court, dressed 
in a stile of peculiar elegance, while the Sharper him- 
self is suppoNed to have gone in the dress of a clergy- 
liian. According to the. information of a noted re- 
ceiver, they pilfered to the value of 700I on the 
King's birth-day (^1795) without discovery or sus- 
picion. Ibid, 

An officer of police who waiting the hour of a 

noted 
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iSoted receirer» in St. Jameses Street, being taken 
for a thief by the watchman the latter entered into 
conversation with htm, and naming the iseceiver* 
be told the . otficer that he being very liberal and 
kind to them, they did not disturb any persbn go* 
ing to his house, and if he had any thing to carry 
there be would slip out of sight, so as to be able tQ 
say he had seen nothing. IHd. i 

In August, 1791, a Jew was ordered to take h» 
trial for a rape, committed on a married woman.*^ 
The offence appeared, on examination, to be ex* 
tremcly aggravated. — The Grand Jury however did 
not find a bill $ which was thought a very singular 
ctrcumstancv', as the proof had been so clear before 
the magistrate.— The reasons were afterwards suflFi* 
dcntly explained 5 which shew, what corrupt prac- 
tices, artifices, and frauds will be used to defeat 
the ends of justice : — In consequence of a previous 
understanding between the Jew and the husband of 
the woman who had be^n ♦*o grossly abused, a sum 
of 2oi. was left in the hands of a publican, which 
the prosecutor was to receive if the bill was not 
found. — In this confidence the woman gave a diffe- 
rent evidence from that which >hc had given before 
the magistrate— The Jew, ho«%cver, cheated both 
the husband and the^ife \ for he no sooner disco- 
vered that he was safe, than he deman;ted the money 
of the publican, and laughed at the prosecutor. Jhuf, 

A merchant of hf^^h respectability in Bourdeaux 
had occasion to visit the metropolis upon commer- 
cial business, carrying with him bills and money to 
a very large amount. 

On his arrival at the gates of Paris a genteel look- 
ing man opened the door ot his carriage, and ad- 
dressed him to this effect : — Sir, I have been wait- 
ing for you some time i according to my notes, you 
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were to arrive at this hour; and your peraon, your 
oarriage^ and your portmanteaUy exactly answering 
the description I hold in my hand, you will permit 
me to have the honour ot conducting you to Mon- 
sieur De Sartine. 

The gentleman, astonished and alarmed at this 
interruptiou, and still more so at hearing the name 
of the Lieutenant of the Police mentioned, demand- 
ed to know what Monsieur De Sartine wanted with 
him i adding^ at the same time* that he never had 
committed any offenccic again^.; the laws, and that 
he could have 'liA- right to interrupt or detain 
him^ 

The messenger declared himself perfectly igno* 
rant of the cause of the detention : stating at the 
same time, that when he had conducted him to 
Mons. De Sartine, he should have executed his or-< 
ders, which were merely ministerial. 

After some further explanation the gentleman 
permitted the officer to conduct him accordingly. 
Monsieur De Sartine received him with great po- 
liteness I and after requesting him to be seated, to 
his great astonishment, he described his portmanteau ; 
and told him the exact sum in bills and specie which 
he had brought with him to Paris, and where he 
was to lodge, his usual time of going to bed, and 
a number of other circumstances, which the gen- 
tleman had conceived could only be known to him- 
self.— Mons. De Sartine having thus excited atten- 
tion, put this extraordinary question to him — $ir» 
are you a man of courage ? — The Gentleman, still 
more astonished at the singularity of such an inter- 
rogatory, demanded the reason why he put such a 
strange question, adding at the same time, no man 
ever doubted his courage. Monsieur De Sartine re- 
plied>— >*' Sir, you are to be robbed and murdered 

thi 
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ANECDOTES OP OFFEKDE&S. 9 

fhis nrght !— If you are a man of courage* you must 
go to your hotel, and retire to rest at the usual 
hour : but be careful that you do not tail asleep $ 
neither will it be proper for you to look undtr the 
bed, or into any of the closets which are in your bed* 
chamber $ (whtcii he accurately described^ ;•— you 
must place your portmanteau in its usual situati< n* 
near your bedV and di^^cover no suspicion : — Leave 
^hat remains to me.—- If, hoMcver, you do not fee( 
your courage sufficient. to bear you out, I will pro- 
cure a person who shall personate you^ and go to 
bed in your stead.** 

The Gentleman being convinced, in the course 
of the conversation, that Monsieur De S4itine*s in^ 
telltgence was accurate in every particular, he refused 
to be personated, and formed an immediate resolu4 
tion, literally, to follow the directions he hadrecciv* 
cd : he accordingly went to bed at bis usual hcur, 
which was eleven o'clock.— -At half past twelve /the 
time mentioned by Monsieur De Sartiue), the door 
of the bed chamber burst open, and three men em 
tered with a dark lantern, daggers and pistols.^Tfae 
Gentleman, who of course was awake, fieiceived one 
of them to be his own servant — They rifled bis 
portmanteau; undisturbed, settled the plan of put- 
ing him to death. The Gentleman, hearing all this^ 
and not knowing by what means he was to be rescu- 
cdy it may naturally be supposed, was under great 
perturbation of mind during ^uch an awful interval 
of suspense ; when, at the moment the villains were 
preparing to commit the horrid- deed, four Police 
Offioers, acting under Mons. Dn Sartine*s ordersy 
who were concealed under the becl, and in the clo- 
set, rushed out and seizecl the offenders with the 
property in their possession, and in the act of pre- 
paring to commit the murdeft 
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The consequence was, that the perpetration of 
the attrocious deed was prevented, and sufficient evi* 
dence obtained to convict the oifenders.-— Monsieur 
De Sartine's intelligence enabled him to prevent this 
horrid offence of robbery and murder; which, but 
for the accuracy of the system, would probably have 
been carried into execution. Ibid, 

The Emperor Joseph the Second, having in the 
year 1787, formed and promulgated a new Code of 
Laws relative to criminal and civil offences, and 
having also established what he conceived to be the 
best System of Police in Europe, he could scarcely 
ever forgive the French Nation, in consequence of 
the accuracy nd intelligence of Mont. De Sartine 
having been found so much superior to his own s 
notv^ithstanding the immense pains he had bestowed 
upon that department of his government. 

A very notorious offender, who was a subject of 
the;£mperor, and who commlitted many atrocious 
accs: of violence and depredation at Vienna, wastra^ 
ced to Paris by the Police established by his Majes- 
ty* who ordered his ambassador at the court of 
France to demand that .this delinquent should be 
delivered up to public justice. 

Mens. De Sartine acknowledged to the imperial 
ambassador, that the person he inquired after had 
been in Paris ; that, if it would he any satisfaction, 
be codld inform him where he had lodged, and the 
different gaming-tables, and other places of infamous 
resort, which he frequented while there $ but that 
he was sow gone. 

. The ambassador, after stating the accuracy and 
correct mode by which the Police of Vienna was con- 
ducted, insisted that tills offender must still be ia 
Paris 'y otherwise the Emperor would not have com- 
manded him tp make^uch ao appiicaticm. 

MoA* 



ANECDOTES OF OFFENDERS. 11 

Monsieur De Sartine smiled at the incredulity of 
the imperial minister, and made a reply to the fol- 
lowing effect:— 

*' J>> me the honour. Sir, to inform the Emperor 
your master, that the person he looks for left Paris 
on the loth day of the last month ; and is now lodged 
in a back room looking into a garden in the third ' 
story of a house, lAimber 93, in-—— street, in his 
own capital of Vienna ; where his Majesty will, by 
sending to the spot be sure to find him.** 

It was literally as the French Minister of Police 
had stated. The Emperor, to his astonishment, 
found the delinquent in the house and apartment des- 
cribed ; but he was greatly mortified at this proof 
of the accuracy of the French police ; which, in this 
instance, in point of intelligence even in Vienna, 
. was discovered to be so much superior to his own.— 

AFPRENTICBS. 

The evil habits of masters are in a great degree 
the means of corrupting apprenfices. No sooner 
does an apprentice advance towards the last year of 
his time than he thinks it incumbent upon him to fol* 
low the example of his master, by learning to smoke* 
This accomplishment acquired (according to bis 
conception), he is a fit associate for those who fre«« 
quenr Public-houses. He resorts at first to those of 
a lower class, to avoid his master or his relations. 
There he meets with depraved company 5 while he 
conceives he is following only the example of those 
whose manners and habits he has been taught, by 
example, to imitate, he is insensibly ensnared.— 
Having arrived at the age of puberty, and meeting 
profligate females in thove haunts of idleness, his 
passions become inflamed.— The force of evil exam- 
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pie overpoviers him.— He too becomes depraved. 
Money must be procured to administer to the new 
wants which are generated by depravity.-— —Aided 
by the facilities held out by old iron shops, he 
pilfers from his master to supply those wants, or 
associates himself with thieves> whose acquaintance 
he made in the progress of his seduction. 

It is to be feared that much «vil arises from the 
wint of attention on the part of Masters among the 
Mperior classes of Tradesmen with respect to their 
apprentices, . who too seldom consider the motals of 
theirappentices as a matter in which they have any 
concern. It is even the practice to allow apprentices a 
certain sum of money weekly, for the purpose of en- 
abling them to provide themselves out of doors, and 
to prevent the trouble of boarding them in the house. 
If it were possible for a master, after exerting ali 
his ingenuity, to invent one mode more likely than an- 
other to ruin his apprentices, it is by adopting this 
plan. If he means to subject himself to great risques 
with respect to the security of his property, he will 
permit his apprentice, at the age of puberty when 
open to seduction, to be at large in this great town, 
where he is liable to be assailed by swindlers, cheats, 
and sharpers, who^ availing themselves ofthe inexpe- 
rience or youth, may corrupt the .mind, and give it a 
wrong bias. The dangers arising from allowing ap- 
prentices to victual out of doors, extend much far- 
ther than masters are generally aware of: and they 
who suffer it do great injury to themselves, and even 
great injustice to their apprentices whose morals they 
are virtually, at least, bound to preserve pure. This 
is not to be expected where apprentices are not under 
the eye of the master at meal-times. Their Sundays, 
in such cases, are their own, which they waste in 
idleness, not unseldom in water-parties on the River, 
fFbcre they arc introduced into low and bad com- 
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tiy^ which givts frequently a taint to their mannere 
of the most injurious nature. The result is, that 
their master, without reflecting that he himself was 
the cause of their idleness, withdraws his confidence^ 
and turns them adrift after their time expires, if not 
before : and in the end ruin, as might well be cxr 
pected, inevitably ensues. Ihid. 

Another cause of degeneracy among apprentices 
and youth in general is the love o( privaU'tpeatricah, 
' How many Apprentices, derks. Sons, &c. have roli* 
bed their masters and fathers for the indulgence of 
this passion? Some time ago magistrates were assi- 
duous in suppressing this evil, but they arc now 
pleased to connive at this great nursery of vice. Editor, 
In London private theatres are opened 4nd con* 
ducted by needy adventurers, for the reception of 
infatuated Clerks, Apprentice*, &c. who probably 
might have shone in the respective stations of 
life for which they were intended, but thus unfor- 
tunately are courteQ to a profession for which they 
are by no means calculated ; Cpr it is well known 
not one in twenty that belongs to a London private 
theatre is fit to appear on public boards, both 
through the want of instruction and imbibing 
erroneous habits. It is surprising that those learn* 
ed gentlemen who could see the impropriety of Opera 
fiancers and the sin of Suf^day Newspapers could 
pot perceive this greatest evil, and have endeavour* 
ed to prevent it; an evil which has already brought 
youth to the gallows * Thespian Dictionary, 

ARRESTS FOR FELONY. 

The Statue of 5 Edward III. cap. 14, (anno 
*33*) empowers Constables " to arrest persons 
iuspected of man-slaughter^ felonies^ and rob- 
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to use force ; nor even tben» except where admit- 
tance has been demanded and refused. 

A Constable, even without any warrant, may 
break open a door it or the purpose of apprehending 
a felon $ but to justify this measure, he must not only 
shew that the felon was in the house, but ftlso that 
access was denied after giving notice that he was a 
Constable, and demanding admittance in that capa* 
city. In the execution of the warrant of a Magis- 
trate, the O^cer is certainly authorized to break 
open the doors of the felon, or of the house of any 
person where he is concealed.— The first is lawful 
under all circumstances; but f rcibly entering the 
house of a stranger may be considered as a trespasiy 
it the felon should not be there. Coiqubotm^ 

^RSON, OR AUSONRT^ 

A very atrocious ofFencc— it is defined to be the 
AnaVicious burning of a House of another either by 
night or by day. It is in this case a capital offence; 
but if a man horns his own house» without injuring 
any other, it is only a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine, imprtsonmenty or the pillory 

By the 23d of Henry the Eighth, cap. i. the ca- 
pital part of the offence is extended to persons, 
whether principals or accessaries,) burning dwelling 
houses; or barns Wherein corn is deposited ; and by 
the 43d of Elizabeth, cap. 13, burning barns or 
stacks of com in the four northern counties, is also 
made Felony without Benefit of Clergy. 

By the xid and %iA of Car. II cap. 7, it is made 
felony to set fire to any stack of corn, hay ,^or grain; 
or other out buildings, or kilns, maliciously, in the 
night time ; jpunishablc with transportation for 
seven years. 

By 
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By the tst George i. cap. 48, it is also made 
single felony to set /ire to any wood^undervroodi 01 
coppice. 

Other burnings are made punishable with death* 
without Benefit of Clergy, viz. Setting lire to any 
house, barn, or outhouse, 9r to any hovel, cocky 
mow, or stack of corn, straw, hay, or wood : or 
the reftcuing any such offender : 9 George I. cap. 
22.-— Setting fire to a coal*mine : io deorge II. 
cap. 32. Burning, or setting fire to any wind-mill, 
water-mill, or other mill ; (as also pulling down the 
fcame :) 9 George III. cap. 295 but\;'V^flrender 
must be prosecuted within eighteen niofiths. V$urn* 
ning any ship ; to the prejudice of the owners, 
freighters, or underwriters: 22 and 23 Charles II« 
cap. I J ; I Anne, stat. 2. cap 9 ; 4 George I. cap* 
12. Burning the King*s s>h1ps of war afloat, or 
building : or the Dock-yards, or any of the build- 
ings, arsenals, or stores therein : 12 George III. 
cap. 24. And finally. Threatening by anonymous 
or fictitious letters to bum houses, barns. Sec. is by 
the Act 27 George II. cap. 15, also made felony 
without Benefit of Clergy. Colquboun* 

ASSASINATION. See CHAIN, AND MURBER. 
ATHENIAN tAW RESPECTING THEFT. 

By the Athenian Law, the crime of Theft was 
punished by paying double the value of what was 
stolen, to the party robbed \ and as much more to 
the Public. Colquhoun, 

ATHENIAN LAW RESPECTING SELF-MURDER. 

The Athenian Law ordained that persons guilty 

of Self Murder should have the hand cut off that 

did the murder and buried in a place separate from 

the body : but this seems of little couscc^v^ttict. Col- 

^sihffjm C 3 KMC^ 
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HHrCTIOWEBRly DIVRKALy ASSISTED BT BAR<> 
KERS AND PUFFERS. 

These Auctioneers are Swindlers, who take out 
Z^icences and open shops in different parts of the 
Kletropolis, with persons at the doors, usually de- 
nominated Barkers, inviting strangers to walk in. 
In these places various articles of silver plate and 
household goods are expostd to sale, and made up 
on a slight principle, and of little intrinsic valuer 
associate^, generally denominated Puffers, are in 
v^aiting to bid up the article to a sum greatly be^ 
yond its value,; when, upon the first bidding of the 
stranger, it is knocked down to him, and the money 
instantly demanded ; the goods, however, on being 
carried home and examined, are generally found to 
be very different in reality, from whaj their appear- 
ance exhibited, and upon a close examination the 
fraud is discovered. 

Neither the common Law, nor the Act of the 
30th George II. cap. 24, seems to be sufHciently 
broad and explanatory to include this species of 
offence; and hence it is, that this mode of selling 
goods continues with impunity, and seems to in- 
crease. It in not however, meant here to insinuate 
that all petty auctions are fraudulent. It is to be- 
hope(| there may be some exceptions, although pro* 
bably, they arc not numerous. A licence from a 
general Bo^rd of Police, and to be subject to certain, 
restrictions only burdensome to the dishonest,. and 
obliging the parties tu find security, would, in a great 
measure, regulate this kind of business^ in a proper 
manner. Coiguhoun, 

Banish 
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BANISHMENT, (MODE OP) IN CHlNA. 

In China, a person sentenced to Ttanaportationy 
k led by an officer of justice into the country apy 
pointed for his future residence. He Carries a mat 
to serve him as a bed, and a leaf of a palm-tree^ 
to protect him from the weather. Upon his back, 
his crime, his sentence and his name, are displayed 
in conspicuous Characters. 

This punishment is inflicted on those who have 
struck an elder brother } who have incurred, debta 
by gaming, which they are unable to ps^yj and 
for Such o^er offences as appear to render the per** 
petrator unworthy to continue in his native country. 
When offenders are thus conducted into some dis. 
tant province they are to^be recalled; but if 
into Tartary, their bani^ment b perpetual. P«« 
nisbments of China, 

BANKRUPTS, FRAUDULENT. 

The fraudulent Bankrupt should be punished 
in the same manner with him who adulterates the 
coin ; for to falsify a piece of coin', which is a 
pledge of the mutual obligations between citizens, 
is not a greater crime than to violate the obligati- 
ons themselves. Beccaria* 

See IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

^ BASTINADE, Or BA8TINAD0I. 

An offender undergoing the bastinade in China 
is thrown flat upon his face and held in that position 
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by one, or more if necessary, of the naagistrates, at- 
tendants kneeling upon hts^ back, whilst another 
applies the pan-tsee to his posteriors. 
' The pan-ti«ee is a thick piece of slit bamboe- 
cane, the lower end of which is about 4 inches in 
width and the upper end small and smooth, to ren- 
der the instiument more convenient for the hand. 
Mamlarins of power have usually some persons in 
their train, who attend them with these pan- tsees, 
whenever they travel or go into public, and who 
are ready at the nod of their masters, to exercise 
their office in the above mentioned manner. After 
this cerepiony it is customary for the delinquent to 
return thanks to the mandarin for the good care 
he takes of h\s education. Punisbmenis ofCtinOg, 

In Turkey and othev countries the Bastinadoes 
are inflicted on the feedback. SeePuNiSHMENTS, 
Turkish. 

beheading at vienna. 

Four men convicted of robbery aggravated by 
circumstances of cruelty and inhumanity were 
sentenced to die at Vienna by the sword of the exe- 
.cutioner. They suffered on the Esplanade, without 
.one of the gates of Vienna, upon a circular space 
or piece of ground walied in, railed twelve or 
fourteen feet above the level of the Esplanade, 
in order to have a better view of it, I got into a 
cart placed near the .scaffold, whence I could distin- 
gui^^h even the countenances and features of the 
criminal^. 

The first of the four malefactors having been 
«eated in a chair screwed down into the ground, his 
arms and body were next tied with cords, in order 
to prevent him from moving^ and his neck was laid 

bars 
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bare quite to the shoulders. A bandage being 
drawn across his eye, four Augustine monks with 
a crucifix approached, and after prayer confessed 
bini. The executioner*s assistant then ^ collecting 
his hair, pulled up his head with a view to afford 
a fairer mark. Meanwhile the executioner, who 
was a very decent man in his figure and dress» 
arrived in a hackney-coach. When all the requi- 
site preparations were made, he threw off his cloak, 
and being in his white waistcoat, he unsheathed the 
Instrument of punishment. It was a strait, two-edg- 
cil sword, of an equal breadth quite to the point* 
{srodigiously heavy, broad, and sharp as a razor. 
Coming in fiank'^of the criminal, who was blind- 
folded, and ignorant of the precise moment, he took 
off the bead at one stroke, with a dexterity and ce- 
lerity exceeding imagination. The assistant held it 
up streaming with bloody and then laid it down oQ 
the ground i while the decapitated trunk was allow- 
ed to remain for some seconds in the chairi the 
blood spouting up at first to the height of three or 
four feet in the air. Two men next untied the 
0>rpse, and taking it by the legs and shoulders^ 
bore it to a little distance. The head was carried 
Vflth it, and the whole covered with a large mat. 

Previous to beheading the second culprit, the 
chair was wiped clean from (he blood with which it 
had been stained j the ropes were washed, and sand 
scattered over the place ; so that when he was 
brought up to suffer, no trace of the preceding ex- 
ecution was visible. About half an hour elapsed 
between their respective deaths ; the last three being 
beheaded with the same dexterity as the f>rst| and 
with similar circumstances. The velocity with which 
the sword passed through the neck, and dissevered 
the heady was such, that the blade scarcely appear- 

eii. 
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ed bloody. After inflicting each stroke^ the execu- 
tioner took out a white handkerchief, and carefully 
^iped away the globules of blood which stood upon 
the sword ; then sheathed, and laid it down at some 
paces from the chair» concealed by a cloak. The 
whole ceremony being ended, he advanced forward* 
and holding up the iustrument of justice immediate- 
ly after he bad taken off the head of the last crimi- 
nal, he addtessed himself to the assembled multitude^ 
demanding whether he had well performed his duty. 
They signified ^eir approbation, and he then 
withdrew $ wjblle the people, before they dispersed, 
joined with ithe monks in prayer for the souls of 
the departed. The four trunks and heads were ex- 
posed during some hours on wheels, to the view of 
every one, and afterwards intered. Anon* 

Different modes of Beheading in different CountrieSf 
and for different Offences, 

In China, persons guilty of Murder are behead- 
ed, except where a person kills his adversary in a 
duel, in which case he is strangled. Decapitatieki 
by the Laws of China is considered the most di«* 
honourable mode of execution. Colquboun, 

This sort of punishment being deemed in the 
highest degree ignominious, is only inflicted for 
crimes i^hich are regarded by the Chinese govern- 
inent, as the most prejudicial to society, such as 
conspiracy, assassination, committing any pffence 
against the person of the Emperor or attempting 
the lif^ of any of the imperial family ; revolting, 
insurrection, striking a parent or anyothejr unnatu- 
ral crime. The malitactor who is condemned 
to be beheaded, is made to kneel upon the ground, 

the 
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tlieband of infamy is taken from his back, and the 
executioner, by a single blow of a two-handed 
swoidy strikes off his head with great dexterity. 
These headsmen, and, indeed, the generality of 
inferior officers of justice in China, are selected from 
the soldiery according to the custom of primitive 
barbarians : neither is this employment considered 
more ignominious than the post of principal officer 
of executive justice in other countries. Decani- 
lion is held by the Chinese as the most disgraceful 
kind of death ; because the head which is the prin* 
cipal part of a man, is separated from the body^ 
and that body is not consigned to the grave as 
entire as he received it from his parents. If a great 
mandarin be convicted of any atrocious offence^ 
be is executed in this manner like the meanest per- 
son. After the head is severed it is frequently 
suspended from a tree, by the side of a public road i 
the body is thrown into a ditch, the law. having 
deemed it unworthy the respect of il;gular funeral 
rites. ' / '^'• 

Wb :• a sentence :s submitted to i c Emperor 
for his approbation, if the crime be of the first de- 
gree of atrocity, he orders the malefactor to be ex- 
ecuted without delay : when it is only of an ordi- 
nary nature, he directs that the criminal shall be 
imprisoned until the autumn, and then executed : a 
particular day in that season^being allotted forsucb 
ceremonies. ^ 

The Emperor of China seldom orders a subject to 
be executed until he has consulted with his first law 
officers, whether he can avoid it without infringing 
on the constitution of his realm. He fasts for a 
certain period previous to signing an order for an 
execution $ and his imperial majesty esteems those 
years of his reign the most illustrtousy and most 

fortynatci 
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fiiflVr their women to be Men, iF they can trtnA it, 
Thu miierable iCate of the nitives ippears to me to 
be a sure sign of the poverty of the country. 

" "ne quadtupeds here are feir ; the kangaroo, 
for a description of which I refer you to Cook's 
Toyage», is iheUrgest, as far aiweknonasyet; the 
flesh is coarse and lean, and eats somenhat like very 
coarse mutton ) those thai were killed neighed from 
fifty to hundred pounds, one only excepted, tfhicb 
weighed near tno hundred. The opossum is some- 
what larger than a cat, and is the next in size, the 
natire dogs excepted, which are of the fox kiad ) 
there are some other quadrupeds not north men- , 
tioning. 

" The feathered creation is by no means so mi- 
tnerous as you may suppose, in ■ wild and woody 
country, still they are rare in their kinds j one ot- 
Irich and one blact rtvan (the rarm avis of the an* 
tients) have been killed, and Kveral more seen ; pa- 
roquets, toriquets, and all the species of the parrot 
kind, are very beautiful; dltFercnt sorts of small 
birds, totally unknown in Europe, sing pretly wild 
notes, and are in general of the woodpecker or fly- 
catcher species. 

" The bays frequented by the natives produce 
wild spinage, celery, parsley, samphire, and wild 
beans: some wild grapes have been found in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ; and a shrub, that pro- 
duceismall berries, which arc as tstt is gooseberries, 
and make as good pies, grows very common on the 
hills. The country produces various sorts of Ack- 
ers unknown in England. There are three or four 
kinds of trees, which are of little use, except for 
burning ; one only 1 can except, a species ot fur, 
which may be of use in build mg, &c. Two very 
different 
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different kinds of these trees produce the same sort 
of red astringent gum, which is used in medicine. 
A large shrub produces a yellow gum of the toln 
kind, with which the natives fasten together their 
weapons* tackles for fishing, &c. and which may be 
useful in medicine, or for varnish ; of these I will 
collect what I can at my leisure j hitherto I have 
had hardly time to look round me. You may easily 
suppose the climate is temperate, when we can live 
in marquees now, being the middle of winter ; with- 
out fire. The thermometer rose frequently at noon 
to 90, in the middle of summer, the time we arrived 
here, and now seldom higher than 60 at noon, and 
never lower than 35 the coldest night, which is 
three degrees above the freezing point. The rainy 
season set in 3 weeks ago ; during the whole of 
which time it has rained mcessantly, which we felt 
the more being obliged to live in marquees, as I 
have already told you, having no huts as yet built 
for us. 

" Having now given you a sketch of this country, 
and its productions, I leave you to form your own 
opinion of it ; I shall only venture to say, it will 
never answer the intentions of government j and I 
make no doubt but we shall be recalled, which I 
sincerely wish. His excellency the governor, has 
set on foot a brick manufactory, which succeeds to 
his wishes, having already burnt several thousand, 
for his own house. We are all extremely buiiy in 
building huts, principally of the cabbage trees, but 
only two officers are as yet hutted. 

** You expect, perhaps, I will give you some fur- 
ther account of myself and situation here. On this 
head I can only say, that I am happy in the com- 
pany of three mess-mates ;— no four could be more 
vuitcdi or more agreeable to each other } besides, 

I have 
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I have enjoyed a tolerable share of good health* 
thank God, since I left England. Every officer on 
this settlement is allowed two acres of land, besides 
a' certain space for a garden near his house. Four 
of us uniting our estates^ have already sown half an 
acre of wheat, which, I am told by myfarnurt pro- 
mises well. I propose to set a tew potatoes next 
week, which are the produce of some I set on my 
arrival here, and which answered my expectations. 

** I brought six sheep from the Cape, at a great 
expense, and every one of them is either dead, 
through the badness of this country, or killed by 
some villains among the convicts, who, in spite of 
every punishment that can be inflicted, still persist 
in their former villainous practises. Four or them 
have been executed since our arrival here, and three 
more are likely to suffer the same fate very shortly. 

** T forgot to say we had a deal of thunder and. 
lightning, which has done some damage ; and a few 
days ago we had a slight shock of an earthquake $ 
in short, I believe this country to be the outcast of 
God's works. 

'< I shall have an opportunity to write again, in 
the course of two months, by Mr. iSharp, ma&tcr of 
the Golden Grove" 

" Sydney Co<oe, July ii, 1788." 

To explain some points in the above letter it is 
necessary to observe, that when we are in the depth 
of winter in England, it is midsummer in New HoU 
land ; and vice njersa : so that when the fleet arri* 
ved in January, at Botany Bay, the weather was ex- 
cessively hot there; but in July, when the letter 
was dated, the winter had set in. 

Recent accounts from New South Wales have 
proved that the country was not only capable of im- 
provement. 
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provement) but that it has ^lly answered all the 
purposes of government. SoAie of the convicts are 
disposed of in Norfolk Island, but the major part in 
New South Wales ; and though the country, which 
really bears the name of Botany Bay, has been de* 
serted) yet, when convicts are sentenced to be trans* 

£}rted, they are still said to be doomed for Botany 
ay. Editor, 

Norfolk Island is a small fertile spot, containing 
about 14,000 acres of land, situated about i,too 
miles distant from Sydney Cove, in New South 
Wales, where the seat of government is fixed. 

The number of convicts sent to New South 
Wales and Norfolk Island, from the year 17S71 to 
that of 1797 inclusive, is as follows:— 



1787 

I7«9 
1790 

I79« 
1794 

1795 
1796 

1797 



Total 

In twenty-one months after the arrival of the first 
convicts in May 17S8, there were 77 deaths, and %y 
births, in the whole settlement. Colquboun* 

Sec Transfortation. 

BRANDING IN THE HAND OR FACE. 

One of the several old sanguinary modes of pu- 
nishment, which, to the honor of humanity, has 
fallen into disuse* CoJquboun. 

Person 



Men 
and Women. 


Children. 


Total. 


778 


17 


795 


1151 


%% 


i»73 


ao29 


9 


2038 


4.08 


II 


4.19 


8i 


2 


84 


133 


3 


136 


»79 


13 


292 


393 


10 


403 


1 5765 


93 
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Persons convicted of manslaughter are sentenced 
to be branded or burnt in the hand. The prisoner 
is obliged to stretch his hand out^ and a hot iron 
(made for the purpose) is thereto applied » which 
leaves an indelible mark : this used to be performed 
with much severity, but bribery has rendered the pu- 
nishment very slight. . On this account prisoners 
arraigned for murder are desired to hold up their 
hand at the bar» as the second offence of manslaujg^h- 
ter is punished with death. Editor, 
. According to the criminal code of the Emperor 
Joseph, !!• it was ordained for laying violent hands 
on the sovereign, whether injury results from it or 
Dot, that the delinquent's property should be con- 
fiscated, be imprisoned for not less than 30 years, 
and branded in the cheek, if very atrocious. 

In cases where a criminal appears to be remark- 
ably depraved, and that the apprehension he ex- 
cites requires such precautions, he shall be branded 
on each cheek with the mark of a gallows, so visibly 
and strongly impressed as not to be effaced either 
by time or any other means whatever. 

BURGLARY. 

Thh is a felony at common law ; it is described 
to be when a person, by night, breaketh into the 
^mansion of another, with an intent to commit a 
felony ; whether the felonious intent be executed or 
not. 

By the 18th of Elizabeth, cap. 7, the benefit of 
clergy is taken away from she offence 5 and by the 
3d and 4th William and Mary, cap. 9, from acces- 
saries before the fact.*— By the 12th of Anne, stat. 
J, cap, 7» if any person shall enter into a mansion 
or dwellipg- house by day gr by night, without 

breaking 
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breaking into the same, with an intent to commit 
any felony ; or being in such house, shall commit 
any felony ; and shall, in the night time, break the 
said house to get out of the same, he is declared 
guilty of the offence of burglary, and punished ac- 
cordingly. 

It is, without doubt, highly expedient that this 
offence should be punished more severely than any 
other species of theft ; since, besides the loss of pro- 
perty, there is something very terrific in the mode of 
perpetration, which is often productive of dreadful 
effects. 

The ancient laws made a marked distinction In 
the punishment, between this offence, which was 
called Hamsokne, (and which name it retains at pre* 
sent in the northern part of this kingdom) and rob* 
bing a house in the day time. 

ItJs impossible to reflect u]K>n the outrages and 
acts of violence continually committed, more parti« 
cularly in and near the metropolis by lawless rava* 
gers of property, and destroyers of lives, in disturb* 
ing the peaceful mansion, the castle of every £n« 
glishman, and also in' abridging the liberty of tra- 
velling upon the public highways, without asking 
-^Why are these enormities suffered, in a coun- 
try where the criminal laws are supposed to have 
arrived at a greater degree of perfection than any 
other ? 

This is an important inquiry, interesting in the 
highest degree, to every member of the body po« 
litic. 

If, in pursuing such an inquirv, the situation of 
Holland, Flanders, and several of the northern 
states on the continent, be examined, it will be found 
that this terrific evil had (alluding to these states 

previous 
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pKviout to (he presfnl w»r) there scarcely an exist- 
ence : and, ihat the pr> caution of boiling door; and 
windows during the night, was even seldom used ; 
although, in thcK countries, from the opulence of 
mm; of the inhabitants, there were great tempta- 
tions to plunder property. 

Tliit security did not proceed from severer punish- 
ments, for in very few countries ate they more san- 
guinary than in England. — It is to be attributed to 
a more correct and energetic tyitem of Police, joined 
to an eatly and general attention to the employment, 
education, and morals of the lower orders of the 
people j a babil of industry and sobriety is thui ac- 
quired, which, universally imbibed in early life, 
" grow* with their growth, and ttrengtbens with 
their strength. " 

Houses, intended to be entered during the night, 
•re previously reconnoitred and examined for day* 
preceding. If one or mote of the servants are not 
already associated with the gang, the most artfiil 
means are used to obtain their assistance ; and when 
every previous arrangement is made, the mere ope- 
ration of rubbing a bouse becomes a matter of little 
difficulty. 

By the connivance and assistance of immediate, 
or former servants, they are ied to the places whece 
the most valuable, as well as the most portable, 
articles are deposited, and the object is speedily at- 

In this manncT du the principal burglars and 
house-breakers proceed : and let this inlormation 
verve as a caution to every person in the choice both 
of their male and female servants} since the latter as 
■irell as ihe former are not seldom aciximplices in 
very atroirious robberiei. 

If 
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tt frequently happens that the burglars, make 
their contracts with the receivers, on the evening 
before the plunder is obtained $ so as to secure a 
ready admittance immediately afterwards, and be« 
fore day-break, for the purpose of effectual con- 
cealment by melting plate, obliterating marks, and 
securing all other articles so as to place them out 
of the reach of discovery. This has long been re- 
duced to a regular system which is understood and 
followed as a trade. 

Night coaches promote^ in an eminent degree, 
the perpetration of burglaries and other felonies: 
bribed by a high reward, many hackney-coachmeii 
eagerly enter into the pay of nocturnal clepredators, 
and wait in the neighbourhood until the robbery 
is completed, and then draw up, at the moment the 
watchmen are going their rounds, or off their stands, 
for the purpose of conveying the plunder to the 
bouse of the receiver, who is generally waiting the 
issue of the enterprise. Above one half of the pre- 
sent hackney coachmen, in London, are said to be 
(in the cant phrase) flashmen designed to assist 
thieves. Colquboun 

* 

BURNING ALIVE, 

One of our old sanguinary punishments, now very 
justly exploded. It was formerly inflicted for he^ 
resy ; and during the reign of Queen Mary several 
pious characters thus sunered at Smithfleld for ad- 
hering to the dictates of their conscience. 

Women, in all cases of treason, used to be burn, 
ed, having been previously strangled \ but this cruel 
punishment was repealed by an act passed 30 Geo. 
IIL cap. 48. The strangulation, owing to the 
fierceness of the flames^ was sometimes not effectual* 

See 
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(See HatcS) Catherike» vol. I.)^ Therrimmal 
was either fastened to an iron chair, and the cord 
round her neck pulled with violence by the execu- 
tioner, or she stood upon a stool, under a gallows^ 
which was so contrived as to slip from under her. 
Editor* 

BURNING A MAN^S EYES WITH LIME IN CHINA. 

This punishment is performed by putting a small 
quantity of unslacked lime into pieces of cotton doth, 
which is closely applied to the organs of sight. Pu" 
nisbments in China, 

Cage. See Wooden Cage* ^ 

CHAIN, THE. 

According to the Imperial code of Joseph II. 
assassination by stratagem, arms, or poison, was con- 
demnation to the chain for not less than 30 years. 

The punishment of the chain is inflicted in tbt 
following manner :— the criminal suffers severe im- 
prisonment, and is closely chained, that he has no 
more liberty than serves for the indispensible motion 
of his body. Chained criminals suffer corporal 
punishment once a year, as an example to the pub- 
lic. Colquboun. 

In China criminals are, for certain offences, chain- 
ed to a large block of wood in the following man- 
ner :-*a strong ring of iron is passed through one 
corner of a short heavy piece of timber. From this 
ring a weighty chain is continued round the neck 
of the man, and fastened by a padlock upon his 
breast. 

For other offences criminals are chaitied to an iron 
bar, thus :— the malefactor^s neck is encompassed 
ivith a very wide cape of tron» which is fitted to his 

shoulders ^ 
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fthoolders $ his legs are fettered with iron shackles^ 
and from these, as well as from the cape, a fevir 
links extend to the bar, which is about half a yard 
higher than his head. The links sliding upon the 
bar, accommodate themselves to the motions of the 
prisoner ; the small piece of plank that is attached 
to the shackles, serves him for a scat. From that 
top of the bar there depends a little board upon 
which the name and the crime of the makfactor are 
inscribed. Punhbments of China, 



CHANCE MEDLEY. 

This is Homicide by necessity or in Self- defence f 
upon a sudden rencounter, upon which no punish* 
ment is inflicted, yet still by strictness of law 
the goods and chattels of the person charged and 
convicted are forfeited to the crown \ contrary, as 
it seems to many, to the principles of reason and 
justice. Colquboun. See Manslaughter and 

Misadventure. 



cheats. 

These are men who li*ve entirely hy their ivifs, 
expert in the tricks o( pricking the belt for a njuager^ 
dr of ping the ring, playing cards, or any other game, 
and winning hy means of accomplices, &c. When 
these devices become stale, they have then recourse 
to others more novel and more likely to be effiectual 
in cheating and defrauding the unwary. 

One of the most prevailing and successful of 
ihe&e, is the fraud practised upon shopkeeper^, 

B , trade«mcn» 



tradesmen, and publjcann, and others, by tlie cir> 
ctilaiion of forged coppfr-platc notei and hills for 
small sums, of 5/. and 10/. the Utter putporting 
to be drann, by bankers in the manufacturing and 
Kc^-port towns, on different banking-hou»M in 
London. 

This species of forger; lias been cairied to > con- 
siderable extent i suggested no doubt by the conH- 
dence nhich is established from the extensive circu- 
lation of country bankers' notes and bills, now made 
payable in London j by whicli the deception is, in 
some degree, covered and detection rendered more 
difficult. 

The great quariiications, or leading and indis- 
pensable attributes of a Cheat, are to possess a 
genteel exterior, a demeanor aj>parently artless, 
and 3 good address. 

Like the more violent depredators upon the pub- 
lic, this class (who are extremely numerous) gene- 
raliy ptoi:eed tipon a tegular system, and study as 
a trade all tho^e infamous tricks and devices by 
which the thoughtless, the ignoiant, and the honest 
are dcfi auded of their property. 

The common law hag defined (he ofFence of 
cheating — to be a deteitful practice in defrauding, 
or endeavouring 10 defraud, another of his own 
right, by means of some artful device, contrary 
to the plain lules of common honesty. 

The Statue of the 33d of Henry the Eighili, cap, 
I. entered into a more specific explanation ot what 
niightconst itute such an ofTence, and fixed the mode 
of punisliment i by declaring " that if any petsoo 
•■ shall falsely or deceitfully obtain, or get into 
*' hi* hands Of possession, any money, goods, &c. 
" of aiLy other person, by colour or means of any 
" false privy token, or cuintterfeit letter, &c. — he 
•< shall. 
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** shally on conviction, be punished by imprison* 
•* menty the pillory, or whipping— saving to the 
*^ party aggrieved the same power of recovering the 
^* property as he might have had at Common Law, 
&c/' 

From this remote period, until the 30th of 
George the Second, the legislature does not appear 
to have seen the necesdty ofenactinganynewlaw* 
applicable to this species of offence. 

In the progress however of society and com* 
merce, joined to the consequent influx of riches* 
producing luxury and extravagance, a larger field 
opened for cheats and sharpers of every description $ 
insomuch, that the evil became so great, and ex- 
isting laws were found so insufficient, as to render 
it necessary to provide a legislative remedy. 

In applying this remedy, it seems that the great 
increase of a new species of cheating, practised by 
persons Icnown in modern times by the name of 
swindlers, had suggested the propriety of defining 
the offence, in a more applicable and specific man* 
ner, and of rendering the punishment more severe* 
By the act of 30 Geo. II. cap. 24. it is declared, 
*' that all persons obtaining money, good, wares» 
** or merchandize, by false pretences, shall be 
** deemed offenders against the law and the pub* 
** lie peace ; and the Court, before whom any such 
** offender shall be tried, shall on conviction, order 
*' them to be put in the pillory, or publicly 
** whipped, or transported for seven years." 

Thus stand the laws at present with regard to 
Cheats i and there appears to be a deficiency in the 
last mentioned act in omitting to add bank-notes 
after the word money y and also horses^ cattle^ sbeep^ 
or other animals ^her^goodsy ivares and merchandize , 
since it has been held that Bank-notes are not mo* 

£ 1 ney. 



nej, ncT ar« horici, caltif , &c. conridered a goodi) 
m3.tt%i or mcrchaiidiie, according to the legal con- 
uruclion of any cxiitiog stilulc* An amend- 
incnt of rlie lam wilh regard to them and other ob- 
ject* is the more necessary as, banknotes and hoi- 
sei are perhaps, more the objVcts of cheating, than 
other species of properly. The Ian* ought cer- 
Uinly to embrace a nider field so as to reach ihos* 
arliAccs by which depraved pcr-oni obtain money 
from tlie ignorant and unwary, by assuming falsa 
characters, talcing genteel lodgings and cheating 
innocent tradesmen who lose large turns annually 
by aucb depredations. Co/jubmlii, 

On the iid. of March 17931 a genteel man 
went into a Jenejter'i shop in Conduit street and 
faying he nas recommended by his friend the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury (who actually dealt at that shop) 



b.' sent to Lord Mailtf, at hairpast4, ill St. James's 
St eet. When the articles were brought (which 
amounted to unirards of 7ool.) The pretended Lord 



• Why should not banlc-notes, which are con- 
■tantly paid as money and can be changed in- 
to cash, and why should not horses, caii)e> S(c, which 
constitute the livelihood of many and are the 
instruments of traffic, be considered at mmty and 
reeJi T The true meaning and not the strict letter 
of a statute should be considered } otherwise the 
best formed may be twitted aii4 toiturcd for the 
take of evasion, i^ttv. 
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kers* The jeweller entertaining no doubt of the 
bilU sent his lordship the balance and proper cases 
for the jewels. Having called soon after* no L^rd 
Massey was to be fond, and having visited the bank- 
ers, he was informed that Lord Tankerville keptao 
money at their bouse. See $harp£RS. 

CHILD STEALING. 

This nefarious crime is generally practised by 
women who pretend a sudden liking to any chil^ 
they meet with unprotected* and under pretence 
of buying cakes, &c. delude it to some private 
place and strip it of all its cloaths. 

Children are likewise stolen and detained when 
▼ery young for the purpose of exciting charity i 
and It is well known, that these wicked mendi* 
cants, lend children to each other on certain condi* 
tions. In 1790 a female mendicant was apprehend- 
ed at Ingatestone, in Essex, with a beautiful child 
under 2 years of age. Suspicion arising that she 
was not its mother, but stole it from its real parents, 
she was taken before the magistrates then attending 
a petty session, and committed to the house of cor- 
rection : she confessed that the infant was not hers, 
but that she had it from a person in Shoreditch, and 
the object was tg excite compassion whilst begging. 
It was afterwards discovered that the child was sto* 
]en, find the ti]l then unh;(ppy parents thus recovci* 
ed their babe* Editor* 

CHINESE LAWS. 

The Chinese code of penal laws is compiled in 
such a manner as to have a punishment appro- 
priated for every crime. 

S3 The 
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The wisdom of the Chinese Legislature Is »• 
f^here more conspicuous than in its treatment of 
robbers, no person being doomed to suffer death 
for having merely deprived another of some tem- 
poral property, provided he neither uses nor carries 
any offensive weapon. This sagacious edict ren- 
ders robbery unfrequentj the daring violater of 
the laws hesitating to take with him those mean«» 
which might preserve his own life, or aifect that 
of the plundered, in the event of resistance, gene- 
rally confines his depredations to acts of private 
pilfering, and a robbery attended with murder is, of 
course, very rarely perpetrated. This instance of 
justice, moderation, and wisdom in the laws of 
China, receives an unfavourable contrast in the 
decree, which pronounces the wearing of a parti- 
cular ornament, to be a capital crime, and in the 
custom of attending to the fallapious information 
extorted by the Rack. Frefact to funlsbments of 
China, 

By the laws of China, treason and lebellion are 
punished with a rigor even beyond the severity of 
our judgments, for the criminals are ordained to be 
cut in ten thousand pieces. 

Children cursing pr striking their parents w^ 
considered as next in atrocity to treason and rebel- 
lion, and in like manner punished by cutting thf 
delinquent in o;rf /ib(7«J/z«t/ pieces Cofquhoun. Se^ 
3£HEADI^G« pHAINy CORD» To&rVflEy &C. 



COINERS 

The crime of coining false money is deemed high 
t|:j;as9^ in the «$pond degrt:e^ ^nd justly* Tp rol^ 
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all the people is to he a traitor to the state* But 
it Is asked, whether a merchant, who imports inr 
gots of gold from America, and privately converts 
them into good money, be guilty of high tre:|son 
and merits death, which is the ptmishment annexed 
to this crime in almost all countries ? Nevertheless 
he has robbed nobody; on the contrary, he has done 
service to the state, by increasing the currency. 
But he had defrauded the King of the small profit 
upon the coin. He hath indeed coined money^' 
but he hath led others into the temptation of coining 
bad. Yet death is a severe punishment. A law. 
yer was of opinion that such a criminal should be 
condemned, as a useful hand, to work in the roya| 
Mint, with irons to his legs. Beccaria, 

The vast increase, and extensive circulation of 
counterfeit money, particularly of late years, is too 
obvious not to have attracted the notice of all ranks. 
It has become an enormous evil in the melancholy 
catalogue of crimes which the laws of the country 
are called upon to assist the police in suppressing. 
Its extent almost exceeds credibility \ and the dex-* 
terity and ingenuity of these counterfeiters havcf 
(after considerable practice,) enabled them to finish 
the different kinds of base money in so masterly a 
manner, that it has become extremely difficult for a 
common observer to distinguish their spurious ma- 
nufacture from the worn out Silver of the mint* 
So systematic, indeed, has this nefarious traffic be- 
j^rome of late, that the great dealers, who, in most 
instances, are the employers of the coiners, execute 
orders for the town and country, with the same re- 
gularity as manufacturers in fair branches of trade. 

Scarcely a waggon or coach departs from the me- 
tropolis, which does not carry boxes and parcels of 
l^asp f qin to the camps^ se^portsj apd manufac- 
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turing towns. In London, regular marketSi in f ^ 
rious public and private houses^ are held by tht 
principal dealers ; where hawkers, pedlars, fraudu- 
lent horse-dealers, unlicensed lottery-office- keepers, 
gamblers at fairs, itinerant Jews, Irish labourers^ 
servants of toll-gatherers, and hackney-coach ow- 
ners, fraudulent publicans, market-women, rabbit- 
sellers, fish-cryers, barrow-women, and many~who 
would not be suspected, are regularly supplied 
with counterfeit copper and silver, with the advan- 
tage of nearly xool. per cent, in their favour ; and 
thus it happens, that through these various chan- 
nels, the country is deluged with immense quanti- 
ties of base money, which get into circulation $ 
while an evident diminution of the mint coinage is 
apparent to every common observer. 

It is impossible to reflect on the necessity to 
which all persons are thus reduced, of receiving 
and again uttering, money which is known to be 
false and counterfeit, without lamenting, that by 
thus familiarizing the mind to fraud and deception, 
the same laxity of conduct may be introduced intq 
other transactions of life :— "The barrier being bro- 
ken down in one part, the principle of common 
honesty is infringed upon, and infinite mischief to 
the very best interests of society, is the result, in 
cases at first unthought of. 

To permit, therefore, theexistenc?of an adulte- 
rated and ill-regulated silver and copper coinage^ 
is in fact to tolerate general fraud and deception, 
to the ultimate loss of many individuals 5 for the evil 
must terminate at some period, and then thousands 
must suffer $ with this aggravation, that the longer 
it continues, the greater will be the los& of property. 

Nor has the mischief been confined to the cqqn- 
terfeiting the com of the rea]m. Th« s^var^ce 

and 
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•nd ingenuity of man is constantly finding out new 
sources of fraud ; insomuch, that in London, and in 
Birmingham, and its neigh bouihood, Louis d^Ors^ 
Half Johannas French half crowns and shillings, as 
well as several coins of Flanders and Germany, and 
dollars of excellent workmanship, in exact imitati- 
on of the Spanish dollars issued from the Bank, in 
1797, have been from time to .time counterfeited \ 
apparently without suspicion, that under the act 
of the 14th Elizabeth, (cap. 3,) the offenders wcrt 
guilty of misprision of high- treason. 

These ingenious miscreants have also extended 
their iniquitous manufacture to the coins of India } 
and a coinage of the star pagoda of Arcot was 
established in London for years by one person* 
These counterfeits, being made wholly of blanched 
copper, tempered in such a manner as to exhibits 
when stamped, the cracks in the edges, which aro 
always to be found on the real Pagodai cost tho 
maker only three half-pence each, after being 
double gilt. When finished, they were generally 
sold to Jews at five shillings a dosen» who disposed 
of them afterwards at 2s. 3 s. or even 58. each; and 
through this medium, they have been introduced by 
a variety of channels into India, where they wero 
mixed with the real Pagodas of the country, and 
oassed at their full denominated value of eight shil* 
lings sterling. 

The sequins of Turkey, another sold coin, worth 
about £ve or six shillings, have in like manner been 
counierfeited in London ;-*Thus the national cha- 
racter is wounded, and the disgrace of the British 
name proclaimed in Asia, and even in the most 
distant regions in India. Nor can it be sufficiently 
J^mepted that persons who consid(;r themselves as 

ranking 
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ranking in superior stations of iife» with some pre- 
tensions to honour and integrity, have suffered their 
avarice so far to get the better of their honesty, as 
to be concerned in this iniquitous traffic. 

It has been recently discovered that there are at 
least 1 20 persons in theMetropolb and the country » 
employed principally in coining; and selling bast 
rooney ; and this» independent of the numerous horde 
of utterers, who chiefly support themselves by 
passing it at its full value. 

It will scarcely be credited, that of criminals of 
this latter class, who have either been detected, pro- 
secuted, or convicted, within the last seven years, 
there stand upon the register of the Solicitor ta th« 
mint, more than 650 names !*— And yet the mis* 
chief is not diminished. When the reader is in- 
formed, that two persons can finish from aool. to 
300I. (nominal value), in base silver in six days $ 
and that three people, within the same period, will 
stamp the like amount in copper, and takes into 
the calculation the number of known coiners, the 
aggregate amount in the course of a year will be 
found to be immense. Colquboun. 

On the circulation of Spanish dollars in 1804. a 
Jew was apprehended for uttering base ones and 
also suspected of being the coiner thereof, but 
there being no provision in the act against counter- 
feiting this coin, though it had been called in before 
(1797) on that account the offender escaped with 
impunity. Editor. 

So dexterous and skilful have coiners now become 
that by mixing a certain proportion of pure gold 
with a compound of base metal, they can fabricate 
guineas that shall be full weight, and of such perfect 
workmanship as to elude a discovery, except by per* 
sons of skill i while the intrinsic value does not ex- 
ceed 
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•ced thirteen or fourteen sliUIings, and in some in- 
stances is not more than eight or nine. Of this 
coinage considerable quantities were circulated some 
years since, bearing the impression of George the 
Second : and another coinage of counterfeit guineas 
of the year 17931 bearing the impression of his pre- 
sent Majesty, has been for some years in circulation^ 
finished in a masterly manner, and nearly full weight 
although the intrinsic value is not above eight shil- 
lings : half-guineas are also in circulation of the same 
coinage; and lately a good imitation of the seven- 
shilling pieces. But as the fabrication of such coin 
requires a greater degree of skill and ingenuity than 
generally prevails, and also a greater capital than 
most coiners are able to command, it is to be hoped 
it has gone to no great extent; for amidst allthe 
abuses which have prevailed of late years, it is un- 
questionably true, that the guineas and half- guineas 
which have been counterfeited in a style to elude 
detection, have borne no pioportion in point of 
extent to the coinage of base silver. Of this latter 
there are five different kinds at present counter- 
feited ; and which we shall proceed to enumerate. 
The first of these are denominated flats, from the 
circumstance of this species of money being cut out 
of flatted pb.tes, composed of a mixture of silver 
and blanched copper. The proportion of silver runs 
from one- forth to one-third, and in some instances 
to even one half: the metals arc mixed by a che- 
mical preparation, and afterwards rolled byflatting- 
mill!>, into the thickness of shillings, half>crowns, or 
crowns, according to the desire of the parties who 
bring the copper and silver, which last is generally 
stolen plate. It is not known, that there are at 
present above one or two rolling mills in London, 
although thcr« aro fCTml in th» countryi vvbere all 

the 
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the dealers and coiners of this species of base money 
resofty for the purpose of having these plates pre* 
pared ; from which* when finished, blanks or round 
pieces are cut out, of the sizes of the money meant 
to be counterfeited. 

The artisans who stamp or coin these blankf^ into 
base money are seldom interested themselves. They 
generally work as mechanics for the large dealers 
who employ a capital in the trade ; and who furhlsh 
the plates, and pay about ei^ht per cent, tor the 
coinage, being at the rate of one penny for each 
shillins^f and twopence* halfpenny for each half- 
crown. 

This operation consists first In turning the blanks 
in a lathe i— then stamping them, by means of a 
press, with dies with the exact impression of the 
coin intended to be imitated : they are afterwards 
rubbed with sandpaper and cork ; then put into 
aquafortis to bring the silver to the surface i then 
rubbed with common salt; then with cream of 
tartar $ then warmed in a shevel or similar machine 
before the fire; and last of all rubbed with black- 
^^g» to give the money the appearance of having 
been in circulation. 

All these operations are so quickly performed, that 
two persons (a man and his wife for instance,) can 
completely finish to the nominal amount of fifty 
pounds In shillings and half-crowns in two days» 
.by which they will earn each two guineas a day. 

A shilling of this species, which exhibits nearly 
the appearance of what has been usually called a 
Birmingham shilling. Is intrinsically worth from 
twopence to fourpence ; and crowns and half-crowns 
are in the same proportion. The quantity made ot 
thi> sort of counterfeit coinage is very considerable; 
k requires less ingenuity thaa any gf the other 

methoda 
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metbods of coining* though at the same time it !s 
the most expensivt;* find ot coarse the Jeast profita- 
ble to the dealer ; who for the most part disposes 
of it to the uttetersy vulgarly called smashers* at 
from iSs. to 40s. for a guinea, according to the 
quality $ while these sma^shers generally manage to 
utter it again to the full import value. 

The second species ot counterfeit silver money 
passes among the dealers by the denomination of 
plated eoods ; from the circumstance of the shillings 
and half-crowiis being made of copper of a reduced 
size* and afterwards plated with silver* so extend- 
ed as to form a rim round the edge. This coin is 
afterwards stamped with dies so as to resemble the 
real coin ; and* from the circumstance of the sur- 
face being pure silver* is not easily discovered ex- 
cept by ringing the money on a table : but as 
this species of base money requires a knowledge of 
plating as well as a great deal of ingenuity, it is 
of course confined to few hands. It is however ex- 
tremely profitable to those who carry it on* as it 
can generally be uttered* without detection* at 
its full import value. 

The third species of base silver-money is called 

?]ain goods* and is totally confined to shillings, 
^hese are made of copper blanks turned in a lathe» 
«lf the exact size of a Birmingham shilling* after- 
wards silvered over by a particular operation used 
in colouring metal buttons j they are then rubbed 
over with cream of tartar and blacking* after which 
they are fit for circulation. 

These shillings do not cost the makers above on« 
halfpenny each : they are sold very low to the smash- 
ers or utterers* who pass them where they can* at the 
full nominal value $ and when the silver wearSyOff* 
which ia very soon the case* they aiesold to thv 
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Jews as bad shillJtigs, who generally resell them' aft 
m small profit to customer;), by whom they are rr* 
coloured* and thus soon brought again into circu- 
Isition. The profit is immense, owing to the trifling 
Talue of the materials ; but the circulation, on ac- 
count of the danger of discovery, is to be hoped is 
not yet very extensive. It is, however, to be re- 
marked, that it is a species of coinage not of a 
long standing. 

The fourth class of counterfeit silver-money is 
known by the name of castings, or cast goods. Thla 
species of work requires great skill and ingenuity, 
and is therefore confined to few hands ; for none 
but excellent artists can attempt it, with any pro* 
spect of great success. 

. The process is to melt blanched copper, and to 
cast it in moulds, having the impression, and being 
of the site of a crown, a half-crown, a shilling, or 
a sixpence, as the case may be ; after being removed 
from the moulds, the money thus formed is cleaned 
pfF, and afterwards neatly silvered over by an ope*- 
ration similar to that which takes place in tht 
manufacture of buttons. 

The counterfeit money made in imitation of sbili> 
lings by this process, is generally cast so as to have 
a crooked appearance; and the deception is so ad*> 
mirable, that although intrinsically not worth one 
halfpenny, by exhibiting the appearance of a thicit 
crooked shilling, they enter into circulation without 
suspicion, and are seldom refused while the suifacc 
exhibits no part of the copper ; and even after this 
the itinerant Jc%vs will purchase them at threepence 
each, though six times their intrinsic value, well 
knowing that they can again be recoloured at tht 
expence of half a farthing, so as to pass without 
slimculty foe their nominal valu« of twelve pence.-^ 

Avast 
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A vast number of the sixpences now in circulation 
Is of this species of coinage. 

The profit in every view, whether to the original 
Aiaker, or to the subsequent purchasers (after having 
Jost their colour) is immense. 

In fabricating cast money, the workmen are al<- 
irays more secure than where presses and dies are 
usttl s because upon the least alarm, and befbre any 
officer of justice can have admission, the counterfeits 
are thrown into the crucible ; the moulds are destroy- 
ed I and nothing is to be found that can convict, or 
tves criminate, the offender: on this account the 
present makers of cast money have reigned long, and 
were they careful and frugal, they might have be« 
come extremely rich ; but prudence rarely falls to 
the lot of men who live by acts of criminality. 

The fifth and last species of base coin made ill 
imitation of silver money of the realm is called figSf^ 
<[>r fig things. It is a very inferior sort of counter* 
feit money, of which composition, however, a gr)|at 

?art of the sixpences now in circulation are made* 
The proportion of silver is not, generally speaking, 
of the value of one fa^jthing in half a crown j aT« 
though there are certainly some exceptions, as 
counterfeit sixpences have been lately discovered, 
some with a mixture, and some wholly silver : but 
even these did not yield the maker less than from 
50 to 80 per cent, while the profit on the former 
h not less than from five hundred to one thousand 
per cent, and sometimes more. 

It is impossible to estimate the amount of this 
base money which has entered into the circulation 
of the country during the last twenty years ; but it 
must be very great, since one of the principal coin* 
«r8 of stamped money, who some time since left off 
business,, and nade some important discoveries, 

F 2 acknowledged 
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acknowledged to the author, that he ha4 coined to 
the extent of two hundred thousand pounds sterling 
in counterfeit half-crowns, and other base silver 
inoney» in a period of seven years. This is the less 
surprising, as two persons can stamp and finish to 
the amount of from lool. to 300!. a week. 

Of the copper money made in imitation of the 
current coin of the realm, there are many different 
sorts sold at various prices, according to the size 
and weight $ but in general they may be divided 
into two kinds, namely, the stamped aud the plaiu 
halfpence, of both which kind imnoense quantities 
have been made in London $ and also in Blrming« 
ham, Wedgbury, Bilston, and Wolverhamp- 
ton, &c. / 

The plain halfpence are generally made at Bir* 
mingham i and from their thicknesss afford a won* 
derful deception. They are sold, however, by tho 
coiners, to the large dealers, at about a farthing 
each, or 100 per cent, profit in the tale or aggregate 
number. These dealers are not the uttcrers, but 
sell them again by retail in pieces, or five-shilling 
papers, at the (ate of from a 8s. to 31s. for a guinea | 
not only to the smashers, but also to persons in 
different trades, as well in the metropolis as in the 
country towns, who pass them in the course of their 
business as the full import value. 

Farthings are also made in considerable quantities^ 
chiefly in London, but so very thin, that the profit 
upon this species of coinage is much greater than 
on the halfpence, though these counterfeits are not 
now, as formerly, made of base metal. The copper 
of which they are made is generally pure. The 
advantage lies in the weight alone, where the 
coiners, sellers, and utterers, do not obtain less than 
too per cent. A well known coiner has been said 

to 
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to fk>i8b from sixty to eighty pounds sterling a 
week. Of halfpence, two or three persons can 
stamp and finish to the nominal amount of at least 
two hundred pounds in six days. 

When it is considered that there are seldom less 
than between forty and fifty coinages or private 
mintF^ almost constantly employed in London and 
in different country towns, in stamping and fabri- 
eating base silver and copper money, the evil may 
justly be said to have arrived at an enormous 
height. It is indeed true, that these people have 
been a good deal interrupted and embarrassed, 
from time to time, by detections and convictions $ 
but while the laws are so inapplicable to the new 
tricks and devices they have resorted to^ these con* 
▼ictions are only a drop in the bucket : while such 
encouragements are held out, the execution of one 
logue only makes room for another to take up his 
customers ; and indeed as the offence of selling is 
only a misdemeanor, it is no unusual thing for the 
wife and family of a culprit, or convicted seller of 
base money, to carry on the business, and to sup* 
port him luxuriously in Newgate, until the expira- 
tion of the year and day's imprisonment, which is 
generally the punishment inflicted for this species 
ef offence. 

It has not been an unusual thing for several 
ef these dealers to hold a kind of market> every, 
morning, where from forty to fifty of the German 
Jew boys are regularly supplied with counterfeit 
halfpence, which i bey dispone of in the course of 
the day in different streets and lanes of the metro- 
f>olis, for bad shillings, at about threepence each. 
Care is always taken that the person who cries bad 
shillings shall have a companion near him, who 
carries tb^ halfpeng^i and t^kes charge of the pur* 

13 * chased 
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thased ihlTlings (nhicharcnot cut;) so ai to eluil* 
the detrcrion uf the ofBcen of (be police, in thi 
•vent of beinE searched. 

The bad ^illingi thu* pucchased, are received 
in payment by the mnployerl of the boys, for the 
bad halfpence supplied by them, at the rate of four 
killings & dozen ; and are generally resold to 
Mnasher!, at a proRt of tnoitalllingi adoTEn; who 
(peedily le colour then, and intcoduce them again 
into circulation, at their full nominal value. 

The boys n-ill generally clear from five to sevra 
ibillings a day, by this fraudulent busineM ; 
ifblch they almost uniformly spend, during the 
evening, in riot and deUauchery ) returning pen- 
uyleis in the morning; to their old trade. 

Thui it is that the frauds upon the public mnl- 
tipljr beyond all possible conception, while the 
tradesman, who, unwarily at least if not improperly, 
sells his counterfeit shillings to Jew boys at three- 
pence each, little suspects (bat it ii for the purpose 
of being returned upon him again at tbe rate of 
twelvepence j or loo per cent- profit to the pur- 
jrhaseis and utterers. 

But these are not the only criminal devices to 
which the coiners and dealers, as oeU as the ut< 
terers of base money, have had recourse, for tii> 
twering their iniquitous purposes. 

Previous to the act of the J7th Geo. j, cap- 1»6, 
counterfeit French crowns, half- crowns, and shil 
lings, of excellent vrorkman^liip, were introduced 
with a view to eluJe the puni'hment of tbe then 
(deficient laws relative to foreign coin. 

Fraudulent die sinkers are to be found both ■■ 
the metropolis and in Birmingham, who are exctl- 
letit artists i able and willing to copy the exact 
•imiUtuJe of any coin, tfttm ilw BiituJi guinea to 
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the wquin of Turkeyy or to the star pag^oda of 
Arcot* The delinquents have therefore every 
opportunity and assistance they can wish for } while 
tnetr accurate knowledge of the deficiency of the 
laws, (particularly relative to British coin) and 
where tne point ot danger lies, joined to the extreme 
difficulty of detection, operates as a great encou- 
ragement to this species of treason, felony, and 
fraud ; and affords the most forcible reason why 
these pests of society still continue to afflict the 
honest part of the community. 
. An opinion prevails, founded on information 
obtained through the medium of the most intellU 
gent of these coiners and dealers, that of the coun- 
terfeit money now in circulation, not above ond 
third part is of the species of flats or composition 
money, which hai been mentioned as the most in* 
trinsically valuable of counterfeit silver; and con* 
tains from one- fourth to one third silver : the re- 
mainder being blanched copper. — The other two 
thirds of the counterfeit money being cast or 
washed, and intrinsically worth little or nothings 
the imposition upon the public is obvious. Taking 
the whole upon an average, the amount of the 
injury may be fairly calculated at within lo per 
cent, of a total loss upon the mass of the base silver 
now in circulation j which, if a conclusion may 
be drawn from what passes under the review of 
any person who has occasion to receive silver in 
exchange, mu>t considerably exceed one million 
sterling ! To this we have the miserable prospece 
of an accession every year, until some effectual 
steps shall be taken to remedy the evil. 

Of the copper coinage, the quantity of counter* 
feits at one tmie in circulation might be truly said 
po equal threc*fourth parts of the wholei and notbing 

if 
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is more certain than that a very great proportion of 
the actual counterfeits passed as mint halfpencct 
from their size and appearance, although they, 
yielded the coiners a vast profit. 

Even at present the state both of the silver and 
copper ^coinage of this kingdom (the copper pence 
only excepted) deserves very particular attention, 
for at no time can any person minutely examincj* 
either the one coin or the other, which may come 
into his possession, without finding a considerable 
portion counterfeit. Colqttboun, 

These dealers are also assisted by fruit-women, 
who are always ready to give change to ladies 
(particularly when no gentleman is in company,) 
when perhaps not one shilling in the change is 
good ; and should the purchaser of the fruit object 
to any, abusive words ensue. — An instance of this 
happened not long ago in Cranbourn AHey. Rabbrt 
and fowl hawkers are likewise very dextrous in pass- 
ing bad money : they call in at shops, and propose 
bargains of fowls, apparently fine looking, but 
generally old ; vvhtn they receive payment, they 
have a mode of changing the silver, and telling the 
purchaser that he has given a bad shilling, or half 
a crown, producing accordingly a most notoriour 
base one: by their peremptory, and afterwards abu- 
sive manner, they force the master or mistress of 
the house (for who would have a mob about their' 
door ?) to give them good money for their coun- 
terfeit* A person of this description has imposed 
lately upon some very respectable people in Chelsea, 
but was fortunately stopped in his career. Editor, 

A species of counterfeit halfpence rmAfwholly of 
lead J has been circulated in considerable quantities, 
coloured in such a manner as even to deceive the 
best judges.— They are generally of the reign of 

Ctorge 
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Oeorge II. and have the exact appearance of old 
mint halfpence. Colquhoun* 

The same kind of counterfeit penny-pieces are 
also in circulation ; and as six or twelve penny* 
pieces are often taken in a lump, the leaden ones, 
on account of their exact size and similitude, are 
seldom or ever noticed. The colouring, however^ 
is very apt to wear oiF at the edges. 

Among our most notorious coiners was Thoma* 
Denton, a native of the northern part of York- 
shire $ though bred a tinman, from a taste for 
letters, he kept a bookseller*s shop in the citv of 
York. He soon after removed to London^ where 
seeing a speaking figure, made by some foreigners^ 
he completed another in a very short time, and by 
that means accumulated much money, by exhibiting 
it in various parts of England. The speaking 
figure he afterwards sold to a painter in the city, 
and made a writing figure, which on his execution 
was left in the hands of a friend. His abilities in 
the chemical line were very conspicuous, and h« 
afterwards translated Pinetti*s book of deceptions^ 
with notes. From his knowledge of chemistry he 
obtained the art of plating coach harness, &c. which 
be carried on jointly with the business of a book- 
feller, in Holliorn, for some time. In this business 
he unhappily formed a connection with a person 
notorious for making plain shillings. Those powers 
^hich assisted him to make several mathematical 
instruments^ as pentegraphs, 5ec. enabled him to 
imitate the current coin in a manner that deceived 
the best judges, and held the court nine hours upon 
his trial $ after which he was acquitted, but con- 
victed upon a different count. He suffered July i» 
1789, and died a professed infidel { he was conti- 
nually laughing and nodding to some of the specta- 

torsy 



tots, nhich he «ven did after the np w» irun 
«ver his tjt$. Editor. 

CRIMES, MEANS OF PKEVENTIKC. 

Il is better to prevent crimes than to punlih 
tliem. This is the fundameiilal principle of gooil 
iegi>.lation, which is the art of conducting men tv 
^e maximiaa of happiness, and to the miainutm of 
misery, if we apply this mathematical expression 
to the good and evil of life. But the means hi- 
therto employed for that purpose are generally ina- 
dequate, or contrary to the end proposed. It u 
impossible to reduce the tumultuoutactivity of man- 
kind to absohite regularity ; for, amidst the vi,- 
lious and opposite attiaciions of pleasure and pain, 
human laws are not suHicient entirely no prevent 
disorders in society. Such, however, is the chi- 
Diera of v>-eak men, when invested with authority. 
To prohibit a number of indifferent actions is not 
to prevent the crimes which they may produce, 
but to create netv onea, it is to change at will the 
ideas of virtue and vice, which, at other times, wtt 
ate rold, are eternal and imniutahlc. To what a 
■itustion should we be reduced if every thing wers 
to be forbidden that might possibly lead to * 
crime f We must be deprived of the use o£ our 
senses : for one motive that induces i man to com- 
mit a real crime, there are a thousand which excitv 
him to those indifferent actions which are called 
ciitncs by bad laws. If then, the probability that 
a crime will be committed be in proportion to the 
numtMr of motives, to extend the sphere of crimes 
(vill be to increase that probability. The genera- 
lity of laws are only exclusive privileges, the tri- 
bute of all to the advaijcage of ■ few. 

WstUd 
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Would you prevent crimes ? Let the laws be dear 
and simple, let the entire force of the nation be 
«inited in their defence, let them be intended rather 
to favour every individual than any particular 
classes of men, let the law^ be feared, and the 
Jaws only. The fear of the laws is salutary, but the 
fear of men is a fruitful and fatal source of crimes. 
JAtn enslaved are more voluptuous, more de« 
banchedj* and more cruel than ihose who are in a 
#tate of freedom. Thcde study the sciences, the in- 
terest of nations, have great objects before their eyes, 
and imitate them j hut those, whose views are con- 
fined to the present moment, endeavour, amidst the 
distraction of liot and debauchery, to forget their 
situation } accustomed to the uncertainty of all 
events, for the laws determine none, the conse- 
quences of their crimes become problematical, which 
gives an additional force to the strength of their 
passions. 

In a nation indolent from the nature of the elf. 
mate, the unctrrainty of the laws confirms and in. 
creases men's indolence and stupidity. In a vo- 
luptuous but active nation, this uncertainty occa? 
lions a muhipiicy of cabals and intrigues, which 
spread di>tru.st and diHidcnce through the hearts of 
all, aud dissimulation and treachery are the founda- 
tion of their prudence. In a brave and poweiful 
nation, this uncertainty ot the laws is at last de* 
ftroyed, after many oscillations from liberry to sla- 
fery, and from slavery to liberty again. 

Would you prevent crimes? Let liberty be at- 
tended with knowledge. As knowledge extends, 
the disadvantages which attend it diminish, and the 
advantages increase. A daring impostor, who is 
always a man of some genius, is adored by the ig- 
norant populace^ and despised by men of under- 
a^ standing 
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ttanding. Knowledge facilitates the comparison of 
objects, by shewing them in different points of 
▼Jew. When the clouds of ignorance are dispelled 
by the radiance of knowledge, authority trembles, 
but the force of the laws remain;; immoveable. Men 
of enlightened understanding must necessarily ap* 
prove those useful conventions which are the foun* 
dationsof public safety ; they compare, with the 
highest satisfaction, the inconsiderable j^ortion of 
liberty, of which they are deprived witli the sumi 
total sacrificed by others for their security j ob* 
serving, that they have only given up the perni- 
cious liberty of injuring their fellow creatures, they 
bless the throne, and the laws upon which it is esta* 
blished. Beccaria. 

CRIMES, ORIGIN OP* 

Idleness is a never-failing road to criminality, tt 
originates generally in the inattention and the bad 
example of profligate parents. — And when it hat 
unfortunately taken hold of the human mind, un^ 
necessary wants and improper gratifications, not 
known or thought of by persons in a course of in* 
dustry, are constantly generated : hence it is, that 
crimes are resorted to, and eveiy kind of vioknce» 
hfstile to the laws« and ^to peace and good oitler, 
is perpetrated. 

The criminal and unfortunate individuals, who 
compose the dismal catalogue of highwaymen, 
footpad -robbers, burglars, pick-pockets, and com- 
mon thieves in and about this metropolis, may bt 
divided into the three following classes : 

^. Young men of some education, who having ac- 
quired idle habits by abandoning business, or by 
toeing bred to no pro£e«sion, and having been se- 
duced 
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diuced by this idleness to indulge in gamb]ing» 
and scenes of debauchery and dissSpationy at 
length impoverished » and unable to purchase 
their accustomed gratifications« have recourse to 
the highway to supply their wants. 
ft. Tradesmen and others^ who having mined their 
fortunes and business by gaming and dissipation, 
sometimes, as a desperate remedy, go upon the 
road> 

But these two classes are extremely few in num« 
ber, and bear no proportion to the lower and more 
depraved part of the fraternity of thieves, who pur« 
sue the trade systematically ; who conduct their de- 
predations under such circumstances of caution, as 
to rendtr detection extremely difficult } and whose 
knowledge of all the weak parts of the Criminal 
Law is generally so complete, as to enable them to 
elude justice, and to obtain acquittals, when de- 
tected and put upon their trials : — namely—^ 

3. I St. Servants, ostlers, stable and post-boys out 
of place, who, preferring what they consider as 
idleness, have studied the profession of thieving, 
—id. Persons, who being imprisoned for debts, 
assaults, or petty offences, have learned habits 
of idleness and profligacy in goals.—- 3d. Idle and 
disorderly mechanics and labourers, who having 
on this account lost the coufidence of their mas* 
ttrs or employers, resort to thieving, as a means 
of support : from all which the notorious and 
hacknied thieves generally select the most trusty 
and daring to act as their associates.— 4th« Cri- 
minals tried and ac<]uitted of offences charged 
against them, of which class a vast number is an* 
nuallylet loose upon society.— «5fh. Convicts dis« 
charged from prisons and the huiks» after suf* 

o ferinf 
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fermg the sentence of the law ; too often instruct' 
ed by one another in all the arts and devices 
which attach to the most extreme degree of hu- 
man depravity, and in the perfect knowledge of 
the means of perpetrating crimes, and of eluding 
Justice. Colqukoun. 

Offences of every description have their origin in 
the vicious and immoral habits of the people, and 
in the facilities which the state of manners and soci- 
ety, particularly in vulgar life, afford in generating 
vicious and bad habits. 

In tracing the progreK of those habits which arc 
peculiar to the lower orders of the community in 
this great metropolis, from infancy to the adult 
stare, the cause will beat once discovered, why that 
almost uni'versal profligacy prevails, which, by be- 
ing productive of so much evil to the unfortunate 
individuals, as well as the community at large, can- 
not be sufficiently deplored. 

« Before a child is perhaps able to lisp a sentence, 
it is carried by its ill* fated mother to the tap- room 
of an ale-house, (it is even a practice not with a few 
of the labouring families in the eastern part of the 
town, to take lodgings in ale- houses,) in which 
are assembled multitudes of low company, many 
of whom have been perhaps reared in the same man- 
ner. — The vilest and most profane and polluted lan- 
guage, accompanied by oaths and imprecations, 
is uttered in these haunts of idleness and dissipation. 
—Children follow their parents during their pro- 
gress to maturity, and are almost the constant wit- 
nesses of their besotted courses.— Reduced, from 
their unfortunate habits, to the necessity of occupy- 
ing a miserable half* furnished lodging, from week 
to week, there is. no comfort at home.-*-No know- 
ledge of frugal covkcry exists^ by which a iiourish- 
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ing and palatable meal can be provided^ and fre- 
quently a sufficiency of fuel for that purpose is not 
accessible. — A succedaneum is found in the ale- 
bouse at three times the expence. — A common fire 
is provided for the guests, calculated to convey that 
warmth which could not be obtained at home ; and 
food and liquor is furnished at an expence which too 
seldom leaves any part of the weekly earning for 
cloathing, and none at all for education. — In this 
manner is a large proportion of what may be deno- 
minated the lowest classes of the people reared in 
the metropolis $ and the result is, that while many 
of the adults are lost to the state by premature 
death, from sottishness and irregularity, not a few 
of their offspring are never raised to manhood : But 
this is not all :— when by means of strong constitu- 
tions, they survive the shocks which nature has sus- 
tained in its progress to maturity, under the influ* 
ence of habits so exceedingly depraved, they are re- 
strained by no principle, of morality or religion^ 
(for they know nothing of either,) and only wait 
for opportunities, to plunge into every excess and 
every crime. 

Another cause of the increase may be traced to 
the bad and immoral education of apprentices. {See 
Apprentices^ 

Another cause may be traced to the situation of 
idle and profligate menial servants out of place, and 
destitute of the means of obtaining situations from 
the lobs of character. — These too, seek for resources 
in Public-houses, where they soon become the asso- 
ciates of Thieves, Pickpockets, Burglars, and 
Highwaymen ; and it is believed to be chicfJy from 
this class, particularly Riding Footmen^' and Pw///- 
/w»/, that the corps of Highway Robbers is con- 
stantly rcctuited— while others less skilled in horse- 

G a manshipi 
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manship become Burglars, Footpads, and Pick« , 
pockets. 

With the major part of this class the transition 
is easy-— depravity had previously taken hold of 
their minds— every other resource has failed them, 
»nd to this they resort, as soon as they can find 
means to enlist in any gang that will receive them, 
where, to those who confine themselves chiefly to 
burglaries, their knowledge of the interior of the 
Iiouses of their former masters, and their probable 
acquaintance with some of the female servants, will 
be a considerable recommendation, and even a 
ground of seduction. 

Another cause ^ and no inconsiderable one, of the 
progress and increase of crimes, may be developed » 
by contemplating the deplorable state and condition 
of the lower order of the Jews in the metropolis* 
who are of the society of the Dutch Synagojrue. 
Totally without education, and very seldom trained 
to any trade or occupation, by which they can earn 
their livelihood by manual labour ; their youths ex- 
cluded from becoming apprentices, and their fe- 
males from hiring themselves generally as servants, 
on account of the superstitious adherence to the 
mere ceremonial of their persuasion, as it respects 
meat not killed by the Jews, nothing can exceed their 
melancholy condition, both with regard to them- 
selves and society. Thus excluded from these re« 
sources, which other parts of the community pos- 
sess, they seem to have no alternative but to resort 
to those tricks aud devices, which ingenuity sug- 
gests, to enable persons, without an honest means of 
subsistence, to live in idleness. 

Another cause of the increase and multiplication 
of crimes has arisen from the depraved morals of the 
aquatic labourers aud others^ employed on the 

wharfsj 
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wharfs and quays, and in ships, vessels, and crafty 
upon the river Thames ; and from the want, until 
lately, of an appropriate preventive system to check 
these depredations. 

Another cause, and certainly none of the least f 
which has tended to facilitate the commission of 
crimes, has been the want of a proper control over 
persotis of loose conduct and dishonest habits, who 
have opened shops for the purchase and sale of old 
iron, and other metals^— old stores — rags — old fur- 
niture — old building materials, and second-hand 
wearing apparel, and other goods ; and also cart« 
keepers for the collection and removal of these arti- 
cles from place to place. 

The easy and concealed mode of disposing of pil- 
fered aricles, through the medium of these recep« 
(acles, has tended more to the corruption of the 
morals of youth, and to the multiplication of crimes, 
than it is possible to conceive 5 nor has the mode of 
licensing pawnbrokers, without a due regaid to cha- 
racter, and a more effectual control, been in many 
respects less mischievous to the community.— To 
the reputable part of this class of dealers it is de- 
grading, and even cruel, that the reproach and 
stigma, arising from the nefarious practices of the 
fraudulent, should unavoidably in the public mind, 
attach upon those that are blameless, and fair in 
their dealings.— While the law admits of no power 
of discrimination, and no means of excluding im- 
proper characters exist, the evil must continue j and 
while it remains on the present footing, it must also 
be considered as no inconsiderable medium, by 
which both petty and more atrocious crimes are 
produced. 

But perhaps the greatest source of delinquency 
gnd crimes is to be ascribed to ill -regulated public* 

G y houses, 
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houses, condueted by men of loose conduct and 
depraved morals, since it is in these receptacles 
that the corruption of morals originates. — It- is 
here that the minds of youth are contaminated, and 
the conspiracies for the purpose of committing 
frauds and depredations on the public formed and 
facilitated. 

A disorderly and ill regulated public-house, 
therefore, i» one of the greatest nuisances that can 
exist in civil society^— Innumerable are the tempta* 
tions which are to be found in these haunts of 
idleness, to seduce the innocent, and to increase the 
resources of the evil-disposed to do mischief. 

Whatever tends to promote vice and dissipation^ 
whether arising from low gaming by means ot cards^ 
dice, dominos, ^shuffleboard, and other sedentary 
games; or fraudulent insurances in the lottery, 
calculated to fascinate and seduce the unwary, and 
to poison the minds of all ranks in the humble 
walks of vulgar life, is here to be found ; in spite 
of every laudable precaution, exercised by magis* 
trates, under the present system of police applicable 
to this object.— Even prostitutes of the lowest cast 
are not seldom introduced, where the gains of the 
landlord are thereby to be promoted. 

It is in these receptacles that thieves and robbert 
of every description hold their orgies, and concert 
and mature their plans of depredation on the peace- 
ful subject ; and nere too it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that their booty is deposited and concealed* 

It is here also that markets are held for the sale 
of base money, where every facility is afforded for 
the purpose of concealment, and assistance iu 
escaping justice. 

In fact, there is scarce any moral evil by which 
society is affiictcd<—the mind debauched—the vir- 

tuouil 
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tuous parent anH master distressed, and the rum of 
families and individuals effected, which are not 
generated in public houses. 

To the catalogue already detailed may be added 
Gaming- bouses t of every description, particularly 
bouses of the lo-iveU cast, v 

Next to gaming, illicit trade, br smuggling, may 
be mentioned as a very productii^e source of crimi* 
nality. The vast extent of the trade and revenues 
of the country j its insular situation, and the temp- 
tations arising from the magnitude of the duties, 
contribute exceedingly to the corruption of morals, 
not only of these engaged in illicit pursuits, but it is 
to be lamented also of the inferior officers them* 
selves, whose duty it is to prevent this evil. 

Severe and {pointed as the laws unquestionably 
are wkhan immediate view to the prevention of this 
evil, experience proves how ineff'ectual they have 
been, since every idle and profligate character be- 
comes a smuggler. But it is not merely the oflTtnce 
of smuggling, as it relates to the revenue, which is 
to be deplored as a grievance to the public, since 
those on the nea coasts of the kingdom, concerned 
in such pursuits, are generally of ferocious habits, 
which produce such excesses and depredations upoa 
the unfortunate, when suffering the calamity of 
shipwreck, as would disgrace the rudest savages. 
With contaminated minds, depraved hearts, men 

fiven up to such warfare upon helpless humanity, 
ecome fi^t instruments for every species of crimina- 
lity ..» Vagabonds by trade, the transition frotn one 
offence to another is ea&y, and hence through this 
medium many culprits are added to the general 
catalogue of delinquency, which nothing can check 
Of prevent t'ut a system of police, attaching re- 
sponsibility 
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sponsibility sbmewhere instead of no wherej as at 
present. 

Crimes are also generated in no inconsiderable 
degree, by the evil examples exhibited in prisons, 
and by the length of tirtie persons charged with 
offences are suffered to remain in goals pievioiis to 
their trial, particularly in the counties adjoining 
the metropolis, where they frequently are in con- 
finement fiVe or six months before the assizc-s.— If 
•they wtre novices in villainy before, the education 
they receive in these seminaries, in the event of their 
escaping justice, returns them upon society, com- 
pletely proselyted and instructed in the arts of mis- 
chief and depredation. 

Nor have the unequal scale of punishments, and 
the ultimate unconditional pardons, dictated no 
doubt by the purest motives of humanity, a less 
tendency to generate new crimes. Encouraged by 
the (Chances of escaping free, even after conviction, 
inany delinquents pursue their evil courses, trusting 
ultimately to this resource, if other devices shall 
fail. JbiJ. 

Notwithstanding all that has, been urged by our 
learned writers, houses of ill fame are certainly the 
Me/ origin of crimes. Not only girls of a tender 
age are deluded (and prostitution, opens the gate 
for every other sin,) but apprentices, clerks, &c* 
are here initiated in criminality. Whoever reads 
our preceding volumes will find, that many noto^ 
rious characters have been first of all corrupted by 
their improper connections with women. We had 
not long ago a mother searching for her daughter, 
{aged only fourteen,) who had been seduced from 
her by the mistress of one of these houses in Lisle 
Street. Surely the Society for the Suppression ot 

; . . Vice 
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Vice wouM have acted more characteristically had 
they endeavoured to shut up tbest schools of infamy^ 
instead of depriving the honest mechaniCy who has 
been toiling hard all the rest of the week, from en- 
joying himself over a pint of beer on a Sunday. 
Editor. 

CRIMES, PROOFS OP. 

The following general theorem is (of great use in 
determining the certainty of a fact. When the 
proofs of a crime are dependent on each other, 
that is, when the evidence of each witness, taken 
separately, proves nothing, or when all the ^proi^t 
are dependent upon one, the number of prodfs nei- 
ther increase nor diminish the probability of the 
fact $ for the force of the whole is no greater than 
the force of that on which they depended ; and if 
this fails, they all fall to the ground. When the 

firoofs are independent on each other, the probabi- 
ity orthe fact increases in proportion to toe num« 
ber of proofs \ for the falsehood of one does not 
diminish the veracity of another. 

It may seem extraordinary to speak of probability 
with regard to crimes, which, to deserve a punish- 
ment, must be certain. But this paradox will vanish 
when it is considered, that strictly speaking, moral 
certainty is only probability, but which is called a 
certainty, because every man in his senses assents to 
it from an habit produced by the necessity of act- 
ing, and which is anterior to all speculation. That 
certainty which is necessary to decide that the 
accused is guilty, is the very same which deter* 
mines every man in the mo&t important transactions 
of his life. 

The proofs of a crime may be divided into two 
classes, perfect and imperfect. Those may be 

called 
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called perfect which exclude the possibility of inno- 
cence ) imperfect, those which do not exclude this 
possibility. Of the first, one only is sufficient for 
condemnation ; of the second, as many are required 
as form a perfect proof ; that is to say, that though 
each of these, separately taken, does not exclude 
the possibility ot innocence, it is nevertheless ex- 
cluded by their union. It should be also observed* 
tliat the imperfect proofs, of which the accused, if 
innocent, might clear himself, and does not, be- 
come perfect. 

But it is much easier to feel this moral certainty 
of proofs than to define it exactly. For this reason 
It is an excellent way which establishes assistants to 
the principal judge, and those chosen by lot ; for 
that ignorance which judges by its feelings is less 
subject to error than the knowledge of the laws 
which judges by opinion. Where the laws are 
clear and precise, the office of the judge is merely 
to ascertain the fact. If, in examining the proofs 
of a crime, acuteness and dexterity be required, if 
clearnesss and precision be necessary in summing up 
the result, to judge of the result itself nothing is 
wanting but plain and ordinary good sense, a less 
fallacioiM guide than the knowledge of a judge» 
accustomed to find guilty, and to reduce all things 
to an artificial system borrowed from his studies. 
Happy the nation where the knowledge of the law 
is not a science ! 

It is an admirable law which ordains that every 
man shall be tried by his peers; fur, when life, 
liberty, and fortune are in question, the sentiments 
which a difference of rank and fortune inspire 
should he silent ; that superiority with which the 
fprtunate look upon the unfortunate, and that envy 
with which the inferior regard their superiors, should 

have 
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jhave no inflaence. But when the crime is an of* 
fence against a fellow subjecty one half of«the judges; 
should be peers to the accused, and the other peers 
to the person offended ; so that all private interest, 
which, in spite of ourselves, modifies the appear^ 
ance of objects, even in the eyes of the most equi- 
table, is counteracted, and nothing remains to turn 
aside the direction of truth and the laws. It is also 
just that the accused should have the liberty of 
excluding a certain number of his judges: where 
this liberty is enjoyed for a long time, without any 
instance to the contrary, the criminal seems to con- 
demn himself. 

All trials should be public, that opinion, which 
is the best, or perhaps the only cement of society, 
may curb the authority of the powerful and the 
passions of the judge, and that the people may say, 
•* We arc protected by the laws j we are not 
slaves:'' a sentiment which inspires courage, and 
which is tho best tribute to a sovereign who knows 
his real interest. Beccaria, 

CRIMES, PUNISHABLE BY DEATH. 

Treason, and petty treason 5 under the former of 
these is included the offence of counterfeiting the 
gold and silver coin. See Coiners.^ 

Murder, (which see. J 

Arson, (which see,) or wilfully and maliciously 
Jburning a house, barns with corn, &c. 

Rape, or the forcible violation of chastity. 

Stealing an heiress. 

Sodomy, a crime against nature, committed either 
with man or beast. 

Piracyi or robbing ships and vessels at sea j un- 
der 
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der which are included the oflPences of sailors for* 
tfibly hindeting their captains from fighting. 

Forgeries of deeds, bond^, bilk, notes, public 
securities, &c. &c. Clerks of the bank embezzling 
notes, altering dividend warrants $ paper-makers^ 
unauthorized, using moulds for notes, &c. 

Destroying ships, or setting them on fire. 

Bankrupts not surrendering, or concealing their 
effects. 

Burrlary or hoursebreaking in the night-time* 

Highway robbery. 

Housebreaking in the day-time. See Larceny. 

Privately stealing or .picking pockets above one 
shilling. 

Shoplifting above dve shillings. 

Stealing bonds, bills, or bank notes. 

Stealing bank notes or bills from letters. 

Stealing above forty shillings in any house* 

Stealing above forty shillings on a river. 

Stealing linen, &c. from bleaching grounds^ &c. 
lor destroying linen therein. 

Maiming or killing cattle maliciously, (Black 
Act, 9 Geo. i cap. a».) 

Stealing Iior&es, cattle, or sheep. 

Shooting at a revenue officer, or at any other 
person, (Black Act.) 

Pulling down houses, churches, &c. 

Breaking down tlie head of a fish-pond, whereby 
fish may be lost. The unwillingness which ir must 
be expected a jury would have to convict a man 
capitally for this offence, might be adduced, among 
many other instances, to shew to what extent public 
justice is defeated, merely from the severity of the 
laws, and the want of a scale of punishments pro- 
portioned to the offences. 

Cutting 



Cutting down trees in an avenue or gard^n» Stc. 

Cutting down river or .sea banks. 

Cutting hop binds 

Setting fire to coal mines. 

Taking reward for helping another to stolen 
goods in certain cases. 

Returning from transportation ; or beirig at large 
in the kingdom after sentence. 

Stabbing a person unarmed, or not having m. 
weapon drawn, if he die in sin months. 

Concealing the death of a bastard child. 

Maliciously maiming or disfiguring any person^ 
&c. lying in wait for the purpose. 

Sending threatening letters (Black Act.) See 
Threatening Letters. 

Kiots by twelve or more, and not dispersing in 
an hour after proclamation. 

Being accessaries to felonies deemed capital* 

Stealing woollen cloth from tenter-'grounds.- 

Stealing from a ship in distress. 

Government stores, embezzling, burning or de« 
stroying in dock-yards, in certain cases. 
. Challenging jurors above lb in capital felonies^ 
or standing mute. 

Cottons, selling with. forged stamps* 

Peer stealing, second otfeiice 5 or even first of-; 
fence under the Black Act, not usually enforced. 

Uttering counterfeit money, thiid offence. 

Prisoners under insolvent acts guilty of perjury. 

Destroying silk or velvet in^the loom i or the . 
' tools for manufacturhig thereof j or destroying 
woollen goods, racks, or tools, or entering a house 
for that purpose. 

Servants purloining their masters^ goods, value 
forty shillings. 

K Personating 
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Personating baiU or acknowledging fines er 
judgnients,in another*8 name. 

Escape by breaking prison, in certain cases. 

il (tempting to kill privy counsellors, &c. 

Sacrilege. 

Smuggling by persons armed ; or assembling 
armed for that purpose. 

Robbery of the mail. 

Destroying turnpikes or bridges, gates, weigb- 
ing engines, locks, sluices, enguies for draining 
marsheS} Sec. 

Mutiny^ desertion, ice by tbe martial aiid sta« 
tiite law. 

Soldiers or sailors enlisting into foreign service. 

^t will scarcely be credited by those, whose ha- 
bits of life do not permit them to enter into dis- 
cussions of this sort, that by the laws of Btiglaody 
there are above one hundred and sixty different of- 
fences which subject the parties, who are found 
guilty, to death, without bcnefit.of clergy. This 
multiplicity ^f capital punishments must, in the 
nature of things, defeat those ends, the attainment 
of which ought to be the object of all law^ namely, 
the prevention of crimes. 

In consequence of this severity, (to use the 
words of an admired writer," The injured^ through 
*' compassion, will often forbear to prosecute : 
'< Juries, through compasi^ion, will sometimes for- 
** get their oaths, and either acquit the guilty, or 
*\ mitigate the nature of the offence : and judge;:, 
'< through compassion, will respite one half the 
*' convict^;, and recommend them to royal mercy.** 

The Roman empire never flourished so much as 
during the aera of the Portian law, which abrogated^ 
the punishment of death for all crffenc^s whatsoever. 

When 
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when severe punishments andean incorrect police 
vfrere aiterwards revived, the empire, fell. 

It is not meant, however, to be insinuated that . 
this would be altogether a proper system of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, to be adopted in modern times. 

In the present state of society, it becomes indis- 
pensably necessary, that offences, which in their na- 
ture are highly injurious to the public, atnd where 
no mode of prevention can be establishedi should 
be punished by the forfeiture of life $ but these 
dreadful examples should be exhibited as seldom m 
possible : for, while on the one hand, such punish* 
ftients often defeat the ends of justice, by tbeirnot 
being carried into execution 3 so on the other, by 
being often repeated, they lose their effect upon the 
minds of the people. 

Can that be Aought a correct system of juri§r 
prudence, which inflicts the penalty of death, for 
breaking down the nK)und ota fish-pond, whereby, 
the fish may escape s 6t cutting down a fruit-tree in 
a garden or orchards or stealing a handkerchief^ 
or any trifle, privately from a person's pocket, zbovh 
the value of xad. while a number of other crimes^ 
of much greater enormitjr, are only punished wirb^ 
transportation and imprisonment; and while the 
punishment of murder itself is^ and can be, only 
d^ath, with a few circumstances of additional ig« 
nominy ? Colquboun, 

CRIMES ANP PUNISHMENTS, OF THE P&OPoR-^ 

TibN BETWEEN. 

It is not only the common interest of mankind 
that crimes should not be committed, but that 
criines'of every kind should be less frequent in pro- 
portion to the evil they produce in society. There- 

Hz V upon 
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upon the nueans made use of by the legislature, to 
prevent crimes, should be more powerful, in pro- 
portion as they are destructive of the public safety 
and happiness, as the inducements to commit them 
are stronger. Therefore there ought to be a fixed 
proportion between crimes and punishments. 

It is impossible to prevent, entirely, all the dis- 
orders which the passions of mankind cause in so- 
ciety. These disorders increase in proportion to 
the number of people, and the opposition of pri- 
vate interests. If we consult history, we shall find 
them encreasing, iir every state, with the extent of 
dominion. In political arithmetic. It Is necessary 
to substitute a calculation of probabilities to ma- 
thematical exactness. That force which continu- 
ally impeb us to our own private interest, like gravi- 
ty, acts incessantly, unless it meets with an obstacle 
to oppose it. The effects qf this force are the con- 
fused series of human actions. Punishments, 
which are political obstacles, prevent the fatal ef- 
fects of private interest, without destoying the imi- 
pelliHg cause, which is that sensibility inseparable, 
from man. The legislator acts, in this case, lik? 
a skilful architect, who endeavours to counteract 
the force of gravity by combining the circumstances 
which va^j contribute to the strength of his 
edifice. 

The necessity of uniting in society being 
granted, together with the conventions which the 
opp osite interests of individuals must necessarily re- 
qu^/e, a scale of crimes may be formed, of which 
tn ^'St degree .should consist of those which imme- 
diately attend to the dissolution of society, an4 
the last of the Smallest possible injustice done to a 
private member of that society. Between these 
extremes will bp comprehended a|! actions contrary 

to 
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to the public good which are called crimrnali and 
which descend by insensible degrees, decreasing 
from the highest to the lowest. If mathematical 
calculation could be applied to the obscure and in- 
finite combination of h\iman actions, there might 
be a corresponding scale of punishments, descend- 
ing from the greatest to the least : but it will be 
sufficient that the wise legislator mark the prin* 
cipal divisions, without disturbing the order, lest to 
the crimes of the first degree be assigped pu- 
nishments of the last. If there were an exact and 
-universal scale of crimes and punishments, we 
should there have a common measure of the degree 
or liberty and slavery, humanity and cruelty of 
different nations. 

Any action which is *not comprehended lii the 
above mentioned scale will not be called a crime^ 
or punished as such, except by those who have an 
interest in the denomination. The uncertainty of 
•the extreme points of this scale hath produced a 
system of morality which contradict the laws, a 
multitude of laws that contradict each other, and 
many which expo>e the best men to the severest 
punishments, rendering the ideas of vice and vir- 
tue vague and fluctuating, and even their existence 
doubtful. Hence th« fatal lethargy of political 
bodies, which terminates in their destruction. 

Whoever reads, with a philosophic eye, the his- 
tory of nations, and their laws, will generally find^ 
that the ideas of virtue and vice, of a good or a 
bad citizen, change with the revolution of ages $ 
toot in proportion to the alteration of circumstances^ 
and consequently conformable to the common gwnf, 
t)ut in proportion to the passions and errors by 
which the xlilFerent lawgivers were successively in- 
Hiiunccd, He will frequently observe^ that thepas- 

^ H 3 M0«8 
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sions and Vices of one age are the foundation of 
the morality of the foljowing ; that violent passion, 
the offspring of fanaticism and enthusiasm, being 
weakened by time, which reduces all the phenor 
inena of the natural and moral world to an equa- 
i»,ty, become, by degrees, tjie prudence, of the age, 
and an UKefu) instrument in the hands of the pow- 
erful, or aitful politician, ilepce the uncertainty 
of our notions of honour and virtue $ an uncer- 
tainty which will ever remain, because they change 
with the revolutions of time, and names survive the 
things they originally ^igni^ed j they change with 
the boundarjps pf^ »tates, which are often the same 
both in physical and moral geography. 

Pleasure and pain are the only springs of actions 
in beings endowed with sensibility. Pveq amongst 
the motives which excite men (p acts of religion^ 
the invisible legislator lia$ ordained rewards and pu- 
nishments. From a pfirtial distribution of thesie 
will arise that cpntr^dictlon, ^o little observed be- 
cause so coni^non, to wit, that of punishing by the 
laws the crimes which the laws h^vc occasioned.. 
If an equal punishment be ordained for two crimes 
^hat injure society in different degrees, there is no- 
thing to deter men from committuig the greater as 
often as it is attended witl^ greater advantage, 
Beccaria. 

CRiMESi pEGfLEES OF, KQW. TO BE ^ST|- 

MATEI>. 

Crimes are pnfy to b^ fpeasured by the injury 
'done to society. 

They err, therefore, who imagine that a crimf 
is greater or less according to the Intention of this 
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person by whom it h committed ; for rhis will de- 
pend on the actual impression of objects on tho 
senses, and on the previous disposition of the mind ; 
both which will vary in different persons, and even 
in the same person at different times, according to 
rhe succession of ideas, paf^sions, and circumstances.^ 
Upon that system it would be necessary to form, 
not only a particular code for every individual, 
but a new penal law for every crime. Men, often 
with the best intention, do the greatest injury to 
society, and, with the worst, do it the most essen-' 
tial services. 

Others hav? estimated crimes rith^r by the dig- 
nity of the person offended than by their conse> 
quenees to society. If this were the true standard, 
the smallest irreverence to the Divine Being ought 
to be punished with infinitely more severity than the 
assa&sinatioQ of a monarch. 

In short, others have imsigined, that the great* 
ness of the sin should aggravate the crime. But 
fhe fallacy of this opinion will appear on the slight 
ebt consideration of the relations between man and 
man, and between God and man. The relations 
between man and man are relations of equality, 
^ecesiiity alope hath produced, from the opposition 
of prjyjire pa^^ions ^nd interests, the idea of public 
utility, whidi is the foundation of human justice. 
The other are relations of dependence, between an 
jniperfect creature and his Creator, the most perfect 
pf being, who has reserved to himself the sole right 
of being both lawgiver and judge ; for he alone can, 
vviihoiji^t injustice, be, at the «ame time, both one 
and the other. If he hath decreed eternal punisht 
inents for those who disobey his will,. shall an insect 
4ftie to jwt himself in the place oi divine justice, oe 
, , .. . fmen^ 



pretend to punisli far the Almighty, who is Iiimstlf 
all-iuflicicnt, who eamioi receive the impreuionof 
pleasure or paiti, and who alone, of all other belnga, 
acts without being acted upon ? The degree of 
sin depends on the malignity of the heart, which is 
impenetrable 10 Anile beings. Hoir then can the 
degree of sin seitc as a standard to determine (ha 
(iegree of crimes ? If that weie admitted, men 
may ponish mhcn God pardan«, and pardon when 
God condemns; and thus act in oppwition to the 
Supreme Being. 

We ha«e proved, then, that crimes ateto be es- 
timated bythr injury done to society. This is one 
of those palpable truths which, though evident, to 
ihe meanest capacity, yet, by a combination of 
circumstances, are only knoWn to a few thinking 
men in every nafion, and in every age- But opi- 
nions, worthy only of the despotism of Asia,'and 
patsion'f armed with- power, and authority, have, 
generally by iiiiens'ible, and lomctlmes by v'ralenc 
impressions on the timid credulity of men, effaced 
those um pie ideas which, peihaps, constituted the 
JiisE pliilo^ophy of infant society. Happily the 
philoKipby of the present enlightened age scfins 
- again to conduct iis to the same principles, and 
with that degree of certainty which is obtained by 
a rational examination and repeated experience. 
UiJ. ■ . 

CRJMEl, DIVISIONS OF. 

We should now examine and distinguish the 
different spedes of crimes, and the modes of pu- 
nishment i but they are- so variable in their nature 
ftom the dilfetent ciTCumtcanci:scf agesudcoun- 
tties, x\^u. the detail vrouJd be titusome and endleas. 
a it 
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It m\\ be sufficient to point out the most general 
principles, and the most common and dangetou3 
errors, in order to undeceive as well those who> from 
a mistaken zeal for liberty, would introduce anarchy 
and confusion, as those who pretend to reduce so- 
ciety in general to the regularity of a convent. 

Some crimes are immediately destructive of so. 
ciety, or its representative ; others attack the pri- 
vate security of the life> property, orhonour of indi- 
viduals f and a third class consists of such actions 
as are contraiy to the laws which relate to the ge- 
neral good of the community. 

The first, which are of the highest degree, as' 
they are most destructive to society, are called 
crimes of leze-niajesty.* Tyranny and ignorance^ 
which have confounded the clearest term$ and ideas» 
have given this appellation to crimes of a different 
nature, and consequently have established the same 
punishment for each} and on this occasion, as on a 
thousand others, men have been sacrificed victims 
to a word. Every crime, even of the most private 
nature, injures society } but every crime does not 
threaten its immediate destruction. Moral as well 
as physical actions have their sphere of activity 
differently circuipspribed, like all the movements of ' 
nature,. by time apd space j it is therefore a so- 
phistical interpretation, the common philosophy of 
slaves, that would confound the limits of things 
established by eternal truth. 

i To these succeed crimes which are destructive of 
thie security of individuals. This secuiity bting, 
the prinppal end of all society, and to which every 
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citken hath an undoubted rights it becomes iiidti- 
' pensabiy necessary, that to these primes the greatest 
of punish men tfi should be assigned. 

The opinion, that every member of society his 
a rigbt to do any thing that is not contrary to the 
laws without fearing any other inconveniences tha<) 
those which are the natural consequences df the 
action itself, is a political dogma, which sbookl be 
' defended by the laws inculcated by the itiagis- 
trates, and believed by the people i a sacred dogmsly 
without which thefe can be no lawful society, a 
just recompence for our sacrifice of that universill 
liberty of action common to all-sensible beings^ and 
only limitted by our natural powers. By this pria- 
xiple our minds become free, active^ and vigorous^ 
by this alone we are inspired by fhat virtue which 
knows no fear^ so different from that pliant pru- 
dence, worthy of those only who can bear, a preca- 
rious existence. 

Attempts, therefore, against the life and liberty 
of a citizen are crimes of the highest nature. Under 
this head we comprehend not only assassinations and 
robberies committed by the populace, but bv 
grandees and magistrates, whose example act& with 
more force, and at a greater distance, destroying 
the ideas of justice and duty among the subjects, 
and substituting that of the right of the strongest^ 
equally dangerous to those who exercise it, and to 
those who suffer. 

Another class of crimes are those, which disturb 
the public tranquiliiry, and the quiet of' the citi- 
zens, such as tumults and riots in the public 
streets. Jbid, 

Crimes punishable by Transportation, &c. 
See Felonies^ Single. 

Crimes 
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C&IMES BUNISHABLB BY FlNE> &C. See MjS<\ 

DEMEANORS. 



CONFINEMENT, CLOSE. 

When a criminal is sentenced to close confine* 
nient in China, he is fastened, at full length, upon 
k sort of bedstead, a chump of wood serving for a 
pillow., HU hands and feet are loaded with iron 
manacles and fetters; his neck is chained to a ]iost, 
and fastened by two padlocks. Punishments of 
Ci^/ff^. See Imprisonments. 



CONFISCATION. 

Should the person who is excluded for ever from 
society be deprived of his property ? ' This question 
may be considered in diifi^rent lights. The confis- 
cation of effects, added to banibhment, is a greater 
punishment than banishment alone i there otight. 
then to be some cases, in which, accord mg to the 
crime, either the whole fortune should be confis- 
cated, or part only, or none at all. The whole 
should be forfeited, when the law whjch ordains ba- 
nishment declares, at the same time, that all con- 
nections or relations between the society and the 
criminal are annihilated. In ^his case the citizen 
dies ; the m^n only ren;iains, and, with respect to a. 
political body, the death of the citizen slu)u Id have 
the same consequences with the death of the man. 
It seems to fpUow then, that, ir) this case, the ef*; 
fects of the criminal should devolve to hjs lawiful 
heirs. But it is. not on account of this refinement 
we disapprove of confiscations. If some have in* 
sistcd, that tbev were a restraint to venges^nce, and. 
tiie violence of particulars^ they have nqi reflected^ 

that. 
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that though punishments be productire of ^ood^ 
they are not, on that account, more just; to be 
just, they must be necessary. Even an useful in- 
justice can never be allowed by . a legislator, who 
means to guard against watchful tyranny, whicii» 
under the flattering pretext of momentary advan- 
tages, would establish permanent principles of de- 
struction, and, to procure the' east of a few in a 
high station, would draw tears from thousands of 
the poor. 

The law which ordains confiscations, sets a price 
on the head of the subject, with the guilty pun bhes 
the innocent, and, by reducing them to indigence 
and despair, tempts them to become criminal. Can 
there be a more melancholy spectacle than a whole 
fkmily overwhelmed with infamy and misery, from 
the. crime of their chief ; a crime which, if it had 
been possible, they were restrained from preventing 
by that submission which the laws themselves have 
ordained? Beccaria, 

It is a maxim received at the bar, that *♦ he who 
forfeits his life forfeits his effects f' a maxim which 
prevails in those countries where custom serves in- 
stead of law. So that the children of one who puts 
an end to hisown life are condemned to perish with 
hunger, equally with those of an assassin ! Thus, 
in every case, a whole family is punished for the 
crime of ah individuaL Thus, when, the father of 
a family is condemned to the gallies for life, by an 
arbitrary sentence, his wife and children are reduced 
to beg their bread. 

That law which consists in depriving an orphan 
of support, and in giving to one man the' posses- 
sions of annher, was unknown in the times of the^ 
Roman republic. It was first introdpced by, Sylla 
in his proscriptionsy whose example one would scarce 

have 
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bsTe tbonght vi'ortby imitation. Nor indeed was 
this law adopted by Caesar, by Trajan* or by An- 
toninutiy v«Iiose name is i»tiil pronounced wi^ re- 
spect by all nations I and under Justinian confisca* 
tion t,ook place only in cat»e of high treason. 

It seeins that, in the times ot feudal anarchy, 
princes and lords, not being very rich, sought to 
increase their revenue jby the condcnrtnation of their 
subjects. Their laws being arbitrary, and the Ko- 
man jurisprudence unknown, customs either cruel 
or ridiculous prevailed. But now that the power 
of princes is founded on immense and certain reve- 
nues, there can be no need to swell their treasuries 
with the inconsiderable wreck of an linfortunate 
family. 

In countries where the Roman law is established, 
confiscation is not admitted, except within the ju- 
risdiction of the parliament of Thouloiise. It was 
formerly the law at Calais, but was abolished by 
the English whilst that city was in their possession. 
It IS btrangc, that the inhabitants of the capital 
should be subject to a severer law than the people 
in the country s but laws, like the cottages in a 
village, were generally established by accident, 
and without atteutiou to the regularity of a gener 
ral plan. 

Who would believe that, in the year 1673, in the 
most brilliant period of the kingdom of Fiance, the 
advocate- gene I al, Omei Talon, did, in full parlia* 
ment, express himself, on the subject of a youn|^ 
lady named CaniUac, in the following word> i 

<« God says, in the isth chapter of.Deuterono* 
** my. If thou comest into a city where idolatry 
*'. reignetb, thou shalt surely »mire-the inhabitants 
•* of that city with the edge of the sword, titstroy- 
** ing it utterly, and all that is thereiii. And 

I « thou 
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« thou shalt gather all the spot! therfof ihto the 
« midst of the street, and shalt burn with fire the 
«< city, and all the spoil thereof, for the Lord thv 
« God $ and it shall be an heap for ever ; ai'd . 
** there shall cleave nought of tke cursed thinj to* 
<« thine hand. 

'* In like manner^ in the crime of high treason^ 
** the children were deprived of their inheritance, 
" which became forfeited to the king- Naboth, 
** being prosecuted because he had spoken evil to 
'* the king, king Ahab took possession of his 
** effects. Davidk being informed that Mephibo^ 
** &heth had rebelled, gave all his possesions to 
** Ziba^ who brought him the news.*' 

The question in dispute was, Who should inhe* 
rit the paternal estate of Mademoiselle de Caniltac, 
which, haying been confiscated,' was abandoned by 
.the king to a lord of the treasury, and afterwai'J« 
bequeathed by him to tjie ^estatrix ? In this causes 
concerning a ?icl of Auvergnt, it was, that an ad- 
vocate-igeneral referred to Ahab, king of a part 
of Palestine, who confiscated the vineyard of N a- 
both, after assassinating the owner with the -sword 
of justice : an action so abominable as to have pas- 
sed into a proverb, intended to inspire mankind 
with detestation of such acts of tyranny. There 
was certainly no analogy between the vineyard of 
Naboth and the inheritance of Mademoiselle de Ca« 
^niUic, nor hath the murder and confiscation of 
the possessions of Mephibosheth, tl)e grandson of 
Saul, and son of Jonathan, the friend and protect 
tor of David, the least affinity with the will of this 
lady. 

it was with such pedantry, with such foolitsh 
quotations, foreign to the subject, with such igno- 
ijincc of the first principles of h4im4n nature, witii 

"^uch 
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^sucl1 prejudices ill conceived and HI applied, that 
lavrs have been explained and executed, by men who' 
acquired reputation iu their sphere. Voltaire* 

Conspiracy. See Treason. 

CONSTABLES. 

f I 

Every thing that can heighten, in any degree lite 
respectability of the ofEce of constable, adds to the 
security of the &tate^and the safety of the life and^ 
property of every individual. 

Under such circumstances* it cannot be tufl^- 
ciently regretted, that these useful constitutional 
officers* destined for the protection of the public* ' 
have been (with very few exceptions^ so little re- 
garded* *so carelessly selected* and so ill supported 
and rewarded for the imminent risquesL which they 
run, and the services they perform* in the execution 
of their duty. 

The common law, as well as the ancient statutes 
of the kingdom* having placed extensive powers in 
the hands of constables and peace officers $ th'ey 
are, in this point of view* to be considered as re- 
spectable: and it is the interest of the community* 
that they shou'd support that rank, and character 
in society, which corresponds with the authority 
with which they are invested. — If thii were at- 
tended to, men of credit and discretion would Hot 
be so averse to fill such situations ; and those per- 
nicious prejudices, which have prevailed in vulgar 
lilc, and in some degree among the higher ranks in 
society) with regard to thief-takers. Would no 
longer 9perate \ tor it is plain to demonstration* 
*' that the best laws that ever were made can avail 
nothing, if the public mind is impressed with an 
idea, that it is a matter of imfamy* to become the 

12 casual 
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casual or professional agents to carry them into ez« 
ecurion.** 

This absurd prejudice against the office of con- 
stable, and the i>mail encouragement which the ma« 
jor part receive, is one of tiic chief reasons why un- 
worthy characters have filled such situations ; and 
why the public interest has suffered by the increase 
of crimes. • . 

The office of constable is as old as the monarchy 
of England ; and certainly existed in the time of 
the Saxons.-— The law requires that he should be 
id/meus homo : or, in other words,' to have honesty 
^o execute the office without malice, .^affection, or 
partiality } knowledge to understand what he ought 
tp do; and ability, as well in substance or estate* 
as in body, to enable him to conduct himself with 
utUity to jhe public. Colqubdun^ See; Arrests. 

Convicts. See Botany Bay. 



CORD, PtJNISHMENT OF THE, IN CHINA. 

The usuai capital punishments In China are 
strangling and beheaditig, (which see,^ The for- 
mer is more common, ^nd is decreed against those 
who are found guilty of ciimes, which however ca- 
pital, are only held in the second rank of atrocity. 
— For insfance, all acts of homicide, whether inten- 
tional or accidental ; every species of fraud, coa|- 
mitted upon government j the seduction of a wo- 
man, whether married or single 5 giving abusive 
language to a parent, (Sue Chinese Laws;) 
plundering or defacing a burying place j robbing 

with 
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%ith destructive weapons j and fox wearing 
pearls. • . 

DEATH. THE PUNISHMENT OF, CONSIDERED. 

The terrors of death make so slight an impres* 
sun, that it has not force enough to withstand that 
lorgetiulness naciUal to mankind, even in the. most 
essential things, especially when assisted by the pas- 
Mons. Violent impressions surprise us, but their 
effect is momentary j they aie fir to produce those 
revolutions which instantly transform a common 
man into, a Lacedenionian or a Persian^ but in a 
free and quiet government they ought to be rather 
frequent than strong. 

The execution of a criminal is to the multitude a 
spectacle which, in some,'excites compassion mixed 
#i(h indignation. These sentiments occupy the 
miiid more than that salutary terror which the 
l^ws endeaVoor to inspire ; but, in the contempla- 
iioB of continued suflering, tercor is the only, or ai; 
least the predominant sensation. The severity of 
m punishment should be just sptlicient to excite com- 

.^ This extfaordinsry law against wearing pearls 
must have been formed for the, sake of preventing 
jrobheries. Editor, 

Criminals are sometimes strangled with a bow- 
string, but on general occasions a cord is made use 
of, which fastens the person to a cross, and one turn 
being taken round Wis neck, it is drawn tight by an 
athletic executioner. 

Men of distinction 9re usually 8tr3ngled, as the 
more honourable death ; and where the emperor is 
inclined fa shonf an extraordinary mark of atten- 
tk>n towards a mandarin condemned to die, ho 
sends him a silken cord, with permission to be his 
own executioner. Punishments of China, 

I ^ passion 
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passion in tlie spectators, as it is mtended more for 
them than for the criminal. 

A punishment, to be just, should have only ^at 
degree of severity which is sufficient to deter others. 
Now there is numan who, upon the least reflection, 
would put in competition the total and perpetual 
loss of his liberty, with the greatest advantages be 
could possibly obtain in consequence of a crime. 
Perpetual slavery, then, has in it all that is ncces« 
sary to deter the most hardeiled and determined, at 
much as the punishment of death. There are many 
who can look upon death with intrepidity and firm- 
ness, some through fanaticism, and others through 
vanity, which attends us even to the grave ; others 
from a desperate resolution, either to get rid of 
their misery, or cease to live : but fanaticism and 
vanity forsake the criminal in slavery, in chains and 
fetters, in an iron cage, and despair seems rathef the' 
1>eginning thaii the end of their misery. Themjnd, 
by collecting itself and uniting all' its force, can, 
for a moment) repel assailing grief { but its most ' 
vigorous efforts are iDsufficietU to resist perpetual 
wretchedness. 

In all nations,' where death is used as a punish- 
ment, every example supposes a new crime com- ' 
mitted ; whereas, in perpetual slavery, every cri<p 
minai affords a frequent and lasting example $ and 
and if it be necessary that men should often be wir-' 
nesses of the power of the laws', criminals should 
often be put to death : but this supposes a fre- 
quency of crimes ; and from hence this punishment 
will cease to have its effect, so (hat it must be useful 
and useless at the same time. 

Let us, for a moment, attend to the reasoning of 
(I fobbei: or assassin, who is deterred from violating 

the 
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the laws by the grbbet or the wheel. 'Tis true, 
that to develop the sentiments of one's own heart 
U an art which education only can teach ; but al- 
though a villain may not be able to give a clear ac« 
count of his principles* they nevertheless influence 
his conduct. He reasons thus: •• What are these 
laws that I am bound to respect, which make it> 
great a -difference between me and the rich man ? 
He refuses me the farthing I ask of him, and excu« 
ses himself by bidding me have lecourse to labour, 
with which he is unacquainted. Who made these 
Jaws ? The rich and the gieat, who never deignvid 
to visit the miserable hut of the poor, who have 
never seen him dividing a piece of i^ouldy bread, 
amidst the cries of his fami%hed children and the 
tears of his wife. Let us break those tied, fatal to 
the greatest part of mankind, and only useful to a 
few indolent tyrants. Let us attack injustice at its 
source. I will return to my natural state of inde-^ 
ptndcncc. I shall live free and happy on the fruits 
of my courage and industry* A day of pain and 
repentance may come, but it will be shoit ; and for 
an hour of grief I shall enjoy years of pleasure and 
liberty. King of a small number, as determined 
as myself, I will correct the mistakes of ibrtune, 
and I shall see tho.>e tyrants grow pale and tremble 
at the sight of him, whom, with insulting pride, 
they would not suffer to rank with thtir dogs an4 
hor.*€s.*' 

Religion then presents itself to the mind of this 
lawle^sb villain, and, promising him almost a cer- 
tainty of eteinal. happiness upon the easy tern^s of 
lepentance^ contributes much to lessen the horror. 
of the last scene of the tragedy. 

The punikhment of death is pernicious to society, 
from the example of barbarity it aflfords. If the 
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passions, or the Necessity of war, have taught mctt 
to shed the blood of their fellow 'creatures/ the 
laws, which are intended to moderate the ferocity 
of mankind, should not increase it by examples of 
barbarity,, the more horriblt; as this punishment is 
usually attended with formal pageantry. What 
are the natural sentiments of every person concern- 
ing the pujiishhient of death > We may read them 
in the contempt and indignation with which every 
one looks on the executioner, who is nevertheless 
an innocent executor of the public will, a good 
citizen, who contributes to the advantage of society^ 
the instrument of the general security wltliin, as 
good soldiers are without. What then is the ori- 
gin of this contradiction? Why is this sentiment 
' of mankind indelible to the scandal of reason ? It 
is, that, in a secret corner of the mind, in which, 
the original impressions of nature »re still preserved* 
men discover a sentmient which tells them, that 
their lives are not lawfully in the power of any one, 
but of that necessity only which with its iron seep-* 
ter rules the universe. Beccaria, 

It hath long since been observed, that a. man 
after he is hanged is good for nothing, and that 
punishments invented for the good of society ought 
to be useful to society. It is evident, that a score 
of stout robbers condemned for life to some public 
w:ork, would serve the state in their ^punishment, 
and that hanging them is a benefit to no body but 
the executioner. Thieves, in England, are seldom 
punished with death, but are transported to theco« 
lonits. This is also practised in Russia, where not 
ione criminal ivas executed durii^ the whole reiga 
of the autocratical Elizabeth. Catherine II. who 
sMccceded her, with much more genius, followed 
Uff example^ ^et crimes are not muJtiplied by this 
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humanity; and it generally happens fliat the cri- 
minals sent to Siberia^ in time become honest people; 
The same is observed in the English colonies. We 
are astonished at the change, and yet nothing can 
be more natural. The condemned are forced to 
continual labour for a livelihood. The oppor- 
tunities of vice are wanting. They marry and 
multiply. Oblige men to work, and yon certainly 
make them honest. It is well known, that atro- 
cious crimes are not committed in (he country, un« 
less when there is too much holiday, and conse- 
quently too much idleness., and consequently too 
much debauchery. 

The Romans never condemned a citizen to 
death unless for crimes which concerned tlie safety 
of the state. These our masters, our first legis- 
lators, were careful of the blood of iheir fellow- 
citizens } but we are extravagant with the blood 
of ours. 

The question hath been frequently debated. 
Whether a judge ought to have the power to pu- 
nish with death, when the punishment is tindeter- 
mined by the law ? This question waa solemnly 
agitated in the presence of the Emperor Henry 
VII. who decreed that no judge should have such a 
power. 

There are some criminal cases which are either 
so new, so complicated, or so unaccountable, as to 
have escaped the provision of the laws, and which 
thciefore, in some countries, are left to the discre- 
tion of the judge- But for one case in which the 
laws permit jhe death of a criminal whom they 
have not condemned, there are a thousand wherein 
humanity should save whom the la\i/$ have condemn- 
ed to suffer. 

Th« 
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The sword of justice is in our hands^ but we 
ought rather to blunt than to sharpen its edge. 
It remains within its sbeAth in the presence o^ 
kin^Sy to inform us that' it ought seldom to \ft 
drawn. 

There have been some judges, who were pas- 
sionately fond of spilling human blood ; such wa« 
JefFeries in England, and such in France was the 
man whom they called coupe tite. Nature never 
intended such men for magistrates) but* for execa* 
tioners, FoUiuri. 

DEATH-WARRANTS* 

Must we go to the end of the world, must we 
have recourse to the laws of China, to learn how 
frugal we ought to be of human blood ) It is now 
more than four thousand years that the tribunals of 
that empire have existed, and it is also more than 
four thousand years that the meanest subject, at the 
extremity of the empire, hath not been executed 
without first transmitting his case to the emperor, 
who causes it to be thrice examined by one of h» 
tribunals, after which he signs the death-warrantf 
alters the sentence, or entirely acquits. 

But it is unnecessary to travel so farfor examples 
of this nature : Europe wUi abundantly supply us. 
In England no criminal is pur to death who^e deaf h-* 
warrant is Dot signed by the King. It is also prac- 
tised in Germany, and in' most parts of the north. 
Such likewi>e wa:J formerly the custom in France," 
and such it ought to be in all polished nations. A 
sentence at a distance from the throne may be die* 
tated by cart)al, prejudice, or ignorance. Such lit- 
tle intrigues are unknowji to .mouarchs, who ate 

comluualijr 
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cohtimially surroanded by great objects. The 
members of the supreme council are more enlight* 
enedy Jess liable to pr<;jud)ce, and better qualified 
than a provincial judge, to determine whether the 
state requires severe punishments. In short, when 
inferior courts have judged according to the letter 
of the law, which possibly may be rigorous, the 
council mitigates the sentence according to the true 
spirit of all laws, which teaches never to sacrifice a 
man but in evident necessity. Voltaire* 

Decapitation. See Beheading and Gvillo* 

TINE. 
DEPREDATORS. 

The depredations which are frequently committed 
in the principal streets of the metropolis, afford 
strong proofs of the necessity of an improved system- 
with regard to watchmen and patroles. 

Allured to a particular part of the metropolis, 
from the extensive and valuable property in piece 
goods and other portable articles which are con- 
stantly removing to and from the different shops 
and warehouses : — a multitude of thieves and piclc-> 
pockets, exhibiting often in their dresS and exterior, 
the iappearance of gentlemen and men of bvVsinessy 
assemble every evening in gangs, watching at the 
corners of every street, ready to hustle and rob, or 
to trip up the heels of the warehouse-porters and 
the servants of shopkeepers carrying goods ; or ^ 
the doors of warehouses, at dusk and at the time 
they are locked, to be ready to sei2e loose parcels 
when unperceived ; by all which means, aid^d.by.a. 
number of other, tricks and fraudulent .pretences,. 
they are but too successful in obtaining consider- 
able 
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able booty. In sliort, tlierc is no device or artifice 
to which these vigilant plunderers do not resort ; of 
which an example appeared in an instance, where 
almost in the twinkling of an eye, while the servant 
of an eriiinent silk-dyer had crossed a narrow street, 
his horse and cart, containing raw silk to the value 
of twelve hundred pound*:, were driven clear ofK 
Many of these atrocious villains, arc also constantly 
Jfl waiting at the inns, disguised in different ways, 
)>ersonating travellers, coach-office clerks, por trs 
and coachmen, for the purpose of plundering every 
thing that is portable ; which, with the assistance 
of two or three associates if necessary, is carried to 
a coach called for the purpose, and immediately con- 
veyed to the receiver. 

The most adroit thieves in this line are generally 
convicts from tlie hulks, or returned transpprts,( 
vfrho under pretence of having some ostensible bu- 
siness (while they carry on the trade of thieting) 
generally open a chandler's shop, set up a gree«- 
atalf, or get into a public-house : some of these oW 
oiFiinders are known also to keep livery-stables foe 
thieves, and horses for the use of highwaymen j 
thereby forming a connected chain by which these 
criminal people extend and facilitate their trade i 
nourishing, accommodating, and supporting <mt 
another. Colquboun, 

The fields near London are never free from men 
strolling about in pilfering pursuits by day, and' 
committing grciter'crimes by night. The depre- 
dations every Sunday are astonishingly great. There 
arc not many gardens, within five miles of London, 
that escape being visited in a marauding, way, very 
early on a Sunday morning; and the f^^rmers" fields 
arc plundered all day long of fruit, roots, cabbage**, 

puHe, 
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|)uVse» anJ corn ; even the ears of wheat are cut 
from the sheaves and carried away in tlie most daring 
manner* in open day, in various ways, but mostly in 
bags containing about half a bushel each. It has 
been moderately estimated, that 20,000 bushels, of 
all the various sorts, are thus carried off every bun- 
day morning, and 10,000 niore during the othei* six 
days of the week $ or one million and a half of 
bushels in a year, which^ if valued at so small a&uni 
of 6d» each, will amount to 37,500/. 

The occupiers of many thousand acres round 
London, lose annually, in this manner, tothe amount 
of much more than 20s. an acre. " ' ' 

A miller near London being questioned as to 
small parcels of wheat brought to his mill to be 
ground, by a suspected person, soon after several 
bams had been robbed, answered, that any expla- 
nation on that bead would put his mills in danger 
of being burnt. Well may the farmers say, •* Their 
property is not protected like that of other men.*'-« 
MidMeton*4 View of the Agriculture of Middlesex. 

The immense depredations Committed on every 
species of commercial property in the river Thames, 
but particularly on West India produce, had Jong 
been felt as a grievance of the greatest magnitude ; 
exceedingly hurtful to the commerce and revenue 
of the port of London, and deeply affecting the in*, 
terest of the colonial planters, as well as every des- 
cription of merchants and ship-owners concerned in 
the trade of the river Thames. 

The West India planters alone have estimated 
their losses by depredations upon the river and in 
the warehouses at the enormous sum of 250,0061. 
a year. It cannot be unreasonable then to suppose* 
that the extent of the plunder on the other b/anches 
of commerce^ which form nea/ly 5 -6th parts of the 

K whole 
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«vbole value of Imports and Exports, could not be 
less than 250,0001. more» making an aggregate up- 
on the whole of half a million sterling ! Cdquboun* 
^/^ Plunderers. 



DEPREDATORS, MORALS OF. 

When the object in view is to acquire moneyt 
the power of example, sanctioned by usage and 
custom, will reconcile men by degreey, to enormities 
and frauds which at iirst could not have been en- 
dured. — Acting under this .influence, it too often 
happens, that a distinction is made, as regards 
moral rectitude, in the* minds of many individuals, 
htt^f.ti\ the property of ibi Nation f^2XiAprrvate prO' 
/^(y«— While the most scrupulous attention to the 
rules of honour prevails in the latter case, princi* 
pies, the* most relaxed, are yielded to in the for* 
mer. 

And thus it is, that in such »tuations, inferior 
agents also, induced by example, become insensibly 
reconciled to every species of fraud, embezzlement, 
and peculation i 

It is no inconsiderable source of the evil, that 
large gratuities are given under the colour of fees, 
to those who can assist in promoting the views of 
the fraudulent, or in guarding them against detec- 
tion.— What was at first considered as the wages of 
•turpitude, at length assumes the form, and is view- 
ed in the light of a fair perqui$iteV>f office. 

In this manner abuses multiply, and the inge- 
nuity of man is ever fertile in finding some pallia- 
tive.— Custom and example sancti^ the greatest 
enormities $ which at length become fortified by 
immemorial and progressive usage : it is no wonder 
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therefore* that the superior officers find it an Her* 
culeau labour to cleanse the Augean stable. 

Coiqidfwn. 

DUCKING STOOL. 

This was one of the Jesser punishments formerly 
usedy but now abolished. 

DUELLING. 

From the necessity of the esteem o£ others have 
arisen single combats, and they have been estab* 
lished by the anarchy of the laws. They are 
thought to have been unknown to the.ancjeats„ pei^- 
haps because they did not assemble in their temples, 
in their theatres, or with their friends, suspiciously 
armed wish swords; and, perhaps, because single 
combats were a common spiaitaele, exhibited to the 
people by. gladiators, who were slaves> and whom 
freemen disdained to imitate. / 

In vain have the laws endeavoured to abolish this 
custom by punishing the offenders with death. A 
man of honour^ deprived of the esteem of others, 
foresees that he must be i educed either to a soli- 
tary existence, insupportable to a social creature^ . 
or become the object of perpetual insult ; consider- 
rations sufficient to overcome the fear of death. 

What is the reasons that duels are not so frequent 
among the common people as amongst the grtatt 
X^ot oRly because they do not wear swords, but be- 
cause to men of that class reputation is of less im- 
portance than it is to tho'^e of a higher rank,^ who 
commonly regard each other with distru&t and jea- 
lousy. V 

It may not be without its use to repeat here 
what, has b^en mentioned by other writers.^ viz.' 

It 2 that 
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tbs^t tbc best method of preventing this crime, is to 
punish the aggressor, that is, the person who gave 
occasion to the duel ; and to acquit him who, with- 
out any fault on his side, is obliged to defend that 
which is not sufficiently secured to him by the laws. 
Biccaria, 



EGYPTIAN LAW FOR FARRAGIDE. 

The Egyptians punished the crime of, parracide 
with the utmost severity '•^^thsy put the delinquents 
to death by the most cruel of all tortures—man- 
gling the body and limbs, and afterwards laying 
it upon thorns to be burnt alive. 

EXECUTIONS. 

It is a notion entertained by inany, that persons 
afflicted with the protuberances calJed wens, will 
infallibly receive a cure by having the hand of a 
hanging' criminal passed over the affected part. 
This has been frequently done during executions* 

In the year 1748, in the bishopric pf Wurtsburg, 
an old woman wais convicted of witchcraft, and 
burnti This was an extraordinary phenomenon in 
the eighteenth century. But how incredible it seems, 
that a people who boasted of their reformation, and 
of having trampled superstition under their hfity 
and who flattered themselves that they had brought 
their reason to perfection, is it not wonderful, I 
say, that such a people should have believed in 
witchcraft, should have burnt old women accused 
^f this mme, and that above a hundred years after 
the pretended reformation of their. reason. 

In' the year 1562, a country-woman, named 
Michelle Chaudron, of the little territory of Geneva^ 

met 
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met the Jcvil in her way froin the City, The devil 
gave her a kiss, received her homage^ and imprinted 
en her upper lip and on her right brea^^t the mark, 
which he is wont to bestow upon his favourites. 
This seal of the devil is a little sign upon the skin, 
which renders it insensible, as wc are assured by all 
the deinonographical civilians of those tiroes. 

The devil ordered Michelle Chaudron to bewitch 
two young girls. She obeyed her master punctual- 
ly. The parents of the two girls accused her of 
dealing with the devil. The girls, being confronted 
with the criminal, declared, that they felt a comi- 
nuat prickling in some parts of their bodies, and 
that, they were possessed. Physicians were calJed» 
at least men who passed for phystcians in those days. 
They visited the girls.^ They sought for the seal 
of the devil on the body of Michelle, which seal is-' 
called/ in the verbal protess, the ^^^wV^/ ^ar^* 
Into one of these marks they plunged a long needle. 
which was already no small torture. Blood issued 
from the wound, and Michelle testified by her criesi 
that the part was not insensible. The judges not 
finding su£iicient proof that Michelle. Chaudron was 
a witch, ordered her to be tortured, which infallibly. 
produced the proof they wanted. The poor wretch, 
overcome by torment, confessed at last' every thing 
.they desued. 

The physicians sought again for the satanical 
mark, and foun^ it in a little black spot on one of. 
her thighs. Into this they plunged their needle,. 
The poor creature, exhausted and almost expiring 
wifh the pain of the torture, was insensible to the' 
needle, and did not cry out. She was instantly 
condemned to be burnt ; but, the world beginning 
at this time to be a little more civilizedi she was 
previously strangled. 

K 3 Ai 
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At this period every tribunal in Europe resound- 
ed with such judgments, and fire and faggot were 
universally employed against witchcraft as well as 
heresy, ft is said above 100,000 witches have been 
condenoned to die by christian tribunals. Foltaire, 

John Young, who was Serjeant in Lord Ancram's 
regiment of toot, and was executed at Edinburgh, 
Pec. 8, 1750, in the afternoon, pursuant to the sen- 
tence of the High Court of Justiciary, pronounctd 
against him on a remit made to that court by the 
lords of session \ before whom a full proof was de- 
duced of Young's having vended false notes of the 
royal bank of Scotland, knowing them to be so 
forged and fabricated. 

This unhappy man had amused himself before 
trial with the hopes of' being acquitted \ and after 
seiitence with those of obtaining a pardon; for 
which great interest was used by the officers of the^ 
army, &c. though all to no purpose \ the hurt done 
to public credit by such destructive practices ren- 
dering it necessary that an example should be made 
to deter others from committing the Uke in time 
coming. Indeed this unfortunate man complained 
bitterly of his hard fate, in being made the only sa- 
crifice to justice, while two others, rather more cul- 
pable, they being the very engravers and fabricators 
of the notes, found means to save themselves hy 
Immediately turning evidences again<;t him, who 
did not scruple to acaise them of perjuiy, though 
with what troth I cannot determine. 

Young, however, on the day, nay, at the very 
time of execution, betook himself to a very unusual 
expedient to save his life for a time, seeing then all 
his hopes of pardon entirely baffled 5 the magistrates 
appointed to witness the ceremony having assembled 
Sibout two 0* clocks at the prison -door, accompanie4 
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by*the proper officers, the guard, and an infinite 
multitude of spectators; they, attended by two 
clergymen, went up to the prisoner, and having^ 
read over to him his sentence, and aslced his objec- 
tions to the executing the same. Young answered, 
that he had none : but observing that the sentence 
appointed the execution to be performed betwixt 
the hours of two and four in the afternoon, that 
suggested a thought to him, that if he could pre» 
serve his life till past foiir, the magistrates could 
not afterwards execute him. Accordingly he de- 
sired leave to retire a short time with the two reve« 
rend ministers, for spiritual consolation,^ which be- 
ing granted, they returned with htm to the iron 
room, where be had been confined since under sen- 
tence; and after talking a little with them, he 
begged they would allow him to spend a few mi- 
nutes in private devotion, which seeining reasonable, 
they withdrew, and he ushered the clergymen to 
the outer door of his apartment, which shutting be-, 
hind them, he retired to the inner room, the iron * 
door of which he also immediately bolted. 
, Soon afttsr the officers of justice, surprized at his 
delay, endeavoured to open his door, which to their 
great surprize, they found bolted : then they knocked 
and desired him to come out. No, said he ^ in this 
place -I am resolved to defend my life to the utmost 
of my power. 

On this the door was attempted to be forced, 
but it, as is said, being of iron, in vain were the 
most violent endeavours used for that purpose. 

This eiFtraordinaiy accident was immediately ru- 
moured about. My Lord Provost was sent for, 
and accordingly appeared in person. The city 
.clock was stopped, and surprize and expectation 
appeared in every fact. A considerable time being 

spent 
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He^eivlng or buying stolen goods jewels and plate. 
Kipping and stealing lead^ iron> copper, &c. or 

buying or receiving. 
Stealing (or receiving wben stolen) ore from black 
^lead mines. 
Stealing from furnished lodgings. 
Setting fire to underwood. 
Stealing letters, or djcstroying a letter or packetf , 

advancing the postage, and secreting the money. 
Embezzling naval stores, in certain cases. 
Petty Larceny, or thefts under jone shilling. 
Assaulting with an attempt to rob. 
Aliens returning after being ordered out of the kingf 

dom. 
Stealing fish from a pond or river-^fishing in ear 

closed, ponds, and buying stolen fish. 
Stealing roots, trees, or plants, of the value of 5s. 

x)r destroying them. , 

Stealing children with their apparel. 
Bigamy, or marrying more wives or husbands tha» 

one (now punishable with transportation) • 
Assault and cutting, or burning clothes. 
Counterfeiting the copper coin, &c. 
Marriage, solemnizing clandestinely. 
Manslaughter, or killing another without malice^ 

Sec. 
Cutting or stealing timber trees, &c. &c. &c. 
Stealing a shroud out of a grave. 
Watermen carrying too many passengers on the 

Thames, if any drowned. 

Flashmen See Bvrglarlt. 

KORGpRIES, GREAT. and PETTY, 

In a great Metropolis, like London, where trade. 
,knd cfommerce have, arrived at such an as^tooishing 

licight. 
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height) and where, fvom the extensive transactions 
in the funds, and the Ofmlence of the people, the 
interchange of property is so expanded. It ceases to 
be a matter of wonder that forgeries and frauds 
should prevail, in a certain degree : — the question 
of difficulty is, nvby the Laivs attdtbe means of pre* 
' 'ventiott, bd've not kept pace nxjith the progressi*ue ad^ 
1/ancement of the Country ; so as to check and keep 
^within bounds those nejarious practices ^ 

Forgeries of the higher class, so dangerous in a 
commercial country, nave byvthe wise policy of the 
Executive Goveiiiment, in shutting out all hopes of 
the extension of the Royaj Mercy to the guilty, re- 
ceived a most severe check; beneficial in the 
highest degree to the country, and clearly manifest- 
ed by the records of the Old Bailey, where trials 
for offences of this nature certainly do not increase 
in number. 

But it is to be lamented, that, with regard to 
petty forgeries and frauds, this is by no means the 
case, for they seem to multiply and advance with 
the opulence' and luxury ot the country; and to 
branch out into innumerable different shades, vary- 
ing as the fashions of the year, and as the resour- 
ces for the perpetration of this species of fraud 
chancre their aspect. 

When those depraved people who (to use a vul 
gar phrase^ lia/e entirely by their hmts — find that any 
tricks which they have practiced foradbrtain length 
of time become stale, (such si*i pricking the beltfor 
a ixjageTf or dropping the ring,) they abandon 
these; and have recourse to other devices more 
novel, and more likely* to be effectual in cheating 
and defrauding the unwary. 

One of tht most prevailing and successful of these» 
Is the fraud practiced upon &hop-keepf rs, tradesmen^ 

pubUcans> 
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publicansi and others, by the circulation of forged 
copper-plare notes and bills for small sums, of 5I. 
and I of. the latter purporting to be (irawn, by 
bankers in the manufacturing and seaport townsy 
of different bankiBf;- houses in London. 

This species of forgery has been carried to a con- 
siderable extent ; suggested no doubt by the confi- 
dence which is established from the extensive circu- 
lation of couutry bankers* notes and bills, now 
made payable in London ; by which the deception 
is, in some degree, covered, and detection rendered 
more difficult, Colquboun, 

fortune-tellers; 

These cheats impose on the credulity of the pubr 
lie, by advertisements and cards; pretending a 
power,, from their knowledge of astrology, to fore- 
tel future events, to discover stolen property, lucky 
numbers in the lottery, &c. 

The extent to which this mischief goes in the 
metropolis is alpiost beyond belief; particularly 
duriiig the drawing of ihe lottery. — The folly and 
phrenzy which prevail in vulgar life, lead ignorant 
and deluded people into the snare of adding to the 
misfortunes which the lottery occasions, by addi- 
tional advances of money (obtained generally by. 
pawning goods or apparel) paid to pretended astro-, 
iqgers for suggesting lucky numbers^ upon which 
they are advised to make insurances; and under 
the influence of this unaccountable delusion, they 
are too often induced to increase their risks, apd 
ruin their families. 

One of these impostois who lived long m thp 
Curtain Road, Shoteditch, is said, in conjunction, 
with his associates^ to have made near 300I. a year 

by 
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by pt&cttsing upon the credulity of the lower or* 
ders of the people. — He stiled himself (in his cir- 
'culating cards) an Astronofiier and Astrologer \ and 
ttated, That he %a<oe adnnce to GeniUmen and 
Ladies on business^ iradcy contracts^ removaisp 
joumies by land or *ufater, fftarriages, children, la*w» 
suits, absent friends, &c. And further, that he calcU* 
lated naiiinties accurately. His fee was half-a-crowa. 

A person having property stolen ffom him, went 
to consult the conjuror respecting the thief j who 
having described something like the person of a man 
whom he suspected, his credulity and folly so far 
pot the better of his reason and refiectioin, as to indvce 
Eim upon the authority of this impostor actually i» 
€barge his neighbour with a fthwf^ and to cause 
liim to be apprehended. The Magistrates settled 
the matter by discharging the prisoner f reprimand* 
ang the accuser severely, and ordering the conjuror 
to be taken into custody, according to iaw> as a 
rogue and a mt^abond, , 

But the delusion with regard to Fortune-tellers 
is. not confined to vulgar life, sroce it is known, that 
ladies of rank, fashion, and fortune, contribute to 
the encouragement ;of this fraudulent profession in 
particular, by their visits to a pretended astrologer 
of their own sex in the neighbourhood of Totten- 
llam-CouI^Road : This woman, to the disgrace of 
her votaries, whose education ought to l^ave taught 
them the folly and weakness of countenancing such 
gross impositions, found the practice of it extremely 
productive. 

The encouragement which this impostor received 
from the weaker part of -the females of rank and 
fortune in the Nietropolis, raised up others; who 
had the effi-ontery to insult the understanding of the 
public, by advcitising in the ncws-papeis. 

L Th0 
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The act of the 9th George the Second, cap, 5; 
punishes all persons pretending skill in any crafty sci' 
^nce, or telling fortunes, or nvhere stolen goods may 
hefoundy woith a year'' s imprisonment, and standing 
four times in tbetillory (once every quarter) during 
the term of such imprisonment. I'he act called the- 
Vagrant Act, made the \']thyear of the same reign^ 
(cap. s) declares such persons to be rogues and ^ua^ 
^abends, an4 liable to be punished as such. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that those at least who 
arc convinced from having suffered by the gross 
imposition practised upon the credulity of the peo- 
ple by these pests of society, vill ennble the civil 
magistrate; by proper informations,' to suppress so 
grer»t an evil. 0/j;/Aotfa. 

\ FRAUDS, ' ■ 

Among the number of petty frauds miy be in- 
eluded the adulteration of milk in the metropolis^ 
which not merely affects the pockets but the health 
of the inhabitants of London. The nurnl>er of 
fnilch cows kept for the purpose of 'supplying the 
metropolis with this article is stated, after very di- 
ligent enquii;y, a,t S,50o,<and each cow is "supposed 
to afford i^ine^uaits of mi^k per tlay.s. 

When the families of fashion are -Jn London for, 
the winter seiison, the consumption, and consequeftt 
deterioration of the milk arc at the' highest f' during 
the fummefrtionths, when such farrtllies are for'the 
most part iri the .CQuntiy,.the milk may probably. 
' be of rather a better quality. 

'The milk is ah\ays given iri it& genuine state to 

the retail dealers} and as it is soM to tb?m by the 

«ow-keepers after the rate of twopence, arid i-8th of^ 

a penny per quarts and is rctaUcd by theniat ihree-i 

2 pcnct 
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j^nce halfpenny per quart, the profit Is surely so 
large as ought to prevent even the smallest adulter' 
ration. But when it is considered hofv gteatly it 
is reduced by nvattTy and impregnated by nvorse in- 
gredients, it is much to be lamented that no n)etho{i ' > 
has yet been devised to put a fitop to the many ^ 
scandalous frauds and tmpositions in general prac« 
tice, with regard to this very necessary article of 
koman sustenance. 

It is certainly an object well deserving the par- 
ticular consideration of the legislature. It cannot 
be doubted, that many persons would be glad to* 
make some addition to the price now paid for it 
(high as that price is) provided they could , for such 
incredsed price, procure so useful an article in d;o« . 
mestic economy perfectly genuine. 1 • 

Not satisfied with the profit here stated, which, • 
considering the difference of measure, is above loa 
]lereent. it is a common practice viith the retailers 
of this Useful article fo carry the milk first home to* 
their own houses, where it is set up for half a day, 
i^hen the cream is taken from it, atleast all that 
fiomes up in that time, and it is then sold for new 
milk. By which means, what is delivered in the 
morning is no other than the milk of the preceding 
afternoon, deprived of the cream it throws up by 
standing during that time. By thls^ means a farther 
considerable profit accrues to ^herctailer^ and the . 
-milk is greatly reduced in point of stret^gth and 
quality. This creaAi, poor as it fs, they again mix 
'With fiowef, chalk, and perhaps other more baneful 
jhgr.edients, a^id yet it- finds a ready ra,a(ket in the 

metropolis. Middleton, 

■ Five or six men only are employed in att^ndiii^ 
ilear three hu|idr(id- CO w«i, Atf one woman oannoi^ 
milk above eight or nine cows twice a> day, that 
c :. L 2 part 
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part of the business would necessarily be attended 
' with considerable cxpence to the cow- keeper* were 
it not that the retailer agrees for the produce of a 
certain number of cows, and takes the labour and 
cxpence of milking on himself. 

Every cow-house is provided with a milk-rOom 
(where the milk is measured and served out by the 
cow-keeper) and this room is mostly furnished with 
npump^ to which the retail dealers apply in rotation f 
not secretly, but openly before any person that may 
be standing hy^ from which they pump water into^ 
the milk vessels at their discretion. The pump is 
placed there expressly for that purpose, and indeed 
IS very seldom used for any other. A considerable 
cow-keeper in Surry has a pump of this kind, which 
goes by the name of the Famous Black Conv (from 
the circumstance of its being painted black) and it 
jaid to yield more than all the rest put iogetberd 

Where such a pump is. not providied for thent 
things are much worse, for in that case the retailers, 
are not even careful to use cleam water. Some of 
them have been seen to dip their pails in a cominoo; 
horse-trough. And what is still more disgusting, 
though equally true, one cow.house happens ta 
stand close to the t6f^ of a stream, into which runs 
much of the dung, and most of the urine of the 
cows, and even in this stream, so foully impreg- 
nated, they have been observed to dip their roilk« 
pails. 

A cow-keeper informs me, that the retail milk 
dealers are for the most part the refuse of other em- 
pkryments, possessing neither character, decency of 
nianners, nor cleanliness. 

No person could possibly drink of the milk, were 
they fully acquainted with the filthy manners of 
these dealers in it 
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- The lartic-j^crson Suggests, as a-remeily-^for tliese 
flibti^es, that itivQuld be highly proper for every r^ 
tail milk dealer to -be obliged to fAi&e out an ann;jal 
licence from the magistraftes ^ which JUrence. should 
be grafted only to such bs could produce a certifi- 
cate of good conduvt, signed by the bow-keeper and 
a certain number of. their customets j.and aUooa 
their being sworn to sell the milk piireand unadtti- 
teratcd. MidM^on. 

See CHEATS, rOHGERIES, SHARPERS, ifC. 

GALLOWS, 

An instrnment of punishment, whereon persons 
ponvicted capitally of felony-, &c. are executed by 
hanging. 

. . AiTHJrtg our ancestors it was called^A^'^ffi* fork, 
a name by which it is still denomiiiated abroad, par* 
tictilarly in France and Italy. In this latter coun. 
try the reason of the name still subsists, thp gallows 
being a real fork drove into the ground across the 
legs, whereof is laid ^ beani, t^ which the rope is 
tied. 



• * The furca, used by the Romans as'an instru- 

inent of punishfttent, tvas a piece of timber rcsem- 

bling^a fork. This punishment was of three kinds , 

the mst only ignominious, when a master, for small 

offences, forced a servant to carry a forca on his 

shoulders about the city. The second Was penal', I 

when the party was led aTf)otit'the circus, or othet 

place, with the furca about his! neck, and whipped 

^11 the way. The third was? capital, when the male- 

fiictor^ having his head fastened on the furca, was 

tphipped to death.. 

L 3 The 
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. The l^resent machine, called a gallows, for fiang-* 
^nr brtminals, consists of a beam acrosi two pillars 
ofwood, between which pillars, on the beam, the 
criminals are suspended. Formerly malefactors were 
hung al Tyburn ; but it being found that the pro* 
cession created idleness, instead of having the de- 
aired effect, they afterwards suffered before the 
debtors* door, Newgate. A moveable machine was 
therefore contrived for this purpose, consisting of 
the gallows, as above described, on a kind of a 
stage, which fell from under the criminals when the 
signal was givei). It has been since judged, that 
the malefactors, thus suffering, were not sufficiently 
exposed { besides the occasional nioving backwards 
and forwards this machine was attended with much 
trouble and noise : malefactors are conseqoentl^r ex- 
ecuted in a more conspicuous part of the Old Bailey; 
and it is supposed that a permanent gallows will be 
elected for this purpose in of nearer Smithixeld. See 
XxBCUTiOMi. EMior. 

GUILLOTINI. 

This instrument for beheading criminals, now 
used in France, was originally called the Maiden» 
©f the use and form of which Mr. Pennant gives the 
following account :— 

« It setrmsto have been confined to the lioiits of the 
forest of Hardwick, or the eighteen towns and hand- 
lets within its precincts. The time when this cus- 
tom took place is unknown ; whether Earl Warren^ 
lord of this forest, might have established it among 
the sanguinary iaws~th^n in use against the invaders 
of the hunting rights, or whether it might not take 
place after the woollen manufaoturcrs at Halifax 

began 
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tiegan to gain strength, is uncertain. The last is 
▼ery probable; for the wild country around the 
tovn was inhabited by a lawless set, whose depre- 
dations on the cloth-tenters might soon stifle the 
eiForts of infant industry. -For the protection of 
trade, and for the greater terror of offenders by 
speedy execution, this custom seems to have beeii> 
established, so as at last to receive the force of law, 
which was, ** That if a felon be taken within tho 
liberty of the forest of Hard wick, with goods stolen 
out, or within the said precints, either hand-habendp 
back-berand, or confessioned, to the value of thtr* 
teen- pence halfpenny, he shall, after three market- 
days within the town of Halifax, next after sttch 
bis apprehension, and being condemned, be taken 
to the gibbet, and there have his head cut from his 
body." 

** The offender had always a fair trial ; for as soon 
as he was taken, he was brought to the lord's bailiff 
at Halifax : he was then exposed on the three mar- 
kets (which here were held thrice in a week), pla- 
ced in a stocks, with the goods stolen on his back> 
or, if the theft was of the cattle kind, they were 
glaced by him; and this was done both to strike 
terror into others, and to produce new informations 
against him. The bailiff then summoned four 
freeholders of each town within the forest to form 
a jury. The felon and prosecutors were brought 
face to face : the goods, the cow or horse, or what* 
sover was stolen, produced. If he was found guilty^ 
he was remanded to prison, had a week's time allow- 
ed for preparation, and then was conveyed to this 
spot^ where his head was struck off by this machine. 
I should have premised, that if the criminal, either 
iJiter apprchensioo>or in the way to execution, could 
« cKapo 
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0cape <xrrbf flite Jimksor^heforest (patt being closdf 
%pthe town:)i.\he bailiff Iia<l no farther powtr over 
liim } hut it' he should b? eaog^ht within the pre** 
oincts at ;aBy. tin^e aftatf- he yvta immediately exe-> 
<;uted on bis former sentence* 

• " This privilege was very freely ^sed d«rin|r the' 
;eeigil of 2^iz9beth : the records before that tiVne 
yverc tost. Twenty-fiv* sufferfed in her reign, ami 
at least twelve from i6k3 to 1^50; after wfei^h, i 
believe, the privilege wat$ n^.more exerted. 
, :** This machine of death is iiow destroyed; but I 
saw one of the sarm^ kind m a room under the par* 
lifinent-house at Edinburgh, where it was introj* 
duced by the regent Moifton^ who took a model of 
it; as he passed through Halifax, and at.length suf.. 
^Irdby it hiitiself'. It is in. form of a painter's 
easel, and about ten feet high: at four feet fron&' 
the bottoih i^ i cross bar oh ^hlch the felon lays 
his head, which is kept down by another place<i 
above* In tl>e inner edges of the fiamc are grooves; 
4n the$e is placed a sharp ax, with a vast weight o£ 
lead, supported at the very summit wiHi.a peg: toy 
that peg is fastened a- cord, which the eicecutioner 
outting, the ax fails, and does the affair bfTectbally^ 
Hrithont sutfertng the unhappy criminal to uhdergor 
ajrepetition of strokes* as has been the case in the 
common method. I nmst add, that if the sufi^rer 
19 condemned for.stealinga hbir«(e xn a cow, rhe.stririg . 
is tied to the bea$.t, which, on being whipped, pulb 
c^ut the peg, and becomes.the executioner.'" . 
. Such is thfe gAiillottn^of Frande, wheteby th*! 
]»st:UDforttinate fetng aad <}ueen of that unsetrkd^ 
n.uiion, and several others, have. lately suffeued : % 
vessel is placed underneath to receive th« head and 
Wood • 
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Gipsies. See Strollers; 

Hamstringing. 

This punishment is reported to have been inflict* 
ed upon malefaAors in Chinay who have- endea- 
voured to make their escape. The criminal is 
forced to He down, his legs made bare, the opera- 
tion is performed by a sabre : a vessel containing 
Chunamy' a species of mortar, is at hand, to be 
applied, by way of styptic, to the wounds. It is 
said that this punishment has been lately abolishedt 
the legislature considering, that the natural incli- 
nation for libertv, merited not a chastisement of 
such severity, rumshments pf China. 

hawkers and pedlars, their pravdulbni* 

practices. 

Many sharpers and swindlers obtain licences to h6 
hawkers and pedlars, under cover of which every 
species of yillainy is practised upon the country 
people, as well as upon the unwary in the metro- 
polis, and all the great towns in the kingdom.— « 
The artifices by which they succeed are various, 
as for example :— Bf fraudulent raffles, wher» 
plated goods are exhibited as silver, and where the 
chances are exceedingly against the adventurers :— « 
By selling and uttering base money, and frequently 
forged bank notes, which make one of the most 
profitable branches^ of their trade j— By dealing in 
smuggled goods, thereby promoting the sale of arw 
tides injurious to the revenue, besides cheating the 
ignorant with regard to the value ;— By. receiving 
stolen goods to be disposed of in the country, by 
which diKOVcries arc prevented, and assis»taiice at- 

fordcd 
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forded to common thieves and stationary receivers | 
—By purchasing stolen horses in one part of the 
country, and disposing of them in another, in the 
course of their joiirnies ; in accomplishing which, 
s> as to elude detecrion, they have gtcat oppomi- 
nities j—By gambling with E O tables at fairs and 
-i^orse* races. 

A. number of other devices might be poipted 
out, vyhich render this ^lasss of men great nuisances 
in society : and shew the necessity of n'lthKt sup- 
pressing them totally, (for in fact they are of litilci 
use to the public 5) or of limiting the licences only 
to men of good .character; to be granted by a ge- 
neral board of police under who^ controul they 
should be placed, while they enter at the ^me tiiQC 
into a recognizance in a certain sura", with one 
»UFety for good behav^our^ by which. th» honesty 
part would he retained, to the exclusion of the 
fraudulent. Colqubdun, 

High TkEASOk. See Treason, 

Highwaymen. 

. These are Robbers upon horse back, wlio in- 
fest the chief post roads and stop traveilersi eithet 
^one, or in coaches, post-chaises. Sec, They^ 
always take. care;.tQ be. well mounted for the: pur- 
pose of escaping if pursued, and are .gienerally armed 
with pUtoJs. ! |ee Crimes, RoiBBEitiEs See. . 
- Many who hd^ta, taken the roadi as it is called; 
bave- beth /ifst-^duoediieitber through necessity or 
extravagances and being (probably successful ia 
tlieir first attempts-, (bey renew their depredationist 
notwithstanding thty/have procured a conipetencye 
but money .thus ofbtain^ii is soon spent ; their suc- 
cess oiiiiy! tfiudfl Lo^iiKixaise their audacity, and at 
i . . ' length 
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• 
length the constant repetition of their offence leads 
to a detection. Our readers will find many charac* 
ters of this description in our preceding volumes^ 
but the following we have reserved for the illustra- 
tion of these remarks. 

William Shelton was born of respectable pa- 
rents nearCheshunt in Hertfordshire, and received 
a liberal edncation in the learned languages. At a 
proper age he was apprenticed to an apothecary at 
£nfie}d i but his master dismissed him at the end of 
two years. 

He was then placed with an apothecary at Stoke 
Ncwington 5 where he served fix years with a fair 
character. 

About this tims he became violently enattrourcd 
of his mistress's sister, who was by no means inscrt- 
sible to his addresses. She lived in the family ; 
but no person suspected their intimacy^ till the 
^mistress accidentally heard her sister freely represent 
to Shelton the disagreeable consequence that nj'jgt 
arise from keeping bad company, and late hours. 
• On discovering their mutual 2^tachment,Shelton*6 
master and mistress both disapproved of the matcK^ 
on account of his being too. gay; and his own 
parents objected to it for the same reason, wish- 
ing him to acquire greater steadiness of mind before 
he married. 

When his seven years were ctjmplete, he took 
leave of the youfig lady with -prtffekipns of lasting 
love j and his father Having sdpplied* him with 
money, he C'ngagcd in business, and was fot some 
time very succbsful 5 -but his immoderate 'attach*- 
ment to pl^a>ure lost him much 'of his business, and 
tnany of his friends. ' 

He had not been long in trade before he became 
enamoured of a young lady, daughter of a widow 

in 
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In his neighbourhood, and having made an at« 
quaintance with her unknown to her mother* he 
conveyed her out of a back window of the house, 
and married her at the Fleet. So soon had he for-' 
got hid first vows 1 

The father of the bride having been a citizen of 
3London, her fortune had been deposited in the 
hands of the chamberlain* who readily paid it to 
the husbapd. 

Sheiton was still in considerable business; but 
Ills attachment to company was such that his ex- 
pences exceeded his income $ so that he grew daily 
poorer; and his father dying about this time, left 
all his fortune to his widow for her life, consequent- 
ly Sheiton had nothing to expect till after the death 
of his mother. ' ^ 

He now made acquaintance with some people of 
abandoned character, and took to a habit of gam- 
ii)g» by which his circumstances became still more 
embarrassed, and he was obliged to decline business 
after he had followed it only two years. 

Thus distressed, he entered as surgeon on board a 
ship bound to Antigua; and was received with 
such Angular tokens of .respect by the inhabitants of 
the ifland, that he resolved to settle there as a 
surgeon ; and write to England for his wife to come 
over to him ; but an unfortunate' circumstance 
prevented the carrying (his scheme iuto execution. 

In the ifland of Antigua it is customary to ex- 
ercise the militia weekly, when the officers on duty 
treat their brethren in rotation, and invite what 
company they please. Mr. Sheiton being invited 
by Colonel Ker, the latter gave a generous treat, 
and urged his friends to drink freely. On the 
approach. of night some of them would have gone 
home; but the colonel prevailed on them to stay 

tiH 
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till the next day, hinting that it might he dangerous 
to meet 9ome negroes who had quitted the planta- 
tion. 

Shelton agreed, among others, to stay; but he 
hid not been long in bed when the liquor he had 
drank occasioned the mo^t excruciating pain in his 
bowels. The next morning, he took some medi* 
cines to abate the pain, and the end was answered 
for the present ; he then determined to embaik for 
England, as he thought he felt the symptoms of an 
ap'proaching consumption. 

Hereupon he sailed for his native country, and 
arrived to the surprise of his friends^ who had been 
taught to expect that he would continue in Anti- 
gua. They now advised him to settle at fiunting- 
K>rd in Hertfordshire, where there was a vacancy 
occasioned by the death of an apothecary. 

Shelton having enquired into the affair, and 
£ndiog no prospect worthy his notice, his wife^s 
mother persuaded him to take a house at Brassing a 
village near Buntingford, intimating that she 
would live with him, and be at the expence of 
housekeeping. This proposal was accepted ; but 
when the leases were drawn, the; old lady refused to 
execute them, so that Shelton was obKged to aban* 
don bis agreeable prospect in a way that appeared 
not very reputable to himself. 

Distressed in mind, and not knowing how to 
support himself, he determined to commence high- 
wayman ; and having hired a horse and furnished 
himself with pistols, he rode to Finchley Common $ 
but after looking out some hours, and meeting 
with no booty there, he returned towards London* 
in his way to which he took about thirty shillings 
from four ladies whom he stopped in a coach } and 

M he 
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he obtained ihrtt shillings and sixpence from a gen- 
tleman whonr he met on the road. 

He now put on a mask, And, thus disguisedV- 
robbed the passengers in three stage-coaches on Ep- 
ping- Forest of their Watches and money. Some 
persons on horseback immediately pursued him^ 
and were very pear him at Walthafn-Abbey j htit, 
taking a different road, he went round by Ches- 
hunt, and escaped to London, where he the next 
day heard tliat his pursuers had galloped after him 
to Enfield. _ * 

The watcf^es he sold to a Jew, aiid^, having spent 
the produce, he rode ont to Houn^ow-HcathJ 
where he demanded a gentieman^s money,' and, 
after a little hesitation on the part of the latter, 
fobbed- him of thirty-two guineas and some' silver. 
This done, he crossed the Thames tb'Richmond, 
where he dined, and afterwards stopped two ladies 
m a coach on Putney Comnsonj but got ito booty 
from them,' as they had just before been robbed by 
another highwayman. 

On the same evening, he robbed a qtiaker of 
nine pounds, and early on the following morning, 
be stopped the Northampton stage, and robbed the' 
passengers of twenty-seven pounds. The reason for> 
tbesfe rapid' robberies was, that he had a debt to 
discharge which he had contracted at the gammg-' 
ttible; which being done, he appeared among his 
farmer companions as before. 
/ Soon afrcr this, he rode towards Chlswlck, in 
the hope of meeting a colonel in the army ; but aa 
the gentleman knew him, he wa^ apprehensive of 
being recollected by his voice, though he wore a' 
mask. The colbnel, seeing a man masked coming 
forward , produced" a pistol, :it\iJi', on the other 

Coming 
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comlncg, iip» fifed at biin,;and grazed the skin of 
his faor&c*s sboalder. Shelton now fired, and 
wounded the colond V horse ; on which the colonel 
dis<;h9rged his ,<>ther pi$toI, but. without effect.. 
Hereupoo,^ the highyrayman demanded his money } 
which having r«ceived> to the amount of about 50!. 
he took, a circuit round the country « and came into 
Loudon at night. 

On the week foll^wing^. he obtained a booty of 
ten guineas, some sUv^r, and- two goid watches^ on 
fiAchWy-Common,, bOit being purstied. bif some 
gentlemen on horseback, he concealed himself on 
Enfield-Chace, and, having eluded his pursuers, 
xode to London, audio bis way robbed a gentle-* 
man and ? lady of between thirty and forty shil« 
iiugs, on JMu^weU'HiU. 

The ne^^t evening, he took a ride ; and, though 
be coflB(xutted nq robbery* on bis retturn> through 
Islington he heard somebody cry otit, *' Stop ihei 
highwayman r* on which.he rode hastily up alane^ 
yihfitt his hor^e had nearly .stuck^ fast in a slough i 
4ut getting through it, he stopped in a fieki, and 
^iwhis' pursuers waiting in expectation of him ; he 
therefor^ n^ade a etrck, and got down GpswelU 
Street, to ihe i^iid of Qld-S|reet, where he. again 
^ard the, cry of *« A highwayman l" on, which he 
rode to }>og- House-Bar, and escaped by the way 
of MoorfieliS. '. . . 

Soon after this, he rode to Enfteld-Chace, and, 
putting on a^nuisk, robbed one of the -northern 
stages while the driver was watering his horses at a 
pond. Soine men who were playing, at skittles, 
«t^ng/thk robbery* surrounded. his horse;, birtoq 
)^i« ^rii^ a, piftol ihey ran away, and be porsued 
bip j^ivfwey «o London. 

, JiAvii>g pnt.day committed a robbery on the 

. Ml Hcrttoid 
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Hertford road, he wa» returning to town^ iwiienlie 
overtook two farmers, who had been drinking at 
an alehouse till they were valiantf and were wish- 
ing to meet Tr. Shelton, whom they would cer- 
tainly take ; they wondered, (hey said, how people 
could permit him to proceed unmolested. On this» 
Shelton presented his pistol, and they deKvered 
their money with every sigu of fear« The mone^r 
was but trifling, which he returned, laughing at 
them for their assumed courage. 

His next robbery was on Finchley-Commonp 
where he took several watches and sixteen pounds 
from the company in the Northampton stage. He 
afterwards stopped two gentlemen in a chaise, both 
of them armed with pistols, in the road from 
Hounslowi from whom he took 1 61. and soon after 
this, being destitute of cash, and determined to 
make a bold attempt, he robbed several coaches 
one evening, and acquircSd a booty of 90I. exClu- 
aive of rings and watches. 

In consequence of- these repeated robberies, a 
proclamation was issued for taking Shelton into 
custody, in which a minute description was given 
of his person i he therefore concealed himself some 
time in Hertfonishire $ but had not been there long 
before a person who recollected him informed a 
neighbouring magistrate-; on whiclv he was taken 
Into custody, and conveyed to London. >- 

Having been tried the ensuing sessions at the Old 
Bailey, for several robberies in Mkldlescx, he was 
convicted, and sentenced to die. 

While in prison, he affected great gaiety of dis« 
position, and was fond of entertaining his visitors 
with the .history of his exploits ; but on the arrival 
of the warrant for his execution he wassoniucl| 
affected^ that he shed tears j having, howevcrt 
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ffO»tfl^-t0<M)^ botlW,^ lie< sooti r^tiitrred'toVrs for- 
jQQ«r voi^Uiity. He. refused to ptr^brm th^ custo^- 
iiiary devotional anU su/Fere^^, »t Tybmrn, Oct. 9» 

. John Too N« another highwayman* was the son 
pi respectal^l.e inbabitants of Shoirediteh> who^ hav- 
ing i^^owed Oil him a liberal education* appren* 
ttced hii9 to a capital ironmonger who bad married 
Jlis «i$ter.} but. not being iHipf y in this situation* 
his father sent hijn to sea at the expiration of three 
years* 

A£ttT two voy»ges4o Barbadocsi hie grew ftred ^ 
«f thfe life of a seaman* which he quitted to live 
jwith hia undle* wlio was a cartsan, and iA whoab 
«$:fvice hit behaved lo^ nncxceptionably* that on the 
death of the uneie* which happened 80<»n after* 
Aardsi h« <ook» pQt>s^caon of four, hundred pounds* 
.which hif relatioii bad bc^iuejuihed U»u* a» the rb- 
ward of hk good Conducts ; 

Having become powesscdof this money* he mai- 
•ricd thn »t»ter of Kdward Hlafitock* and begah to 
live in a mo«t extravagant maniicn This Blastoc^ 
!was a native of Sheiiield* in Yorkahire* and, hav# 
ing been well educated, was apprenticrd in. Lonv 
don, to a .pchike<.maker in tlie Temple; and Iris 
inaster dytn|^ when ibe iiad jierved.aboilt fitt years^ 
W mistress dedisked ti»idc, andrgav^e the. young 
fellow hia indedtMf ci; on the i^pfdsent4tr6o of the 
gentlemeo of thelaw* thattUcy-wiidied him, rather 
than any otbttf* td^sufincii her. late bysbundr^ 
: But the pe<n of the houie boin^lhi^y/Biastook 
VKta afiaidi.td tntei* on Susinew so eariy in^lite, as 
(^ was at durt time .only eighteen y<ars of age t oa 
whieh, itf took two room&inWhire*Fri«fs, where 
Ve began to practs^.ia bis: profeikioni and>nut witb 
yeat auccessi 

M ^ Thu^ 
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Thus acquiring the possessibn of money befom 
lie knew the value of it, he attached himself to the 
fa.^h!onab]e pleasures of the town, by which he 
foon incurred more debts than he could discharge | 
consequently, wasobHged to <jle(fline business, and 
have recourse to the profession of a strolling player^ 
refusing to accept of a valuable place "which wai 
offered him by. a gentleman of' the Temple. 

Soon afterwards, he married, had several chil- 
dren, and, beii^ reduced to great -distress, pro** 
posed to Toon that they should go into YorksKirej, 
and embark in public business. - . ' 

Accordingly, they took an inn at Sheffield ; but 
both the landlords being better calculated to spend 
than to get money, Toon soon found his ctfcum«> 
stances embarrassed. 

Thus situated, be reflected on Bhstoek for adw 
vising him to take the inn j and the other recrimi- 
nated, by recounting the faults of Toon. In 
consequence of thisdisscntion, Blastock, with his 
wife, left Yorkshire, and again engaged in the 
profession of a strolling player. ' Tooit and his wife 
soon fallowed them to London, after selling off all 
their effects. 

' Toon,' who- was now totally reduced, met his 
own elder brother one day in Cheapside. This 
brother, who was a dyer in Shoreditcfa, took little 
notice of the other ; but as Toon imagined he was 
going out for the day, be went to his hoof^, 'and 
met with his wife, who entreated iiim to stay din- 
ner, to which he consented, and in the mean time 
lie went to see the men at work, and finding olie 
amone them of genteel appearance, whom be learnt 
was his brotlier's book^kerper^ he becmne ^trrmei^ 
enraged that hisbrother should employ a alrai%er 

•^ ' is 
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m IfbfS stBtion in preference to hiaatlf, at a time 
thstt he was in ctrcunifttances of distress. 
' In tliift agitation of mind t he returned into ~tho 
^Dse> and » whilst his sister-in-law was gone into 
aiKither rooniy he stole a small quantity of silver 
plate, and decamped | and having soon spent the 
^odttce of this theft, be determined on the dange- 
ipus and fatal resource of the highway. 

Hb fii^ expedition was to £pping-Forest| where 
he waited a long time in expectation of a booty ; 
ami at length ol^rving a coach come from Lord 
Castleraain^s seat; he used the most dreadful' im- 
precations to compel the coachman to stop, and 
lobbed two la<lies of near three pounds, with a 
grrdle-buckle and a» etwee case. 

He BOW imagined diat he bad got a valuable' 
ptlze ; but pawned the buckle and etwee for only- 
twelve sbillfngsy as the latter was base metal, which 
ke had: mistaken for gold, and the former set with 
crystal stones, iustead of diamonds, as he had ima- 
gined^ 

The succeeding nights, he stopped and robbed 
acirefal persons, among whom was a gentleman 
samed Currier, who earnestly exhorted him to de- 
cline his present course of life, not only from the 
immorality, but the danger, of it. The robber 
thanked the gentleman for his advice, but said that 
he had no occasion for it» as he was sufficiently 
apprized[ of his danger, but he must have his mo- 
ney^ on pain of instant death ; and having robbed 
him of three guineas, he decamped with the utmost 
expedition. - 

Having, yisited Epping- Forest, he dispossessed a 
gentlemgn of his money ?nd a- gold watch, which 
he left in .the hands of a receiver of stolen goods^ 
tQ disjpofe of to the best advantage i but the watch 

being 
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being of va1t)e» and in ii%h estimatkm'j^ci) flir 
owner, he advertised it, with a revvard of eighth 
guineas; on which, the receiver deiirered it, and 
took the money, but: gave Toon only seven of 
them, pretending that was aM he could obtain. 

Toon, not having read the advertisement, was^ 
Ignorant of the trick that bad been put upon him ;' 
but having again visited £pping-Forest, and waited 
som^ time in vain for a boOty, he went to the 
Green Man, by Lord Castlemain^s house, where 
he heard one of his lordship's footmen recounting 
the particulars of tlie robbery, and saying that the 
watch had been recovered on giving eight guineas 
for it. ^ 

On this account. Toon was determined never to 
ledge any niore of his booties in the hands of this 
man. 
; After some time, he ca«nally met his^ brother-4n- 
law, Biastock; and understanding that he bad 
*' strutted and fretted his hours on the stage ** to 
no purpose, represented to him the advantages to 
ble derived from the Jife*of a highwayman, anct 
wished him to embark in that business \ but Bias- 
tock declined it, on the double Score of it*8 danger 
and immorality. 

Not long after, the latter was seized with an in- 
disposition, which threatened his life, and confine^ 
him so long, that his wife was obliged to pawt) 
'almost all her effects for his suppott } and bein^ 
visited by Toon during this illness, he again rfcpre* 
sented to him how easy it w^sto obtain a genteel ' 
support by having recourse to the highway. 

Biastock had no sooner recovered his healthy 
than, depressed by want,- he yielded to the daii*'' 
g<;roQs solicitation, and went with his accomplice 
£0 Eppin^f-Foresty where they stopped tBc-dianot' 
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«f a gentleman, whom they robbed of a few shil- 
lings and a pocket-piece> and thei> came to X^n- 
don. 

On the following day, they went again towards 
the forest i but in crossing Hackney-Marsh, Toon's 
liorse stmk in a slough, where he continued for so 
long a time, that they found it impossible to achieve 
aiiy profitable adventure for that night. 

Thus disappointed, they returned to London ; 
arnd on the 27th of February following fiJSS), 
they rode as Tar as Muswell-Hill, where they stop- 
ped a gentleman named Seabrokci and demanded 
bis money. 

The gentleman s^ave them eighteen shillings^ 
saying it was all he had, and adding, ** God bless 
you, gentlemen, .you are welcome toil." Toon 
then demanded his watch, which Mr. Seabroke 
<telivered, . expressing himself again in the same 
mrords. 

They then galloped towards Highgate, and their 
borses being almost tired, Blastock, stung with the 
Saik of his conscience, looked frequently behind 
him,- in apprehension that he was pursued ; and so 
strong- was this terror of his mind, that both of 
fbem agreed to quit their horses, and make their 
escape. 

They now ran through a farm-yard, and taking 
the back foad which leads from Highgate to Hamp- 
stead, they got to London on foot ; while Blastock 
solemnly declared he would never embark in such 
another project, and congratulated himself on his 
narrow escape. 

Hereupon, they took an oath, that, if either of 
ihem should be apprehended, neither would im- 
peach the other ; and the watch obtained in the 
last robbery being sold for two guineas, Blastock 

received 
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received bts share, and went to join a company of 
strolling players at Chatham. 

The stolen watch being advertised, the.purchase^ 

. carried it to Mr* Seahroke, telling him that he 

knew Toon, and would assist in taking him into 

custody ; accordingly, the offender was lodged ia 

Newgate on the same day. 

Toon kept his oath, in declining to give any in- 
formation against his accomplice; but Blastock 
having agreed to go with the players to a greater 
distance nom London than Chatham, returned to 
town to bid his wife and children adieu. 

- When he arrived,, which was about midnight 
his wife and her sister w«re in bed j and the former 
having opened the door, told him that Toon was 
in custody, and advised him to seek bis safety by 
an immediate flight. 

This advice, however, he did^not ^ake ; and Uk 
the morning Toon's wife desired he would stajr 
while she visited her husband, declaring that she 
would not mention his having returned to London 

When she came home, she wept ipuch, and ex* 
pressed her wishes for the approach of night, that 
he might retire in safety.' In the evening, while 
supper was providing, slie went out, under pretence 
of a visit to her husband ; but, instead thereof, she 
went to Toon's brother, who taking her before a 
magistrate, some peace-ofBcers were sent to secua» 
Blastock. 

Mrs. Toon directed the officers to the room 
where Blastock was, in corppany with two men of 
his acquaintance, who 'were advising him on the 
eijnergency of his affairs. Blastock* suspecting s^me 
toul play, concealed himself in a closet i and when 
the otficers came in,, they first seized one, and thea 
the other^ of the pi^rsous present ^ but wttre soon 

convinced 
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ednviRced that nehbcr of them was the party they 
tvere in search of. 

On this, the officers made a stricter search, and 
finding Blastock in the closet, took him into custo- 
dy. Having taken leave of his wife and children, 
they carried him before a magistrate, who asked 
liim if he had not a worse coat than that which he 
theii wore. Blastock owned that he had, and actu- 
> ally sent for it ; and It was^ kept to be produced io 
evidence against him. 

While the officers were conveying him to New- 
gate, in a coach, they told him that Mrs. Toon 
bad given th^ information against him; at which 
he was so shocked, that it was some time before 
he could recover his recollection, being absolutely 
insensible when he was lodged in prison. 

Being tried ^t the next stfiiiionsat the Old Bailey, 
theywere capitally convicted, and received sentence 
of death. After conviction, they were confined in 
the same cell 5 but being unhappy together, from 
their . mutual recriminations of each other, the 
keeper caused them to be separated. 

Toon's behaviour was very penitent, and Blas- 
tock exhibited an uncommon instance of contrition. 

They suffered together at Tyburn, May 26, 
173S, having embraced each other at the place of 
execution. 

William Udall, another highwayman of 
notoriety, was a native of the parish of Ckikcn- 
well, where his father carried on a considerable 
trade as a distiller. Having been liberally educated, 
be was apprenticed to a watch-maker in Leaden- 
liaU-^reet, where he had served but a short time, 
when he learnt from the jotimeymen the practice of 
•craping gold from th« i'luides of watch-cases, 

which 
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he soldj and disdpated the produce inact$ of extra* 
vagance. 

His master dying at the end of four years, and 
his mistress declining business, he was turned over 
to another master, with whom be differed before 
he had been with him a quarter of a year, and went 
to live with one Mr. Stanbridge of Clerkenwell^ 
who engaged to procure him his freedom at the ex* 
piration of the term for which he was originally 
apprenticed. 

He had not been long in the service of Stanbridge 
before he connected himself with a number of young 

' pickpockets, with whom he used to go out of an 
evenmg, and steal watches, swords, hats, and any 
thing they could lay their hands on, which they de- 

. piosited with one Williams, in Hanging-Sword- 
Alley, Fleet-street, who disposed of the effects, and 
shared the booty with the young thieves. 

His father, though apprized of his living in an ir« 
regular manner, had no idea that he had proceeded 
to such lengths as to become a robber. However, 
to reclaim him from his evil courses, he took a house 
for him, and put him into business in a very repu- 
table way. 

One of his companions, a youth named Kaby, 
who had served his time to a barber, was likewise 
put by his friends, for the same reason, into busi- 
ness, and for some mouths the young fellows ap- 
peared to attend the duties of their respective pro* 
fcssions $ however they had not quitted their old 
connections, as they still frequented a house of ill- 
fame, which was kept by a woman named Bird, in 
X>rury-Lane. Here they associated with several 
young fellows of abandoned character, who taught' 
them the arts of jgamingi consequently Udall quit. 

ted 
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ted hfs businesB, though be had then a great pros* 
pect of success in trade. Being in possession of a 
great number of watches belonging to his custon«ersj 
hesoldthein to a Jew, and appropriated the pro- 
duce to the purposes of his own extravagance. 

Having dissipated all his money, his associates 
hinted to him that, as he was acquainted with a 
number of watch-makers, he might easily take up 
work in the name of his late master, and sell the 
articles for his own emolument. He followed this 
adviccy and i^ras for some time a gainer by the pro* 
jcct. 

He had likewise another artifice bv which he fre- 
quently obtained money. He would sell watches 
which he declared to be worth five or %\x guineas 
each, but take only half the money, till the pur- 
- chasers were convinced of their goodness i and as he 
knew that these watches .would not go well, they 
were always returned to be rectified ; on which he 
sold them to other people, and the original pur* 
chasers were defrauded. 

At length Udall and Raby agreed to commence 
highwaymen, and in consequence thereof commit* 
ted a number of robberies in and near Epping- 
Forest, Finchley-Common, &c. one of which was 
attended with a circumstance of unusual barbarity. 

These associates in wickedness having stopped 
the St. Alban^s coach, robbed the passengers of 
about five pounds, and immediately put spurs to 
their horses j but they had not rode far before Udall 
said that a lady in the coach had a remarkable fine 
ling on her £nger. On this Raby rode back, and 
the lady being unwilling to pan with the ring, the 
Tcmorseless vUlain drew a knife, and cut off her finr 
ger for the :>akc of the paltry prize. 

N They 
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They novv rode to Hampstead^ and having rob< 
bed some other people the same evening, hastened 
to Drurjr-Lane, where they divided' the spoil. 

They bad also another scheme which was fre- 
quently successful. When the company was comr 
ing out of the theatres, ouevof them would accost 
a lady or gentleman, pretending to know the party> 
and in the interim the other seldom failed of making 
prize of a watch. 

It was a common practice with Udall to go to 
jthe shops of goldsmiths, and under the pretence of 
buying gold rings, he would steal them, and leave 
brass rings in the ^liew-gla^s; he was so dextrous 
in this kind of robbery that he was scarce ever de« 
tected. 

At one time he and two of his accomplices. Baker 
and Wager, stopped a coach on the road to Ux« 
bridge. A guard being behind the coach with a 
blunderbuss, Baker threatened him with Instant 
death if he did not throw it away; and the man 
obeyed. Wager and Udall guarded the coachman 
anil postilion while Baker robbed the company ; but 
this was no sooner done than the guard produced ' 
a horse pistol, with which he fired at Udall, and 
brought him to the ground 5 on which Baker shot 
the guard, so that be instantly expired. 

Udall .was conveyed to a farm-house near Ux« 
bridge t>y his accoinplices, and lay there six weeks 
before he recovered 5 but soon afterwards they kilU 
ed the person who guarded^another coach a$ it was 
going oVcf Tumham-Green. ^ After this Udall 
knocked down a young woman in Fcnihurch- street* 
whom he robbed of a cloak, a handkerchief, and her 
pocket, which contained only a few halfpence. Hiiii 
lather, now distressed at his proceedings, and wivh^ 
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4ng to s^ve him from an ignominious fatei procured 
him to be arrested and lodged in the Compter, 
.hoping that when his companions were disposed of 
by the operation of the law, he^ might be out of 
future danger : but it happened that Ramsey> one 
of his old associates, was confined in the same pri- 
son at the same time j which coming to the know* 
ledge of Udali*s father, he got his son released. 

Ramsey being enlarged soon afterwards, they 
^et at an ale-house, and went to a livery stable at 
London-wall, where they hired horses; riding 
through the Strafford road they procured a consi- 
Jderable boot^ in money and watches, from the pass- 
cngcrs in several coaches, 

Udall having kept company with a woman named 
Margaret Young, who had likewise lived with se- 
veral other men^ and being one day distressed for 
cash, he robbed her of five gold rings, in conse- 
quence of which she had him apprehended by a 
judge's warrant, and he was lodged in the house of 
a tipstaff, Mrs. Young swearing that the rings were 
the property of another man with whom she had 
cohabited. 

During UdalPs confinement . the siipposed owner 
of the ring^ o^ered to clecliqe the prosecution, if he 
would enter into 9 bpi|d never again to live with 
Mrs. Young : but as he rejected this offer, an order 
.was made for his commitment to the King's- Bench: 
in the mean tim« he and another prisoner effected 
their espape from th^ house of the tip&tad', by forc- 
ing the keys from the maid-servant. 

Soon after he ^nd his associates robbed a physic 
cian in the Strand, for which they were all of them 
apprehended j bvit Udall becan)f an evidence against 
his accomplices, by which he escaped the fate.whicl^ 
he had so frequently merited. 

NX . Having 
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Having thus obtained his liberty, he casually met 
with Margaret Young, in company with the pre* 
sumptive owner of the rings, who threatened to 
arrest Udall for the value of them, unless he would 
give him a note for four pounds. Complying with 
this demand, and being unable to pay the note 
1/vhen it became due, he was arrested, and standing 
trial, was cast, and oifdered to discharge both debt 
and costs. 

His relations, who had been at great expence on 
bis account, also refused to pay this debt, conse* 
quently he became a prisoner in the Marshalsea ; 
but some of his acquaintance having furnished him 
with $aws and ropes, he made his escape, in com« 
pany with another prisoner, named Man. 

Udall now went to see his relations, and pronitsed 
them that he would go to Holland, if they would 
only supply him with money to pay for his passage* 
This they readily did, and promised to remit him a 
sum once a year towards his support, on the condi- 
tion of his continuing abroad i but he had no sooner 
possessed himself of the present cash, than he went 
to a house of ill fame in Chatter- House-Lane^ 
where he spent the whole money. 

Thus reduced, he and his late fellow-prisoner^ 
Man, agreed to go on the highway ; the woman of 
the house having furnished them with pistols, they 
rode beyond Edmonton, where they robbed four 
ladies in a coach, and returning to London, spent 
their ill-gotten gains in Charter-House-Lane. 

On the following day they took three gold 
watches, five pounds, and some silver, from the pass- 
engers in a waggon on the western road, near fi rent, 
ford ; and soon afterwards they robbed two gentle- 
men on Epping Forest \ but on their return Udall 
ell from his horse, and was so bruised as to be 
obliged to keep his bed for several dajs. 
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, When his health was somewhat re-established » 
and his money expended, they went again on the 
^oad i and having supped at the castle at Hollo-* 
way, they robbed three gentlemen near Islington^ 
and returned to Chartei^House-X'ane. 

About this time information was given to the 
keeper of the Marshalsea prison of the place of 
t^eir resort ; on which he sent a number of men to 
take him into custody i but just as they were en- 
tering at the door, tJdall and his friend having no- 
tice of their approach, escaped over the roof of the 
house. 

, These accomplices now committed several rob* 
beries in the neighbourhood of Epping-Forest $ and 
Udall having one night left, his hor^e at a public- 
house on the forest, went to Man*s lodgings in aii 
a.bsolute state of intoxication. While he was in 
this situation Man went out, and locked th^ door, 
on the pretence of taking care that the men from 
the Marshalsea should not apprehend his compa- 
nion : but he immediately delivered himself into 
custody, and gave the key to the runners, who 
entering the house, seizt^d Udall in hedj and con- 
vjeyed them both to their fbrmer apartments. 

Man. now seriously reflected on his situation; 
and being apprehensive that he might be fech by 
so.me person who would charge. him with a capital 
offence, begged to be conducted to a magistrate, 
before whom he was admitted an evidence against 
his companion, on a charge of his having cpiiimit- 
tejd several robberies on the highway* 

. Hereupon Udall was committed to Newgate, and 
being tried at the next sessions at the Ql^ Bailey, 
was convicted, principally on the evidence of Man, 
and received sentence of death. 

H 3 After 
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After conviction he seemed at once (o give up 
all hopes of life : he acknowledged that, from the 
time when he was first apprenticed, he had been a 
total stranger to common honesty ; and that his fa- 
ther had paid and expended above four hundred 
pounds in fruitless endeavours to save him from 
ruin. He suffered at Tyburn, March 14, 1738^ 
aged 22. 

We shall conclude our remarks upon this kind of 
offenders with an account of William Griffiths, 
another Highwayman, who was a native of- Shrop' 
shire, and followed the business of husbandly till 
he had attained his iSth year, when he engaged in 
a naval life, and remained near three years in the 
East Indies. The ship was paid off on his return 
to England; Griffiths, receiving a considerable sum 
for wages, spent his money at public houses and in 

Srofligate company: when his money was spent, 
e began to think of going to sea for a supply : but 
David Evans and Timothy Johnson, two of his 
newly acquired associates, and men of very aban- 
doned character, advised him to be concerned with 
them in committing robberies on the highway f and ' 
this triple association of thieves did actually com-' 
mit a variety of depredations on the public, tteat- 
ing those they attacked with great inhumanity, but 
never obtaining any thing considerable by their ' 
lawless pursuits. , . 

Having strolled into the fields in the neighbour- 
hood of London, they wandered about till near 
eight o'clock in the evening, when they stopped- 
a single horse-chaibe, in which were a Mrs. Consta- 
ble, the wife of a surgeon of Highgate, and- her 
'servant-maid. Mrs. Constable was driving the 
chaise j and tlic robt>cis had aoiooner ordered them • 
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to Stop, than one of them fired a pistoli the ball 
from which toudied the clothes of the parlies but 
did not do any farther mischief. Mi's. Constable 
wa« greatly terrified, and gave them what money 
she had in her purse; but, not content with this, 
they searched her pockets, and took out some other 
articles; however, a carriage coming up at the 
time, they ran off with the utmost precipitation. 

They were' taken into custody for this bfFence 
, within a very few days, and conducted to Sir John 
Fielding's office in Bow-Street, where Evans was 
admitted an evidence against his accomplices. He 
deposed positively tothefict, and signed the infor* 
ination which he had given against them $ yet, 
when they were brought to atrial at ' the 'ensuing 
sessions at the Old Baiky, he absolutely denied all 
that he had previously asserted, declaring that nei- 
ther Johnson nor Griffiths were in his company at 
the time of the commission of the robbery. 

On this testimony, it was absolutely necessary 

for the jury to acquit the prisoners ; but Evans was 

told frbm the bench, that he had behaved in a 

most scandalous manner, and was ordered back to 

« Newgate, to take his trial for perjury. 

Griffiths had no sooner experienced this narrow 
escape, than he returned to the company of several 
of his old acquaintance (who used to assemble at a 
house of ill fame in Tothill-Street, Westminster), 
and had again recourse to the highway for a supply 
of money to support his extravagances. 

It now happened that the Rev. Dr. Dodd (who. 
afterwards suffered for forgery — see vol. i.) and his. 
lady were returning frbm a visit they had been 
making to a gentleman at St. Alban's, but were 
detained on the way at Barnet, because a post« 
chaise could not be immediately procured. - 

During 
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During this delay, it occurred to the doctor that 
(here might be danger on the road j whereupon, ht 
concealed most of his money, except two guineas* 
which he put in his purse, with a bill of exchange. 

Night was hastily approaching when they left 
Barnct ; but they proceeded unmolested till they 
came near the turnpike at the extremity of Totten- 
ham-Court-Road, when three men called to the 
driver of the carriage, and threatened his instant 
• deiitrnction if be did not stop. The post-boy did 
not hesitate to obey such a summons ; but no 
sooner was the carriage stopped, than a pistol was 
fired, the ball from which Went through the front 
glass of the chaise, but did not injure any of the 
parties i^ it, though it terrified them in a very high 
degree, ast they apprehended that the most fatal 
consequences might ensue. 

Soon after the pistol was fired, Griffiths opened 
the door of the chaise ; on which, the doctor 
begged him to behave with civility, on account of 
the presence of the lady. He then delivered the 
purse, with it^s contents, and likewise gave the 
robber some loose silver. Grif^ths, having re- 
ceived the booty, decamped with the utmost preci* 
pitation. 

Dr. Dodd lost no time in repairing to Sir John 
Fielding's office, where he and his lady gave so full 
a description of the person of the principal robber, 
that it was conjectured to be Giiffiths, who was 
accordingly taken into custody ; but, on his exa- 
mination before Sir John Fielding, Dr. Dodd hesi- 
tated to swear positively to his person ; but Mrs. 
Dodd, who had regarded him with more attention, 
positively declared on oath that he was the person 
who had committed the robbery. 

Hereiiponj the ma|^Istrate committed Griffiths. 

• •■ to 
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to NeT'^gate) "and a bill of' indictment beJng found 
against him by the grand jury, he was brought to 
trial at the next sessions at the Old Bailey, when 
the following wa& the substance of the evidence 
against him. 

Dr. Dodd declared, that irwas with great reluc- 
tance he came into a court of justice on such an 
occasion, which he said he would not have done, it* 
the robbery had not been attended with circum- 
stances of an aggravating kind j but that the firing 
of the pistol was a crime of so horrid a nature, that 
his regard to the safety of others had induced him 
to commence a prosecution abhorrent to the fceU 
ings of his own mind $ but the doctor woulcl not 
swear to the identity of the prisoner's person. 

On the contrary, Mrs. Dodd swore that he was 
the actual person that had committed the robbery ; 
and declared that be had confessed his guilt when 
before Sir John Fielding. This evidence wa« 
deemed so conclusive, that the jury did not hesitate 
to find him gnilty, in consequence of which he re- 
ceived sentence of death. 

After conviction, he behaved for some time in 
such a manner as was by no means proper for his 
melancholy situation $ he also refused (o attend di- 
vine service in the chapel ; bnt after the arrival of 
the warrant for his execution his conduct appeared 
to be totally changed, and he wept almost inces- 
santly. He acknowledged the utmost readiness to 
listen to the instructions of the ordinary of New- 
gate, and made a r6ady confession of many robbe- 
ries in which he had been concerned, owning that 
he had been long deserving of the dreadful fate that 
then awaited him. 

Among other things which he confessed was, 
tbat he was the pt rson who fired the pistol at Mrs. 

Constable | 
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Constable \ and that he prevailed on a woman of 
his acquaintance to persuade Ev^ns to take a false 
oath on the trials the consequence of wbtch was the 
acquittal oi himself and Johnson. 

He owned that his attachment to the company of 
women of abandoned character contributed in a 
great degree to his destruction, and, foK the sup- 
port of them, induced him to ' think of having re* 
course to the highway. 

The rest of his behaviour was by no means jn» 
consistent with his calamitous situation \ and the 
ordinary of Newgate, coneeiviQg that he was a 
sincere penitent, did not hesitate to administer to 
bini the sacrament of the Lord^s supper. , 

When the fatal day of execution arrived, he 
.attended service in the chapel of Newgate, where 
his behaviour was such as to justify the ideas that 
had had been formed of the sincerity of bis repen- 
tance. Being brought down into the press yard, 
his irons were knocked off, and he was put into 
the cart to be conveyed to the fatal tree \ on which 
occasion he wept, as penetrated with the utmost 
contrition for his past crimes \ and at the place of 
execution he cautioned the attending multitude in 
general, and youth in particular, to^ take warning 
hy his unhappy fate. 

He suffered at Tyburn, on the aoth of January, 
1773^ 

HOMlClDB. " 

In China, all acts of Homicide, whether inten- 
tional or accidental, is punished with death by the 
cord. See Cord. EMtor. 

In all casejs where the hon^lcide does not amount 
to murder or manslaughter, the judges permit, nay 

* even 
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even direet, a verdict of acquittal. But it appears* 
lAore consonant with the sound principles of justice' 
that the law itself should be precise, than that the 
property of a man should, in cases of misadventure^ 
chance-fnedley, and ^elf-defence, depend upon the 
construction of a judge, or the lenity of a jury; 
some alteration, therefore, in the existing laws 
seems called for in this particulate. Colquboun. 
See Chancs-Medlby and Misadventure. 

Housebreaking. See LARCENr. 

HOUSES OP CORRECTION. 

The legTslatare uncertain of their success in pa* 
joishing convicts at the hulksy and wishing to make 
other experiments} by an act of i6 Geo. III. cap. 
43, empoi^ered the justices of every county in 
England to prepare houses of correction for the 
reception oT convicts under sentence of death, to 
vrhom his majesty should extend his royal mercy*'' 
to be kept at hard labour for a term not esxeedin^ 
ten years. - 

The same act, among liiahy other e^eeKent re- 
gulations, ordered the convicts to be kept separate* 
and not allowed to mix with aiiyoffertders convicted 
of crimes less than larceny i and that they Should' 
ht ftA with cbai^e irtferior food, water, and small 
beers vvithoat permission to have any other food, 
drink, or doathing, thiin that allowed by the act^ 
uiider certain penalties : they were to be elothed at 
the public et'pen^e. 

And, as an encouragement to these delitlqtfentir, 
while such as refused to work wei-e to receive cor- ' 
pbral punishment, thdse who behaved well had not 
0ti\y the prospect held out of shortening tlic period 

of 
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of their confinement, but also were to mei^e de* 
cent clothes, and a sum of money not less thaa 
forty shillings, nor more than £v€ pouDd^, when 
discharged. « 

This well-intentioned act, which certainly ad- 
mits of many improvements, was followed up, three 
years afterwards, hy another statute, 19 Geo. III. 
cap- 74, which had two very important objects in 
view. 

The first was to erect, in some convenient com- 
mon or waste ground, in either of the counties uf 
Middlesex, Essex, Kent, or Surry, two large 
Penitentiary Houses, the one to hold six hundred 
male, and the other three hundred female, con- 
victs, with proper storehouses, workhouses, and 
lodging rooms ; an infirmary, chapel, and burying, 
ground ^ a prison, kitchen-garden, and airing* 
grounds ; with proper offices, and other necessary 
apartments. 

. The expcncc of these grounds and erections was 
to be paid out of the treasury $ and his majesty was 
empowered to appoint three persons as a committee 
of management for regulatmg the establishment^ 
under the controul of the justices of the peace of 
the county and judges of assize, with power to 
appoint a clerk, governor, chaplain, surgeon, or 
apothecary, store-keepers, and task masters f and 
also a matron for tlie females j and to allow salaries 
to each, which were to be paid out of the profits 
of the work to be performed by the convicts. 

As soon as the ouildings should be completed^ 
the court before whom any -person was convicted 
for a tran^ortable offence might, in lieu thereof^ 
order the prisoner to be punished by confinement in 
any. of .these penitentiary houses, there to be kept 
to iiard labour in the proportion of five years in- 
stead 
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sffatd of seven year»* transpbrtatiotb and not exceed* 
jn^ sevdn years 'm libir of foitrteefi yttn* f rstnspor- 
t^ion; InnitiiTg at the same time the n«mi>er of 
convicts ta be sent anmtaUy from the' csi^caics in the 
connfry^y and from* the^ different, aesai^s in the 
metropoifr. 

This act kyr down- various spiecrHp r^Ies for the 
goVernlki^t of the establbhment, aiid* f(^r the' em* 
pbymenfof thieprisoners 9 and the'fbJloTHng^^np(}ric9>' 
as being of the most servile kind and least liable to 
be spoiWd by ign6nRice>' negie^C^ «r obstta'acy^^ Arer 
s^cteH f namely*-?^ 

t\ Treading in a Mi^l fye mo#in|^ niachiifery;. 
a. DrawiAg in » .rap«tan> fbr tuming: » n^iU or 
engine/ 3: Sawing- sto^. 4. Polisliing malrbJe;: 
5. Beating hemp; 6. Ras|iliTg logwood. 7. Cbo{>>* 
ping rags. 8. Making cordage. 9. Pieking oakirni.' 
10. Weaving sacks: 11. Knitting nctsy See. &e* 

The food of the different offend ersy as' in tlie 
former act, was limited to bread and any coarse 
meat, with water and small beer^ and the prisoners 
were to be clothed in onifornf appartf^wkn b^gei 
affixed, agreeable to the institution. 

Certain other rules v^'^re established for the disci- 
pline of the bou^^^ ufldev the' dn'ectloi) of the 00 A- 
mitteettf be sfppotnted by his majesty y who' were to 
attend every fortn%1)t, and to have pchiter to re<*> 
ward sttch offenders as should appear most dHigent 
and meritorious, by giving them a part of their 
earnings; to be applied for the use of tfaemSdves' 
and families. 

Andwl]«ti ardRmdef shbutd be dischsi^edv de- 
c^t cloffatVig Watf to be' delivered to hihiy v^ith a' 
Sum of money for pH<«nt subsistehce, hot lessthxa* 
tvvlenty shillings 'nor more^ than thrds pounds.* 

An* enormotts^cispfenoii ifbi'be(aibciiirr6d:>tA bu3d- 

o ing 
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Jng {ieiiitentiary-hou&ei in various counties^ - ^n^ 
many philanthropic individuals have exerted their 
best endeavours to carry this act into execution } 
but it is to be lamented^ that crimes have been by 
no means^imintshed. The foctisy (hat the sy^em 
II erroneous; responsibility is nowhere established ; 
no tiidformity of aystem prevails^ and no general 
superimeildance^ or centre point, exists. Like the 
poor lawSf the only part of the act which is rigidly 
carried into execution is, raising a fund $ which, 
without imputing hlame to magistrates, for the 
error is in the system, has increased the expence of 
this branch of the' police of the country very far 
bt,yond what could have beep conceived ; and it 
now becomes a heavy burthen upon many of the 
ceunries^ The reform began at the wropg end. 
The same expence iapplied in e!itablishing a system 
of preventive police ought to render numerous pent' 
tentiary-houses in vc great measure unnecessary. 
< CoIqubeun» 

Hue and Crv. See Arr£Sts for Felony. 

HULKS. 

The convicts havii^ accumulated greatly in the 
year 1776', and the intercourse with iUireiipa beii^ 
shut up, it became indispensably necessary to resort 
to some other expedient ; and in the choice of dif- 
ficulties the system of the hulks was suggested and 
first adopted under the authority of an act of the 
1 6th of his present majesty. 

The system Of the bulks commenced on the rath 
day of July, in the year 1776 5 and from that 
time until the iith of December, 1795, compre- 
hending, a period of nineteen yea^rs, 7999 convicts 
were ordered to be punwlied by bard iabour on 

the 
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(he river Thames and Langstoi> and Portsiiionih 
harbours^ whicb are accounted for in the foilowiug 
manner: 

I. Convicts ordered to hard labour 

on the river Thames, from nth 

Julyf. J776> to.theiath Janaary» 

1778 •^ — ^024 

3. Convicts, under sentence of trans* . 

portaCion, put on board the hulks 

on the river Thames, from^ iich 

January, 1783, to nth Decem«> 

ber, 1795 — — 4775 

3. Deduct, under sentence of trans- 
portation^ put on board the bulks ^ 

- in Langston and Portsmouth har- 
bours, received from ^he hulks at 
Woolwich, on the loth of June, 

»79» . — -^ 4-^^ ' 



Additional convict! sent from dif* : 
ferent prisons to Portsmouth and 
Laugston, from 1791 to xst Decern- 

ier> 179s •* '^ X40O 

To which, add (hose from Wool* 
wich, as above -« -t- 466 



4309 



1666 



Of the above convicts there 
h^ve been 
Discharged -«- 1610 

Pardoned — • -» 790 

Escaped *-' ... 130 



Total 7999 



-— 4530 
0% Srought 
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KrpugM qver — — %s%o 

Kcryjqv^tl tp. other Qaols — 17 

Transported to New South Wales 2207 

Died* — — 1946 



^799 
And there ren^fio iQ the btllM 
iQO the Thames »« 523 - 

Aod at Laugstim harbcmr 77^ 

ToUU» Ahoire 7999 

By ^ ^u)iseff^nt accouat laid befoce ^h? §^1ect 
Committee of 'the iH^iMe.of C^ilHrnos on FiPfinoe» 
and stated in Apf^is Mt of ihejr ;>3th Report, 
dated the 26tb,of lwH» 179I9 it ^Wf^ ^i^^^ '^^ 
number of co«f icts stood thitf ; 

In theliulks on the Thames, at Wool* - 
'widh — ~— — 50X 

Ac PortsmoiiHi — • — 948 

•^•"•^^ 

Total «4j9 
'Beside<4i^ under sentence^of transportatbn in tie 
different gao^Si making in all 1^4. 

_ ^rom the same authentic documents, pages 115, 
I x^"^^ ^p^ars, that of these convicts the follow- 
3)ig nuixibef^ will be discharged upon society ip tb^ 
succeeding thirteen years : . 

Portsmolith 



y ■ ! ■ 



* A fn»ligiiant fever at one period carried oQT 
a vast number, in spite of every effort to pre- 
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Portsmouth. Woolwich. 

In xSoo — X40 — 2i| 

1 801 •— 106 -^ 43 ^ 

180X •-* 217 — • »6 

1803 -^ 107 — 4^ ' . 

1804 — 140 — * 77 

1805 — 33 -* 3 ^ 

1806 , — I -^ jf 
^807 ,^- < -—. r • 
x8o3 — • X -^ X 
1809 — X — o 
x9io '^^ X — o 
x8ix — 10 — 4 / 
x8i» — X — d ' 

— - 673 — — 317 
For life — 76 — 22 ' 

Recapituiaiion* 

Convicts discharged from the hulks> from 
1791 to X 799, inclusive — 1583 

To be discharged from the Bulks at Lang* 
ston, chiefly^ in six years — 678 

From WoOlwichy chiefly within the same 
fteriod — — J17 

Total ^378 

In the same authentic documents, namely the 
Appendix (L. x and 2}* page X03 of the 28th Re- 
port of .the Select Committee on Finance, a Stixte- 
tncnt is given of the Expence which has been in« 
curred by government, ** for or in respect of the 
conviction^ confinement, and maintenance, of con- 
victs, from the xst January, X775» to the yea^ 
ending the 3 xst December^ X797/* of which the 
following is an abstract: .< 

03 X Jaui. 



it^fh ^77S *« ' M«; *7;^^ paid £. S, D. 

at t)if ExchcQPei* 8,6^ o o 

— ? 1776 .— 1777 -rr. 7>95P 16 10 

— ^ ♦ir?? - — 1778 -T-. 13,674 14 5 

--'1778 - .— ?779 -=.i7.93dl« o 

-^ 1779 — ^?8® -=■ aa,»9P!i 11 i 

—^1780^ . ..— ^781 -=■ ii»o^ p I 

— ^^ 1781 .— ._ 1782 -r--, 18,684 ^9 o 

— ^ 1781 — 1783 -r. 22,31^ ip 9 

—I 1783 _ .— 1784 -r-. I7»66ift 3 II 

-n 1784 . 7— .1785 -^-31,55^5 18 11 

— n. 1785 — .1786 -=?_ 31,343 ?7 7 

t0 7^arch — ^786 --- ., 9,353 ,|r o 

to 3]^ December 1786 --. 22,282 18 4 

- -^^ — . I7l7.— 33>9»7 9 7 

8?88 — . 34^^ 14 S 

1789 — 62,656 15 5 

17^0 -^ 46,865 4 6 

»*5^< -^ «%ftto^ 9 <> 

»7:9^. -^ »:i?73<^ »»• 7 

1T9* -^ *5»*03 »^ o 

WWh, /-- »Si7.S.i, J 7 

»f91 .— 14iA»3, 7 4 

1.796 — 36,174^ 7 9 

1797 _ 19,506 15 II 

^797 — 11,574' o o 



^tali^ppp^nceof cpnviets in thf 
rfi^t of tti« system to i Jjm*. 

The coitnustoct (br «bf . cvDviota at Woobrieb 
md Langsioft barbouii^ &• af]ipc»vs finandocunpeiits 
IM kclbre tbe hpi»^ of tooiBicns, entered mio nn 
agreement with the lords of tho ticasttry» oUigui^ 

themselTes, 



tk^msclves^ lor }^ comkler9tion of is^ 3d. per day» 
being 22!. i6s. 31)^ a year (qr each cQUvicti ta pro- 
vide, at their own co^t w ^V^% one or 0101 e 
hulks, to keep Uic same in yx«^tt Wf iiir, to pro- 
vide proper ship^s coiupanies foF ihf )>9te custody of 
such convicts, an^ ^uniclent n^e^^y (^ rink, clothing, 
a^d flnvdic^l assistance, fo|- the ^oBv'ictsj as also to 
sustain all other charges, excepting the expence of 
the chaplain, coroner, ajid 1»ovi»t>es to di$chftrge4 
convicts,* obeyi^D^s ^t thf saii^ time, all the or-, 
ders of his iAajesty*« principal secretary of state for 
the home departunent, respecting the convict^. A 
subsequent contr^t was ms^de %K I4id. whicTi 
reduced the expfnce-tp 21]^ is. pfr man j and 
which is the ailowancf mode to ^the, present con- 
tractors. 

The terms of these contracts appear to be as 
favourable to government as could reasonably be 
expected, under «11 •€trit:um;tfa<tees j and it would 
•ppeaf ^hat some advantages are reaped by the pub- 
lic, as the documents laid before the house of com- 
9H>nS| ^n 179a and X79S, >bew that the labpur 
perforutted by the convicts is productive in a certain 
degree. The following statements explain how their 
labour is valued : 

From 



• This expence, by an account laid before the 
house of commons, for one year^ ending the i5tiv 
Feb, 179ft, appears to be — 

£xpence of chaplain, coroner, and £, S. D, 
'bounties for convicts, at Woolwich ili 17 4. 
At Langston and Poftsmottth harbours x53 *9 ^ 

■■ ■ I ■ ■ ^f ■ 

, Total 375 »7 o 
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FVom the sst of January, 1789, to X« S, X>« 
the I St of January, x792> itap* 
ijfars that 653,431 days' work 
had been performed at Langston 
harbour, Portsmouth, and Wool- 
wich Warren ; which being esti- 
mated at 9d, a day, is 04,503 14 • 
and 

From the ist of January, 1789, to 
the xst of January, 1792, it also 
appears that 260,440 days' work 
had been performed at the dock- 
yard at Woolwich ; which, be- 
ing partly performed by artifi- 
cers in a more productive species 
of labour, is estimated at is. a 
day — — 13,022 o c 



Total value of convicts* labour in 

3 years 37»5»5 i4- o 

It appears, from the 28th Report of the Select 
Committee on Finance, Appendix, No. 7 and 8, 

That the work done by convicts 

con6ned on board the hulks in, 

Langston harbour, during the 

year 1^97, was performed by 

about 421 convicts upon a daily 

average i and computing the 

labour of ' each artificer at 

i9h8s.9d per annum, and each 

labourer at z1l.13s.3d. it will 

amount to — - — 5>997 x8 s 

The work performed in the same ^ , 

year by about 250 convicts^ con- 
fined 



ikougbtovcr 1— <^'* 5)997 »* 3, 

fined oh board the hurtks at * 

Portsmofith, computed a& above, 

will amoum to •— 3,126 15 o 



■»""""»i» 



.9,424 13 



From which is (e be deducted, to 
make th^ amount corre»jpoiMl 
wkh the 4raiuft^on made by tb« 
ordnance b<Nund -^ if44o 5 % 



7,784. 8 o 



The work dcme by convicts, con- 
fined on board cive Priukncia 
and Stanislaus hulks at Wool-^ 
wkh dock-yards and warren, 
performed by 3 59 conviots, rated 
at IS. and is.ad. for labourers^ 
and is.5d. per day for artificers, 
is caicuiated to amountto ^i57^ 4 



•*• 



14,36% J» 7 



Deduct allowances made and aiti^ 
cies supplied by the board of 
osdnanee .^ ' *~ I149S 14 10 



Total estiinate of ibe valne of 'the 
labour of <;oiiviets in 1797 jat^^s 17 S 



J •• 



CJpon this last statement, the Select Committee 
on Finance, whose* varioos elaborate Keports on the 
State of the Nation do them imrtiortal honour 4s 
patriots and legislators, very justly observe. 'that^t 
is extremely difficult to calculate the value of labour 
performed under sudi circumstances with any de- 

gice 
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gree of accuracy ; and, after several views of the 
iubject, a conclusion is drawoi that the net expense 
to the pubHp» for the maintenance of 14^2 convicts 
in i797» after deducting the estimated value of 
labour, amounted to 20,8781. 14s. lod. being at 
the rate of 141. 17s. 9d. per man. 

It appears, however, that out of the whole 
number of 1402 m^ntaihed in 1797,' only 1030 
were actually employed. The labour or the remain- 
ing 370 was therefore in a great measure lost to the 
community. ' . ^ 

At any rate, the value of this species of labour 
must be precarious, and the advantages resulting 
from it problematical. Coljuioun, 

In addition to the enormous evil arising from the 
periodical discharge of so many criminals by pro- 
clamations, acquittals, and pardons, the hulks also 
send forth, at stated times, a certain number of 
convicts } who, having no asylum, no home, no 
character, and no means of subsistence, seem to 
have only the alternative of starving or joining their 
companions in iniquity i thus adding strength (o 
the body of criminals, by the accession of men who* 
polluted and depraved by every human vice, ren- 
dered familiar to their minds in those seminaries of . 
profligacy and wickedness from whence they bate 
come, employ themselves constantly in planning 
and executing acts of violence and depredation 
upon the public ; and some of them, rendered des- 
perate from an additional degree of depravity, tfeel 
no compunction in adding the crimen of murder to 
that of robbery, as has heen too clearly manifested 
ky many late instances. Jbkf. 
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1 • 

V 

iDlE AND DXSORDERLT PERSONS 

Described bjr the act of the 17th Geo. II. cap. 5. 
and subsequent acts} punishable with one 
inbnth^s imprisonment ; namely^ ^ 

t. Persons threatening to run away^ and leave their 
wives and children on the parish. 

2. Persons who tipple in ale-houses, and neglect 
their familiesi &c« as described in the 3d Geo. 
III. cap. 45* 

3. Persons who shall unlawfully return to the parish 
or place from' which f hey have been legally re- 
moved, without bringing a certificate. 

4. Persons wha, not having wherewithal to main- 
tain themselves, live idly, without employment, 
and refuse to work for the usual wages. 

5. Persons begging in the streets, highways, fire. 

Colquboun* 

iMPoaroRS. 

These are men who assume false characters, 
titles, &c. for the purpose of taking in the unwary. 
See Hawkins, vol. i* 

In September, iSoij the parish of St. Martin 
was thrown into the greatest consternation by the 
^ discovery of a grosfii impostor, who acted as clers:y- 
man of the parish, and deputy of the curate during 
his indisposition, though he had never been in or- 
ders or connected with the holy profession. He had 
married a. great many couples, whose marriages 
were consequenftly void. ■ 

This impostor actually officiated a month for the 
curate of 3t. Martin*s church. He was the son of an 
eminent currier in Crooked-Lane. He had inge- 
nuity enough to introduce hitibself to Mr. Fell> the' 

"curate I 
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curate, fts a count rymaa of )u» (YorkshiKt).! sajr* 
ing, he was nephew to Lord Kldon, and had been 
in orders near t«^lf e months hftving been ordained 
by the Bishop of Peterborough. Mr. Fell« struck 
with the rank of his visitori paid him every mark 
of respecti expressed how much btf felt honoured 
by t1)e preference shewn to him» and accepted rh» 
proffered a<sisrande the m^re readilyv being aC the 
time in iU heaUh. £venr thing was s^uled, and- 
the pretended nephew of LordEidon enter^ into 
his clerical duty the next day, by performing the 
marriage ceremony o^er ntAetcen couple, adminis- 
^tering the sacrafbent to foar persons, christening 
several, and burying twelve. I9 a cahversatipn 
the next day with hia clerk, be said, that be was 
educated at Q4ietn*s College, Cambridge, where 
he had taken his degree of Bachelor of Arts about 
a month before. On the Saturday following, hp 
went to a merccr*s shop in Holy well-Street, in the 
Strand, and ordered a set of canonicals, to be made 
by four oV)ock in the afternoon ; in the interim, he 
borrowed a set, told the sbOpkceper his name Was 
Smith', and' thafhe was chapnttn to Lord Eljdon. 

The mercer took the trouble to.call-at Lord-El-- 
ddn's, to make the enqluiry $ when tbe steward 
informed' him no person of the name of Smith' war 
engaged by bis lordship in that capacity. In con- 
sequence of this tnfomia*ion, the meicer called, on 
his way back, on the deputy curate of St.MartinX- 
and saw Mr. Smith in the vestry $ when he told hint 
he had an opix>rtunity of disposing of the set of ca*^ 
nonicals he bad lent him in the morning j but, to^ 
prevent Mr. Smith's being put to any inconvei^i* 
ence, he should have the set he bad ordered by 
three o*clock precisely. By this fines^i the mercer ^ 
got back his gvods, ' 

a This 
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This new species of depredation miglit ha^e cofi" 
tfitued a short. time longer, had not the forged draft 
exposed the eharaGtec of the party, aod occa.saoned 
an enqniry } from which it wasdiscovered, that the 
hero in ^estion was educated at Peckham schooi, 
and had beem employed as a rider to a wholesale 
Jbotise in the city. 

During the time this impostor officiated ts a 
priest, he was very attentive to duty, read prayers 
morning and afternoon $ with administering the 
sacrament, attending chrt»tefiings and buriah, marw 
rtages, &c. his time was wholly taken; up. The 
clerk was known to say, he was a little auk ward at 
first, but respect for the dignity of his new master 
prevented comment, and rendered him extremely 
'wiliing^ to give eveiy assistance in his power. 

The abavc impostor was only twenty- three years 
of age, middle stat'ure, in person thin, and, when 
he t»tood at the bar at Bow-Street, stared around 
him with an unnreaning eye, apparently quite in- 
different as to his sttuaiion. Editor* 

IMPRISOKMENT* 

When a eriminal it condemned to severe impri* 
somnent in Germany, he has no bed but the floor, 
no nourishment but bread and water} ^nd all com- 
ittunicatiohs with relations or even strangers is re- 
fused fajm. When condemned to milder imprison- 
ment, better nouiisfament is allowed; but he has 
nothing to drink but 'water. 

Imptisonmettt is a punishment which differs from 
all otners in this particular, that it necessarily pre- 
cedes conviction f but this di^rence does not de- 
stroy a circumstance which is essential and common 
%Q it with all other punishments^ via. that it should 

p never 
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never be iniltcted but when onUined by tbe law. 
The law should therefore determite the ci imcy tht 
presumption » and the evidence, sufficient to subject 
the accused to imprisonment and examination. Pub* 
lie report, his flight, his extrajudicial confession^ 
that of an accomplice, menaces, and hift con<«tant 
enmity with the person injured, the circumstances 
of the crime, and such ofber evidence, may be suf-' 
ficient to justify the imprisonment of a citizen. But 
the nature of this evidence should be determin«d by 
the laws, and not by the magistrates, whose, decrees 
are always contrary to political liberty when they 
are not particular applications of a general maxim 
of the public code. When punishments become 
Itas severe and prisons less horrible, when compas* 
sion and humanity shall penetrate the iron gates of 
dungeons, and direct the obdurate and inexorable 
nnnisters of justice, the. laws may then be satined 
with weaker evidence for imprisonment. 

A person accused, imprisoned, tried, and acquit* 
ted, ought not to be branded with any degree of 
infamy. Among the Romans, we see that many 
accused of very great crimes, and afterwards de- 
clared innocent, were respected by the pedple,. and 
honoured with employments in the state. But why 
is the fate of an innocent person so different in this 
age? — it is because the present system of pen^l 
laws presents to our minds an idea of power ratlier 
than of justice : it is because the accused and Con- 
victed are thrown indiscriminately into the satnt 
prison ; because imprisonment is rather a punish- 
ment thaii a means of securing the person of |he 
accused ; and because the interior power, which 
4iefends the laws, and the exterior, whicb defends 
the throne and kingdom, are separate, when th<^ 
ihould be united. Beccaria* . ./ 

See 
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See Houses of Corre<:tioNj Prxsoii£Rs» 

IMPRISOKMENT FOR DEBT. 

The bankrupt who, after a short examination» 
has proved, before proper judges, that either the 
iraud or losses of others, or misfortunes unavoida- 
ble by human prudence, have stripped him of his 
Substance— upon wHat barbarous pretenct: is he 
thrown into prison, and thus deprived of the only 
Tcmaining good> the melancholy enjoyment of mere 
liberty ? why is he ranked with criminals, and, in 
^esgair, compelled to repent of his honesty ? Let 
Iris debtj if you wil), tiot^ be considered as can- 
celled, till the payment of the whole j let him be 
lefttsed the liberty of leaving the country without 
leave of his creditors, or of carrying into another 
nation that industry which, under a penalty, he 
should be obliged to employ for their benefit ; but 
what pretence can justify the depriving an innocent 
though unfortunate man of his liberty, without the 
least utiHty to his ci'editors ? Beccaria, 

* rWgriSITION', THE, 

Is a tribunal in several Roman Catholic .countries, 
erected by the popes for the examination and pu- 
nishment of heretics. 

This court was founded in the twelfth century, 
by- Father Dominic and his followers, who were 
sent by Pope Innocent III with orders to excite the 
catbolid princes and people to extirpate heretics, to 
search into theirnumber and quality, and to trans- 
mit a faithful account thereof to Rome. Hence 
fhey were. called inquisitors; and this gave birth to 
the formidable tribunal of the inquisitic^n, which 

pa was 
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was received in all Italy and the domiMons of 
Spain, except the kingdom of Naples and the LowT 
Countries. 

This diabolical tribunal takes cognizance of he- 
re>y, Judaism, mahometanism, sodomy, and poiy* 
gamy j and the people «tand in* so much fear of it^ 
that parents deliver up their children, husbsuMU 
their wives, and masters their servants, to.it'5o0i« 
cets, vytihoiit daring; in the least to murmur. The 
pri^oneiis are kept foi a Jong time, till they them*- 
selves turn their own accusers, and declare the 
cause of theif imprifionment^ for they are nekher 
told their criine nor confronted with witnesses. A» 
soon as they are imprisoned, their friends go ioc* 
mourning, giyi «peak of them as dead, not daring 
to solicit their pardon, lest they should ^brougiit 
ih as accompUces. When there ia, no shadow of 
proof against the pretended criminal, he U dis* 
charged, after sneering the mo^t .cruel toitures, «« 
tedious and dreadful imprisonment, and the los^of 
the greatest part of his effects. Tli«senteiici6 against 
the ptisonersis pronounced publicly, and with cXt 
traordinary soIe(nnity. In Porfuggl, they erect a 
theatre capable of holding three thousand persons; 
in which they place a rich altar, and raise seats oa 
jpach side in the tbrm of an amphitheatre. There 
the prisoners are placed $ and over agaln&t them ia 
a high chair, whither they are called, one by outf» 
to hear their doom from one of the inquisitors. 

These ijuhappy people know what they are t* 
suffer by the clothes they wear that day. Those 
who appear in their own clothes are discharged* 
upon payment of a iine ; those who have a sant« 
btnito, or strait yellow coat without sleeves, 
charged with St. Andrew's cross, have their Jives| 
hut forftrit all their effects ; chose who have the 

resemblance 
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ftsemblahee of fizmts, made of red serge, sewed 
iipon their santo benito, without any cross, are 
pardoned, but threatened to be burnt if ever they 
Tela|)se ; but those who, besides these flames, have 
en their santo benito their own picture, surrounded 
with figures of devils, are condemned to expire in 
the flames. The inquisitors, who are ecclesiastics, 
do not pronounce the sentence of death, but form 
and read an act, in which they say, that the criminal, 
being convicted of such a crime, by his own con- 
fession, is with much reluctance delivered to the 
secular power, to be punished according to his de- 
merits 3 and this writing they give to the seven 
judges who attend at the right side of the altar* 
who immediarely pass sentence.* 

The Act of Faith (Auto da Fe) is a solemn day 
held by the inquisition for the punishment of here- 
tics and the absolution of the innocent accused. 
They usually contrive the Aiito to fall on some 
great festival, that the execution may pass with the 
more awe and regard 3 at least, it is always on a 
Sunday. 

The Auto da Fe may be called the last act of 
the inquisitorial tragedy ; it is a kind of gaol-deli- 
very, appointed as 6ft' as ai competent number of 
prisoners in the inquisition are convicted of heresy, 
either by ^heir own voluntary or extorted confes- 
sion, or on the evidence of certain witnesses. The 
process is thus.— In the morning, they are brought 
into a great hall, where they have certain habits 
put on, which they are to wear in the procession. 
The procession is led up by dominican friars ; after 
which come the penitents, some with san-behitoes 
and some without, according to the nature of their 
crimes 3 being all in black coats without sleeves, 
and bare:* footed, with a wax candle In their hands. 

p 3 'W'eiRk 
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Thfsc arc fo!low€d by the penitents who hi¥t Bti> 
rowly escaped being burnt, who, ovor their Utck 
coats, have flames painted, with their points turj|s4 
downwards, Fuego n*ttolto. Next cotne -tht: »egfativ« 
and reiapscd, who are to be burnt* bailing fiamet 
on their habits pointing upwards. After these* 
cothe such as protess doctrines contrary to the faitli 
of Rome> who, besides flame« pointing upwards* 
have their picture painted on their breasts, with 
gods, serpents, and denls, all open-mouthed, about 
it. Each prisoner is attended with a familiar of the 
inquisition \ and those to be burnt have also u Jesuit 
en each hand, who are continually preaching to 
them to abjure. After the prisoners, come a troop 
of familiars on horseback } and after them, the in- 
<|uisitors* and othei officers of tKe court, on r»ules ; 
last of all, the inquisitor* general on a white horse, 
led by two men with black hats and green hat- 
bands A scafFuld is erected in the Terrtcro de 
Faioy big enough for two or three thousand people^ 
atone end of which are the prisoners at the other 
the inquisitors. Af^er a sermon, made up of enco- 
miums oi the inauisition and invectives against he* 
retics, a priest ascends a desk near tht; middle of 
the scaffold, and, having taken the abjuration of 
the penitents, recites the iinal sentence ^f those 
who are to be put to death ; and delivers them to 
the secular arm, earnestly beseeching at the same 
time the secular power not to touch their blood or 
put their lives in danger. The prisoners, being^ 
thus in the hands of the civil magistrarte, are pre- 
sently loaded with chains, and carried ifirst to the 
secular gaol, and from thence, in an hour or ,twoy 
brought before the civil judge } who, after' asking 
in what religion they intend to die, pronounces sen- 
tence, on such as declare they die in the commu* 

nion 
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liion of the church of Kome , tluit they sbaii he first 
Mfangied, and then humc to ashvs ; on such as die 
in any other4'aith, char they be burnt alive. Both 
are iinmediately carfled to the Ribera» the place ot' 
execution $ Where there are as many Rtakrs set up 
as there are prisoners ta be burnt, with a quantity 
of dry furze about tbenrv. The stakes of the pro- 
cessed, that is, Mich as persist in their herefcy, are 
about four yards high, having a small board to- 
wards the top, for the prisoner to be seated on. 
The negative and relapsed being fir^t st tangled ami 
burnt, the professed mount their stokes by a lad- 
der j and the Jesuits, after several repeated exbor - 
, tatiofis. to be reconciled to the church, part with 
them, ttiiing them they leave them to the devil, 
mho is standing at their elbow lo recfeive their liouU, 
and carry. them with him into the flames of hell. 
On this, a great shout is raised ; and the cVy is, 
' Let the dogs^ Uards be made }* which is done by 
ihvMsting flaming furzes, fastened to long poie^i, 
agaiti»t their faces, till their faces are burnt to a 
coal, which is accompanied with the loudest accla- 
mations of joy. At last, iire is set to the furae at 
the bottom of the stake, over which the professed 
are chained so high, that the top <)f the flame sel- 
dom reaches higher than the seat they sit on; so 
that ihey rather seem roasted than burnt. There 
eaanot be a nnore lamentable spectacle ; the suffer- 
ers continually cry out, while they are able, Mis^- 
rkm-dia fet amor de Dios ! • Pity for the love of 
God!* yet it is beheld by all vexes and ages with 
transports of joy aiul latis^tioA t 

The laws focbid sugge«tivt mterrogatj^'ns ; that 
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is> according to the civilitnsi questions which , witli 
regard to the circumstances of the crime, are fcpc- 
ciai when they should be general ; or, in other 
words, those questions which, having an immediate 
reference to the crime, suggest to the criminal an 
immediate Answer. Interrogations, according Co 
the law, ought to lead to the fact indirectly and 
obliquely, but never directly or immediately. Tht 
intent of this injunction is, cither that they should 
not suggest to the accused an immediate answer 
that might acquit him, or that they think it €on« 
trary to nature that a man should accuse himself. 
Bujt, whatever be the motive, the laws * have 
fallen into a palpable contradiction, in condemning 
suggestive interrogations, whilst they autliorize tor* 
ture. Can there be an interrogation more sugges- 
tive than pain ? Torture will suggest to a robust 
villain an obstinate silence, that be may exchange 
a greater punishment for a less $ and tq a feeble 
man, confesMon, to relieve him from the present, 
pain, which affects him more than the apprebensioA 
of the future. If a special interrogation be contrary 
to the right of nature, as it obliges a man to accuse 
himself, torture will certainly do it more effectu- 
ally. But men are influenced more by the names 
than the nature of things. 

He who obstinately refuses to answer the inter- 
rogatories deserves a punishment, whioh should be 
fixed by the laws, and that of the severest kind^ 
that criminals should not, by their silence, evade 
the example which they owe the public. But tbis 
punishment is not necessary when the guilt of the 

criminal 



* The author alludes to the laws of his own 
^guntry, Ediier, . 
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criminal 'n indisputable; becauiie In that casr inter^ 
rogation is uscUss, as is likevrtse his confession^ 
wbe^ there are, without it, proois sufHcient. This 
last case is most common, 'for experience shews* 
that in the greate.^t number of criminal prosecutions 
the culprit pleads iwt guilty. Beecaria^ • 

Iron Bar. See Chain. 

JEWISH LAWS. 

By the Jewish law, it was death for children t4 
curse or strike their parents. ^ 

"By the J«wisli Jaw, murder was punished by 
deaths aUo sodomy and rapes ; hnit if a virgin was 
deflpwrertd without force, the oiFcnder was obliged 
to pay a fine and marry the woman. 

By the Jewish law, tlieft was punished at discre- 
tipfl* a £ne being also le viol according to the na- 
ture of the offence i but where nmn were stolen thii 
|Mt was punisiied with death. Colquboun, 

JtWS, ITINERANT* 

A class of cheats of the society of Jews, who are 
to be found in every street* lane, and alley, in and 
near the metropolis, under the prettt)ce ot purchas* 
ing^old clothes and metals of different f<iorts. Th«ir 
chief business/ really, is to prowl about (he house« 
ifid stables of men af rank and fortune, for tl>e 
purpose of holding our' tempt at ions to the ^rvants 
to pilfer and steal small articles,. not likely ro be 
nissftd, whidi these Jews purchase at about ono 
ihird of the real value* It i^ supposed that upwaidi 
of fifteen hundre4 of these depraved ^people are em- 
pbyed in diurnai journics of this kind -y by which, 

throwgli 
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through the medium of bad money and other fraa- 
d«> lent deal mgs, many' of them acquire property* 
and then set up shops, and become receWers of 
stolen goods. 

It Is estimated that there arc from fifteen to 
t,wenty thousand Jews in the city of London » be- 
sides^y perhaps, about five or six thousand more in 
the great provincial and sea-port towns; where 
there arc at least twenty synagogues, besides six in 
the metropolis. Most of the lower classes of those 
distinguished by the name of German o/ Dutch 
Jews live chiefly by their wits, and establish a sys- 
tem of mischievous intercourse all over the country,* 
the better to carry on their fraudulent designs in 
the circulation of baae money, the sale of stolen 
goods, and in the purchase of metals of various 
kinds ; as well as other articles, pilfered from the 
dock-yards, and stolen in the provincial towns^ 
which they brinsr to i^c metropolis to elude detec* 
tion— <Lnd vice vewa. 

Educated in idleness from their earliest iofancy« 
they acquire every debauched and vicious principle 
which can fit them fo( the most complicated arts of 
fraud and deception ; to which they seldom fail t» 
add the crime of perjury, whenever it can be of use* 
m shielding themi>elves or their associates from the 
punishment of the 'law. From the orange- boy and 
the retailer of seals, rators, glass, and other wares, 
in the public streets, to the shop-keeper, dealer in 
wearing apparel, or in silver and gold, the same 
principles of conduct too generally prevail. , 

The itinerants utter base money, to enable them, 
by selling cheap, to dispose of their goods i while 
those that are istarionary, with very few exceptionst 
receive and purchase, at "an under-price, whatevet 
is brought theis, without asking questions. Coip 
fuboun. King* 
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. King's Evidence- See Accomplices. 

king's store Sy STOLEN^ EMBEZZLED, &G. IN 

THE THAMES. 

The naval, victualling* and ordnance, stores 
pillaged in the dock-yards and other public repost* 
tories, and also from ships of war,, transports, and 
navy and victualling hoys, in the river Thames and 
Mcdvray, must amount to a very large sum annu- 
ally. The detections, particularly in the victualling 
^oysand transports, since the establi;shment of the 
marine police, prove the existence of the evil and 
the wide field which it embraces. 

The vicinity of the metropolis, the assistance 
afforded by old iron and store i^hops on the Sfiot* 
fty carts employed in this trade alone, constantly 
going and coining from and to the capital — by the 
advantage of an easy and saie conveyance for pon- 
derous and heavy articles, in lighters and other 
craft passing up and down the river, and the ex* 
^nsivc chain of criminal connection at every town 
and villa ire on the Thames and Medway, which a 
course of many years has formed, joined to the ease 
With which frauds are committed, have combined 
to repder (his nefarious traffic a very serious and* 
alarming evil. 

Among the multitude of persons concerned in if, 
some are said to keep men constantly employed i n 
untwisting the cordage, for the purpose of remove 
ing the klng*s mark, or coloured stran, which is 
introduced into it as a check against fraud ;. while 
others are, in Iike.manDer> employed in knocking 
the Broad Arrow out ot coppet bolts, nails, bar 
iron, and other articles on which it is impiessed, so 
ai to ciudc detection. 

^ It 
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It IS scarcely-to be credited to what an extern the 
sale of the cordage, sail-cloth, and othei^ naval arti- 
cles, including victualling ^»tores, thus pUiitdered, k 
carried, in supplying^ coasting yes>els and smaller 
craft upon the river Thames at a cheap rate. 

if the actual value of stores deposited at the dif- 
ferent dock yards and public repositories in the 
course of a year is to be considered as a rule where- 
by a judgment may be formed of the extent of th« 
losses sustained by frauds, plunder, and embtfzzle- 
fticnt, it will be found to be very erroneous, since a 
large proportion of what forms the great aggregate 
loss sustained annually by government, does not* 
arise from the ^ctual stealing of stores, but fromi 
frauds committed 'in fabricating diocuments both at 
borne and abroad. Colquboun, 

I- ' ■ 

The acts of the 31st of EKxabeth, cap. 4.. and the 

2id of Charles II, cap. 5. made it felony, with^ 

out benefit of clergy, to steal of embeitzle any of 

his majesty's military or naval stores or provisions^. 

. above the value of twenty shillings. 

By the 9 and 10 of William III, cap. 41. thie re- 
ceivers of embezzled &tore.<:, or such as should 
have the same in their ci^tody, are subject to a 
penalty of tool. 

From this period, till the 1st of George the First, 
the attention of tKe legi<ilature does not seem to 
have been directed to this object ; when, by the 
statute, xst Geo. I^ stat. t. cap. 15. tbe princi- 
pal officers or commissioners of tlie navy were 
authorized to issue worrants to s^earch for public 
property stoieti or embctzfed, and to punish the 
offenders by fine or impri^nment; 
A snccetding act, 9 Gea. F, cap. 8. empowered 
the judges to mitigate the irnc of 20o1. io^posed 

on 
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on persons' having in their' pos^ssson public 
9toreS and to puntah the offender^ corporally, by 
cauiiing^ thtm to* be publicly whipped, or kepta| 
Uard iaibofir fvE six mouths in. the bouse of cor- 
rectioa, vfhich certainly wosa great ioiprove- 
nicot. 

Py the act 27 Geo# II, c* 40. jurisdiction was 
given to the ju4g»e» of assize and the general 
qiiiarter sessions to try the offendersi and punish 
them by a fine not eicceeding sooL imprison* 
ment for tbrcier inonths, and other corporal pu- 
nishment. 

The lavfs.on this subject vrece further tiiDefided by 
tlie 9th, of his present majitsty, cap. I5. by 
which the treasurer, comptroUer, surveyor, clerk 
of the acts,, or any ooaoaussioner, of the navy 
are empowered to act- as justices^ in causing 
oflfenders to bie apprehended aud prosecuted. 
These -powers were given with ^ view to establish 
a greater degree^ of energy in detections ; but 
experience has shewn that the -purpose has not 

' been answered. 

The la*it act which relates to the protection of the 
public stores was made the 12th year of his pre- 
sent majesty's reign, cap. 14.. and related solely 
txf burning ships, vvarehouses, and naval, milita- 
ry, or victualing, stores, in auy of the domi- 
nrions of the crown ;. which offence is made felony 
without benefit of clergy. Bid, 

.r KNOUT. 

Tlic nmne of* a* pmiis^nKint inflicted m Rtissi^, 
with a whip called J^noutt and made of a- long strap 
-of leather n«ade f6r this purpose. With this whip, 
the exeCtttiener^'deaiteroQsly'catry'off »slipj0f ski A 
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from the neck to the bottom of the back, laid bare 
to the waist ; and, repeating their blows, in a lit* 
tie while rend away all the skin off the back in pa- 
rallel stripes. In the common knout, the criminal 
receives the lashes suspended on the back of one of ■ 
the executioners; bvit in the great knout, which is 
generally used on the same t>ccasions as racking on 
the wheel in France, the criminal is hoisted into 
the air, by means oi a pulley fixed to the gallows, 
and a cord fastened to the two wrists tied together 
and another, of a crucial form, under his breast; 
Sometimes his hands are tied behind, over his back; 
and when hd is palled up in tkis position, his shoul- 
ders are dislocated. The executioners make this 
punishment more or less cruel ; and it is said are so 
dexterous, that when a oriminal is condemned to 
die, they can make him expire at pleasure, either 
by one or several lashes. 

Larceny. 

Simple larceny is divided into two sorts; ist. 
Grand Larceny, and ftd, Petit Larceny. The first 
is defined to be — the felonious taking and carrying 
away the mere personal property or goods of ano* 
ther^ above the value of twelve pence. This offence 
is capital, and punished with death and the forfeit- 
lure of property. * 

Petit Larceny is where the goods, taken in. the 
above manner, are under the value of twelve pence ; 
in which case, the punishment, according to the 
circumstances of atrocity attending the o^ence, is 
imprisonment, whipping, or transportation, with 
forfeiture of goods and chattels. 

Thus it appears, that, by the rigour of the law» 
Healing the l«a»t trifle above lad, objects tht 

offendfr 
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elFender to the loss of life ; a punkbinent apparently 
repugnant to reason, po>icy» or justice} more espe- 
cially when it is consicksedy that at the time this 
Anglo Saxon Law was made, in the reign of Athel- 
stan, 860 years ago, one shilling was of more va- 
lue, according to the price of labour, than seventy- 
five shillings are at the present peiiod i the life of 
man, therefore, may be justly said to be seventy- 
five times cheaper than it was when this mode of 
punishment waS' first established.- 

Mixed, or Compound, Larceny has a greater 
degree of guilt in it than simple larceny ; and may. 
be committed, either- by taking from a man or 
from his bouse. If a person is previously put la 
fear or assaulted, the crime, is denominated robbery. 
. When a larceny is committed which does not put 
the party robbed in fear*-it is done privately, and 
without his knowledge, by picking his pocket, or 
cutting the purse, and steaung from thence above 
the value, of twelve pence 5 or publicW, with the 
knowledge of the party, by stealing^ a hat or wig» 
and running away. 

* With respect to dwelling-houses, the common 
law has been altered by various acts of parliament, 
the multiplicity of which is apt to create confu- 
sion ; but, upon comparing them diligently, we 
may collect that the following domestic aggrava** 
tions of larceny are punishable with death, without 
benefit of clergy. 

First, larcenies above .the value of twelve pence s 
committed — ist. In a church or chapel, with or 
without violence or breaking the same: 23 Henry 
VIIIj cap. I ; I Edward VI, cap. la.— 2d. In a 
booth or tent, in a market or fair, in the day time 
or in the night, by violence or breaking the same, 
the owner or somd of his family being therein : 5 

Q 2 and 
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3Dd 6 Edward VI, tap. 9.— ;i). By robbing r 
ct*rel1iii^ hotiu in the day tinw, which robbing im- 
plies a 'biMkin^, anj person being thtrein ; 3 and 
4. William and M>'r> ''"I*' 9 — +**'- ^y **■* **"* 
acl (and see the act 13 Henfy Vill, cap. 1 .) in a 
dwelling hoaie, by day or by night, ' without 
^breakbg the amt, any perwn bring thereini and 
pat in fear ) which amoimis in iaw to a rubbn-y j 
and 'in both t4ie«e last cik<, the acceesary b^t'ure 
Ibe fart is also eiclucled ftom the ben«At qt dergy. 
Stcondly, larcenies to ihe walueof five jltillin^ i 
rommirted-- ie(. By bretking any dwelling hease, 
or any onlhaosc, (hop. Or narehoiiw, iherennto 
bilon^"ng, in the day time, afch«ugh «e pcrton be 
therein ; which alM> Mw txtcndt to Mtn, flbttton, 
and acct:s*arin before ihe fact : 39 Eiiiabet4i, cap. 
15 ; tee aim } md 4. WiHiam and Mary, csp. 9. 
—id. By privately ilvaling goods, «Mns, or mcr- 
ChaniKse, inanytlit^, wate^se, cotiii-hoase, or 
■tabic, by tlay or night, thosgh the lamc kit not 
brolcen epen and tlwugh no person be thcFcin { 
nhith likewise extendi to such as nisiil, hire, or 
command, tlie offence to be tomniined : 10 and ti 
William III, cap. 13. 

Lastly, tarcen'iej to the vakie of foKy shillmgj, 
ffcm «dwcl]ini;'l|aiiTC or it's otHboatec, althaugb 
the f.inie be not^brokcn, and ivbetlierary-^nuin ba 
(4KrHn or notj unttss «omt>iuid againifrtieit mas- 
ters by appienticet under age of (itteen^ 11 Anne, 
itic. I. cap. 7. Ce/juioKn. 

LAWS, THE, CONSIDERED. 
The laws o»ly can determ'me the punishmeflt of 
' crime*, and the aiithority of mukins penal h«s 
can only reside with the It^lator, who taprewnts 
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the whole society uiiited hy the social compact. No 
magistrate) then, as. he is one of the society, can 
with justice inflict on any other member of the 
same society punishn>ent that is not ordained by the 
Jaws. But as a punishment^ increased beyond the 
degree £xed by the law, is an unjust punishment^ 
it follows that no magistrate, even under a pre- 
tence of zeal, or the public good, should increase 
the punishment already determined by the laws. 

It every individual he bound to society, society 
is equally bound to him, by a contract which, fronli 
it's nature, equally binds both partie^. This obli- 
gation, which descends from the throne to the cot- 
tage, and equally binds the highest and lowest of 
mankind, signifies nothing more than that it is the 
interest of all, that conventions which are usefulto 
the greatest number sho,uld be punctually observed. 
The violation of this compact by an individual is 
an introduction to anarchy. 

The sovereign, who represents the society itself^ 
can only make general laws to bind the members } 
but it belongs not to him to jndge whether any in- 
dividual has violated the social compact or incurred 
the punishment in consequence. For in this case 
there are two parties, one represented by the sove- 
reign, who insists u-pon the violatioa of the con- 
tract, and the other is the person accused, who 
denies it. It is necessary, then, that there should 
be a third person to decide this contest ; that is to 
say, a judge, or magistrate, from whose determi- 
nation there should be no appeal ; and this deter* 
mination should coiisist of a simple affirmation or 
negation of fact. 

If it can only be proved, that the severity of pu- 
nisbmentSi though not immediately contrary to the 

e 3 public 
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pn1>lic good, or to the end for whieb they wtrt 
intended, tiz. to prevent I'tiine^^y be useless, then 
sifch ieveritjr would be tontrtry to tho^e 1>enib6€SBt 
virtues whicli are tlie conseqodice of tnlighfieiied 
reason, whichMnstructs tlie sovereign to Wt&h rat^ct 
to govern men in a state of freedom and liappiness 
fhe«) of slavery. It womM also be contrary to juM ice 
and ttie social compact. Bfccittia, 

LAWS, INTERPRETATION OF. 

Jadges, in criminal cases, have no right to inter* 
pret the penal laws, because they are not IcgHlatorsu 
They have not received the laws from our ancestors 
as a domestic tradition, or as the will of a testator, 
wtiich his heirs and executors are to obey $ bnt they 
receive them from a society actually existing, or 
from the sovereign, it*s representative. Even the 
authority of the laws is not founded on any pre* 
tended obligation or ancient convention \ wkich 
must be null, as it cannot bind those who did not 
exist at the time of it*s institutfon ; and unjust, as 
it would reduce men in the ages following to a herd 
of brutes, without any power of judging or aaing. 
The laws receive their force and authorky from an 
oath of fidelity, either tacit or eapressed, whidi liv* 
ing subjects have sworn to their sovereign, in order 
tt) restrain the intestine fermentation of the private 
interests of individuals. From hence springs their 
true and natural authority. Who then is their 
lawful interpreter ?— 'the sovereign, that is, the 
representative of society, and not the judge, whose 
o$ce is only to examine if a man-bave or b»ve nc^ 
committed an action contrary to the laws. 

In tvtTY criminal cause, the jud^ should reatqn 
syllogr^ticaily. The major should be the general 

lavyn 
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Itmi tise iffrrwr, tbe canfomity of ^heuctiotty oi^, 
lt*s opposition to, the laws } the cofuiusUfif libenrty 
(«r pumxhment. IF the jfndigt be obliged by the 
impedecdons of tke isw.v or chuses, to nakt any 
(odier or moee syllogisin« tban tbis, it will be an i»« 
ftrodactkm to nncen3tint3r« 

There is nothing more dali|(ero!a9 tbah the com- 
mon axiom-^he K)iirit of th.e isvvs h to be connt- 
^ered. To adopt it, isto^tre way to tbe torrent 
of opinions. Tiiis may «eem a paradox to vulgar 
minds, which are nriK»re strongly affiected l>y tbe 
smallest disorder befow tbeir^e^s than by tbe mo^t 
pemicaous though rensote coRRcquenbesproiduoed by 
one false prinb'ple arfopted^y a nation. 

Ow J&nowiedgc is in proportion to tbe namb«r 
of Our ideas. The naore' complex these are, the 
greater is the variety of positions in which they 
may be considered. Every man hath bis OMrn par- 
tiaiiiar point of view, and, at idtlTerent times, sees 
tbe same objects in i very different lights. The-'spiflt 
of the laws will thbn be the result of the |fOod or 
bad logic of the judge $ and thb will depend on hh 
good or bad digestion, on tbe violence •f iiis pa!»- 
rions, on the rank and condition of the accused, «r 
on his connections with the judge, and on all those 
little circumstances wiii^h change the appearance 
of objects in the fiuctnating mind of man. Hence 
we see the fate of a delin^nent ch^oiged many times 
in passing through tbe dii^rent oovrts of judica- 
tiire> and liis li& and liberty viothne to the fakfc 
ideas «r ill homour of the judge, who mistakes t^ 
vague result of hiaown confased reasoning fertfab 
just interpretation of tlie laws. Wie see the lante 
crimes punished in different manner at ditferait 
times in the same tribunak^ the coose^nence of.iiot 
iiav^ng consulted Slie ^oastaitt and anywiaUe voice 

of 
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of tfae'IawSf but the erring instability of arbitrary 
interpretation. 

.The disorders that majr arise from a rigorous 
observance of the letter or penal laws are not to be 
conipared with those produced by the interpretation 
oftn^em. The first are temporary inconveniences, 
which will oblige the legislator to correct the letter 
of the law, the want orpreciseness and uncertainty 
of which has occasioned these disorders $ and this 
will put a stop to the fatal liberty of explaining, 
the source ot arbitrary and venal declamations. 
When the code of laws is once £xed» it should be 
observed, in the literal sense, and nothing more is 
left to the judge than to determine whether an acr 
tion be or be not conformaMe to the written law. 
When the rule of right, which ought to direct the 
actions of the philosopher as well as the ignorant, 
is a matter of controversy, not of fact, the people 
are slaves to the magistrates. The despotism of 
this multittide of tyrants is more insupportable the 
less the distance is between the oppressor and the 
oppressed; more fatal than that of one, for the 
tyranny of many is not t/o be shaken off but by 
having recourse to that of one' alone. It is more 
' cruel, as it meets with more opposition f and the 
cruelty of a tyrant is not in proportion to his 
strength, but to the obstacles that oppose him. 

These are the means by which security of person 
and property is best obtained, which is just, as it is 
the purpose of uniting in society $ and it is useful^ 
as each person may calcuhite exactly the inconveni- 
ences attending every crime. By these means, sub- 
jects will acquite a spirit of independence and liber- 
ty, however it may appear to those who dare to 
call the weakness of submitting blindly to their ca- 
pricious and interested opinions by the &acred name 
of virtue, These 
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I These iptisciples .widi idisfle»Be those iwlio hwt 
made it a rule with themselves to tcansmtt to their 
inferiors the tyranny they suffer from their superi- 
ors. Beccaria. 
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'If the |>ower of interi^retiiig.laws be an evU» oli- 
scurifty in tKem iiiust bi^ Miotbery as the for mtr is 
die consei|«eiicc of th« latter. This evil, wiii he 
still greatev if l^e laws he written iaa'kui]g;u^ge 
uaknown to the people.; who, being ^nQrant-of 
thc.oooeiefueiices of theii: o«rii -afitioa^j ^become Be« 
eei^ily dependent o<i a few, who are iiKei^reters 
of tbe iawi^ wtnicli» inHead ^f beiilg gul>l4C and 
general, are. fttki s r^ad er^d )pr<ivaU and 4>a r ^icidar. 
What must wie tl^nk of -maid&iadf wben wi» reflect 
t^at $tH>h as.< the e^t«4)li«he4 €ustoi|i of «he ; greatest ~ 
part of our polished and enlightened £iirofef 
Climes wA^ he kte ^rd^ueitt in ^j^^ti^n .as the 
code of Uws is more u|Hver«a4ly read and under- 
stood i £»r there is Ho doubt bat that the eloquence 
of the j>as6(oas is greatly assisted by the ignorance 
;|iui uuoertainty of puMshmentty. 

Heace it Mlo4^% that, .^ith0fit wrkteii iawsi iK> 
society vvijil ever ajffquire a Axed fprm 0f govern- 
vietn in which the power, it^ veitbd Id the. whole and 
not in a^iy partof the eocietf \ and io^wbieh the 
jaws are wm 10 be altered but by the will of the 
vvhole, nor coi^i^i^ed by fhe i^^roe ol! private inte- 
rest. Experien<;c and reason shew us, that the pro- 
bability of (bataaa traditi«As'dimi|ii4beaiin)^«of>pr« 
(ion as they are UivtaBt fcons their sources. How 
then can laws resist the iikvitable fotce. of tinncif 
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there be not a lasting motiument of the social com«« 
pact? Beccaria, 

' LITTLE-GOES. 

Several of the keepers of insurance offices, 
during the interval of the drawing of the 
Bnelish and Irish lotteries, have invented and set 
up private lotteries, or wheels, called by the nick- 
name of little goes, containing blanks and prizes,' 
which are drawn for the purpose of establishing a 
ground for insurance ; the fever in th6 minds of the' 
lower order of the people is thus kept up, in sohm:' 
measure, all the year round, and produces incalcu-' 
lable mischiefs ; and hepce the spirit of gambling 
becomes so rooted from habit, that no domestic 
distress, no consideration, arising either with the 
frauds that are practised, or the number of chances 
that are against them, will operate as a check upon 
their minds. 

In spite of the high price of provisions and of 
the care and attention of the legislature in estai-' 
blishing severe checks and punishments for the pur- 
pose ot preventing the evil of lottery insurances, 
these criminal agents feel no want of customers $ 
their housts and offices are not only extremely nu- 
nierous all over the metropolis, but in general 
high-rented ; exhibiting the appearance of conside- 
rable expence, and barricadoed in such a manner, 
with iron doors and other contrivances,' as in 
many instances to defy the ami of the law to reach 
them. 

In trading all the circumstances connected with 
this interesting subject, with a view to the discovery 
of the cause of the great encouragement which 
these lottery insurers receive, it appears that a con^ ^ 
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tf derable proportion of their emolument is derived 
from menial servants in general^ all over the metro- 
polis} but particularly from the pampered male 
and female domestics in the houses of men of 
fashion and fortune ; who are said^ almost without 
a single exception, to be in the constant habit of 
insuring in the English and Irish lotteries. 

This class of menials^ being in many instances 
doathed as well as fed by their masters,, have not 
the same calls upon them as labourers and mecha- 
nics, who must appropriate at least a part ot their 
earnings to the purpose of obtainmg both food and 
raiment. 

With a spirit of gambling rendered more ardent 
than prevails in vulvar life^ from the example of 
their superiors and from their idle and dissipated 
habits, these servants ^nter keenly into the lottery 
business j and when ill luck attends them, it is but 
too well known that many are led, step by step, to 
that point where they lose sight of all moral princi- 
ple. Impelled by a desire to recover what they 
have lost, thev are induced to raise money for that 
purpose by selling or pawning the property of their 
masters, wherever it can be pilfered in a little way^ 
without detection } till at length this species of pe-^ 
culation, by being rendered familiar to their minds, 
generally terminates in more attocious crimes. 

Upon a supposition that one hundred thousand 
families in the metropolis keep two servants upon 
an average, and that one servant with another in- 
sures only to the extent of twenty-five shillrogs each 
in the English, and the same in the Irisliy lottery^ 
the aggregate of the whole will amount to Halw a 
Million Sterling 1 

Astonishing as this may appear at first ?ieW| itia 
believed that those who will miautely examist into 

the 
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the lbl^ery'■ transactions oftlurb senramswiH fijidf 
the calculation by/nomeansi exaggerated 4 and 
whcfn to- tius are i^ddsd the. sans.dtawn} from per> 
senft in the mWdio ranks of Ji£e^ at'wtll: as iirom the 
noinerous clksci of labourers and actiiAns. who 
baue caugin thrmania^ it ocases.to be a matter of 
wonder, tiiaii so many. %harpers». siwiiidlers^ and 
cheats, find«ncooi>a|^eKnem in.this partieuiar de- 
partnnit. 

If servants, in: general,, vibo are \mder the con* 
tl'oal of masters^, wcate poevented. feom fbUov^iiig 
this aboniiaadkle species of gambilijag^, . and if other 
expedients were adopted, a large proportion of the 
present race of cogues and. vi^^bf>Bd» who foliow 
fhis^^infunous'.trade woiiJd.be compelled to beeomc 
honest; ahd;the poor would be shielded. from the 
dektsion whiciiiinpel2LXhem to resoit to this deceit* 
fulandiraudskntiex:pedaeat ;. at the expenc« somo^ 
tim^ of pled'ging^ every acticle of houshoki goodsi 
as well av the.last rag.of thetfiown^and their chiK 
dien*8:weftrifl^ ap|)aiti, nM leaving evcft a single 
change of :ra«nent ! 

This vie«?o£ a very pponnsneiit and .alannii^^ily 
lcno<vB. to. exist' fmiBi a variety of facts well t%tx. 
biished» and: evinced,, amon^ others, by the pawn- 
brokara-i shops overflowing, with the, goods of the 
labouritigrpDor». during, the drawing of the three 
latteries*, ottgbt' to CEeatca.strQng. desire en the part 
o£aU inaatnsdo£ fan»iics,.tDi^aert their utmost en- 
dcavoitrs; to check. dnfde8tru£ti%'e propensity, and 
ao:pfe«eiati as f»' as:.posasbk» tbc^ distre>ses and 
susebaef » whicht eveey pef soa of humanky ra&ist de^ 
ntore. The- miaccy. aad. loss of property whick 
springs from thi& delusive source:,ofiimq«ity< is cer» 
taitti^ vecy:fa« befoad any idea that ean Iwifocaied 
of itby tlKsComamiiQbaefveu: . i 

In 
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In consequence of a very accurate inquiry which 
has been made, and of information derived from 
different sources, it appears that fraudulent lottery 
insurances have not diminished. The offices are 
numerous ail over the metropolis, and are supposed 
to exceed four hundred of all descriptions ; to many 
of which there arc persons attached, called Morocco 
Men, who go about from house to house among 
their former customers, and attend > in the back 
parlours of public-houses, where they are met by 
/ customers who make insurances. It is calculated 
that at these offices, exclusive of what is done at 
the licensed offices, premiums for insurance are re- 
ceived to the amount of eight hundred thousand 
pounds during the Irish lottery, and above one 
million during the English \ upon which it is calcu. 
leted that they make hom 15 to 25 per cent, profit, 
'^fs infamous confederacy was estimated, dunng 
the English lottery of the year 179^) to support 
about two thousand agents and clerks and nearly 
seven thousand five hundred Morocco Men, includ- 
ing a considerable number of hired armed ruffians 
and Bludgeon Mfn, These were paid by a ^reueral 
association of the principal proprietors of these 
fraudulent establishments, who regularly met in 
committee, in a well-known public-house in Ox« 
ford -Market, tyvice or thrice a week, during the 
drawing of the lottery, for the purpose of concert- 
ing measures to defeat the exertions of the magis- 
trates, by alarming and terrifying, and even forci* 
bly resisting, the officers of justice, in all instancei 
where they could not be bribed by pectiniary gra- 
tuities i to effect which last purpose, neither money 
nor pains were spared ^ and the wretched agents of 
these unprincipled miscreants were, in many cases, 
prepared to commit, murdtr^ hAd attennpts been 

R made 
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made to execute the wai rants of magistrates; as 
can be proved by incontestible evidence. It is 
greatly to be feared, that too much success attended 
these corrupt 'and fraudulent proceedings, in viola- 
tion and defiance of the laws of the kingdom. 

Colquheutt* 

MAGISTRATES, THEIR NUMBER, DUTY, &C. 

Twenty-six magistrates, forming that respectable 
body, comprehending the lord mayor and aldermen» 
ait in rotation every forenoon, at the mansion-hquse 
and at GuHdhaJ], and take cognizance of all mat- 
ters of police within the ancient jurisdiction of the 
city of London ; while twtnty-six established ma- 
gistrates, appointed for every other part of the 
metropolis, including the river police, having par- 
ticular offices, or courts of justice, assigned them» 
at convenient distances in Westminster, Middlesex, 
and Surry, s^it every day, Sunday excepted, both 
in the morning and evening, for the purpose of 
executing all the multifarious duties connected with 
the office of a justice of the peace, vvhich unavoid- 
ably occur in large societies. 

The marine police magistrates, on account of the 
extent of the establishment and the number of river 
officers under their controul, never leave the office 
from the time that business commences in the morn- 
ing until a late hour in the evening. 

This institution of established justices, except 
with regard to the three magistrates at Bow- Street 
and the justices at the marine police office, was 
suggested to fhe legislature in consequence of the 
pressure felt by the public from the want of some 
regular, and properly- constituted tribunals for the 
- distribution of Justice, where the system should be. 
' untfon&i and where. the purity of the. magistrates 

* . and 
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and their regular attendance might insure to the 
people the adjustment of their differences at the lease 
possible expence^ and the assistance uf gratuitous 
advice in every difficulty ; as well as ofhcial aid in 
all cases within the sphere of the magistrates in their 
respective districts. 

The duty of these establii>hed magistrates, in 
conjunction with other justices of the peace, who 
find it convenient to give their assistance, extends 
also to several important judicial proceedings ^ 
where, in a great variety of instances, they are 
empowered and required to hear and determine in a 
summary wa^ $ particularly in cases relative to the 
customs, excise^ and stamps; the game laws; 
hawkers and pedlars ; pawnbrokers i friendly soci- 
eties } highways ; hackney coaches, carts, and 
other carriages ; quakers and others refusing to pay 
ty thes , appeals of defaulters in parochial rates s 
misdemeanours committed by persons unlawfully 
pawning property not their own>j bakers for short 
vveight, &c. ; journeymen leaving their services la 
different trades; labourers not complying with 
their agreements ; disorderly apprentices ; alehouse 
keepers keeping disorderly houses; nuisances by 
different acts of parliament; acts of vagrancy by 
fraudulent lottery insurers; fortune-tellers; or per- 
sons of evil fame found in avenues to public place.s, 
with an intei^t to rob ; as well as a multitude of 
other offences, in which justices have power to pro* 
ceed to conviction and punishment, either by fine 
or imprisonment. 

The duty of the magistrates also extends to avast 
number of other objects ; such as licensing public- 
houses, and establishing rales and orders for public 
cans ; watching over the conduct of publicans ; 
swearing in, charging, and instructing, parochial 

A a constables 
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constables and head boroughs from year to year, 
with regard to theii duty ; issuing warrants for 
privy searches; and in considering the cases of 
persons charged with being disorderly persons, or 
rogues and vagabondb, liable to be punished under 
the act of the 17th of George II, cap. 5, and sub- 
sequent acts of parliament ; in making orders 'td 
parish officers, beadles, and constables, in a variety 
of cases ', in parish removals j in billeting soldiers; 
in considering the cases of poor persons applying 
for assistance or admission to workhouses; in gmit- 
ing certificates and orders to the wives of persons 
serving in the militia, and also in attesting recruits 
for the army'; in attending the genera) and quarter 
-sessions of the peace, and in visiting the work- 
bouses, bridewells, and prisons. 

The n^agistrates at the marine police confine 
their attention alrfiost wholly to the cognizance of 
offences either committed on the river or connected 
with maritime affairs and his majesty's stores in the 
public arsenals. 

In addition to these various duties, many criixii- 
nal dases occur in the course of a year which are 
examined for the purpose, if necessary, of being 
sent to superior tribunals for trial ; such as charges 
of treason, murder,, coining and uttering base mo- 
ney ; arson, manslaughter, forgery, burglary,. Jar- 
ceny, sedition, felonies of various descriptions, 
conspiracies, frauds, riots, assaults, and misdemean- 
ors of different kinds : all wbic^h unavoidably im- 
pose upon every official magistrate a weight of 
business requiring great exertioii and an unremit- 
ting attention to the public interest in the due exe- 
cution of this very important trust. 

When the police system was first established, in 
the year, 17929 the public mmd became impressed- 

with 
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mih an idea that the chief, if not the only, object 
'of the institution was, to prevent robberies, burg- 
' laries, and other atrocious offences ; anci that the 
suppression of those crimes which bore hardest upon 
society and were most dreaded by the public at 
large, was to be the result. These expectations 
' shewed that neither the powers nor authorities 
granted by the act of parliament, nor the other 
duties imposed upon the magistracy of the police, 
were understood. For this statute, useful as it cer- 
tainly is, in a very high degree, in many other 
respects, does not contain even a single regulation 
applicable to the prevention of crimes, except that 
which relates to the apprehension of suspected cha- 
racters, found in the avenues to public places, wuh 
intent to commit felony, who are liable to be pu- 
nished as rogues and • vagabonds ; and even this 
provision does not extend to the city of London. 

€olquboun. 
The greater the number of those who constitute 
the tribunal, the less is the danger of corruption ; 
because the attempt will be more difficult and the 
power and temptation of each individual will be 
proportionabty less. If the sovereign, by pomp and 
the austerity of edicts, and by refusing to hear the 
complaints of the oppressed, accustom his subjects 
to respect the magistrates more than the Jaws, the 
magistrates will gain indeed, but it will be at the 
expence of public and private security. Beccaria* 
See Laws, &c. 

MAtL-ROBBERS. 

These are daring offenders who stop mail coaches 
and plunder both travellers and the bag. By means 
of accomplice^, who frequent the different i inns, &c 

R 3 thc^ 
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they Icarn which of the travellers has most ca^h i 
and consequently he becomes the principal mark. 
About the year 1785, a gentleman travelling from 
Liverpool to London was informed by a genteel 
person at supper that there were several highway- 
men on the road, and therefore he advised him to 
conceal his nioney, showing at the same time that 
he had sewed up his in a part of his coat. The 
gentleman, having thanked him for his advice, 
said he would put his into his boot. The coach 
having been stopped, and the money of the different 
passengers demanded, this gentleman gave a trifle, 
saying it was all he Viad ; but the highwayman re- 
plied, ** No, Sir }. there is more in your boot." 
Since every miaiil-coach has now a guard, the num- 
ber of these depredators has been considerably di- 
minished. We shall here subjoin an account of three 
male factors' who suffered for this offence, and were 
afterwards hung in chains. 

Joseph Guyant was a native of Essex, de- 
scended from honest but poor parents, who gave 
him as good an education as consisted with their 
circumst nces, and then bound him apprentice to a 
smith, with whom he served his tirne with fidelity, 
after which he laboured as a journeyman in his own 
profession. 

Quitting the c6unty of Essex, he repaired to Ed- 
monton, near London, where he married, and 
commenced business on his own account. For a 
considerable time he was as successful in trade as 
could reasonably be expected, but at length sus- 
tained a loss to which he attributed all his future 
misfortunes. 

Guyant, havings been out receiving money from 
several people who employed him, was stopped on 
his return to his own house by two footpads, who 

robbed 
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Tobbed him of above sixty pounds, and then bound 
biro to a tree. This loss was a matter of great im- 
portance to him J but it was still aggravated by the 
consequences that followed it | for, as the robbery 
happened in the day time, he was advised to sue the 
county, to indemnify him for the loss; but failing 
to adduce the necessary proofs, he lost his suit, 
and was involved in still farther difficulties by the 
consequence. 

The expense of the suit being considerable* 
Guyant was arrested, and sought refuge in a prison. 
In consequence of a subscription among his friends* 
he removed himself to the Fleet, where he conti- 
nued till an act for the relief of insolvent debtors 

, enabled him to obtain hi^ liberty. 

He had at this time a family who were in want 
of the necessaries of life j but, during his imprispn- 
ment, he had acquired such a hathit of idleness, 

' that be was still less disposed to provide for them 
than before. At Edmonton, he had contracted'an 
acquaintance with one Joseph Allpress, who 
\(^as a native of St. Ive^s in Huntingdonshire* 
and, like his accomplice, had served his appren- 
ticeship to a smith. After his time was expired, he 
laboured a considerable time in draining the fens in 
the Isle of Ely, and then his ill fortune led him to 
Edmonton, where Guyant, having now lost all 
relish for a life of industry, persuaded him to be 
. concerned with him in deer-stealing. 

This proposal was but too well relished by All- 
press, who, without reflecting on the dangerous 
tendency of such a practice, embarked in theschenie 
with Guyant, and they robbed the parks of several 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 

Encouraged by what they deemed success, be- 
cause they remained undetected^ they broke into 

the 
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the church at Edmonton, and carried' off some of 
the communion plate ; but it was not known who 
were the offenders, till after they were- convicted of 
robbing the mail. 

A very little time had passed after the sacrilege, 
when Guyant proposed to Allpress the fatal scheme 
*. which ended in the destruction of them both ; inti- 
mating, at the same time, that their fortunes might 
be made by the putting off the bank tiote<;/ All- 
press declared that he had never seen a bank-note 
in Ills life, and confessed that he was very illiterztte f 
but, overcome by the persuasions of the other, he 
at length agreed to be concerned in robbing the 
mail. 

Thus determined, they lost no time in the at- 
tempt to carry it into execution ;, the first step to 
which was, the preparing an axe, hardened to such 
. a degree as to cut iron. 

They theu waited in the road, at a place called 
Houndsfield, for the arrival of the northern mail. 
At length, the post-boy arrived, and had with him 
a person named John Thomas, to whom he had 
given a lift on tht road. Guyant stopped the horses 
of the mail-cart, and threatened instant destruction 
to Thomas and the driver, unless they immediately 
got down. 

This threat was too terrible not to be complied 
with J on which the post-boy was ordered to drive 
his carriage into an adjacent field, and Thomas was 
compelled to attend him. The robbers now bound 
tile other parties to a tree, and then demanded the 
key of. the mail-cart j but finding that it was not in 
possession of the driver, they took the cart across 
the field, broke it open with their axe, and then 
took out some of the bags, and buried a number 
of the notes in the cjirth. / 

The 
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The driver of the ma 11 -cart and his companion 
remained bound to the tree till morning, wheh the 
latter happily freed himself, and then gave liberty 
to the other. 

On searching for the horses, they found them 
grazing in the field, and discovered that the cart 
had been broken as above-mentioned. The post- 
boy instantly drove to London, and gave proper 
notice of the injury that had been done. . 

The secretary of the general post-office immedi- 
ately advertised a reward of two hundred pounds 
fof the discovery of the offenders $ but nothing 
transpired for some months, till at length Allpress 
ventured to London, to procure the acceptance of 
some of the stolen dratts, the worst scheme that 
could possibly have been deVised ; for the payment 
of these drafts having been previously stopped. All- 
press was taken into custody, and being carried 
before Sir John Fielding, he immediately confessed 
the fact i on which he was committed to prison^ 
and some officers of justice sent in search of Guyant^ 
who soon found him, and discovered several bags 
in a yard behind his house, in which were a 
number of letters which had been stolen from the 
mail. 

Both offenders were lodged in Tothill- Fields 
Bridewell, and at the proper time removed to New- 
gate, in preparation for their trials at the Old Bai- 
ley I where they were convicted on the fullest evi* 
dence, and received sentence of death. 

After conviction, and indeed long before it, they 
exhibited the truest penitence that perhaps was ever 
observed by illiterate men in their unhappy situa- 
tion. They were exceedingly attentive to the in- 
st ructions of the ordinary of Newgate^ and made 
the devoutest preparations for death. ' 

On 
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On the morning of execntion, they received the 
sacrament with eveiy mark of the siiicerest contri- 
tion. 

On their way to Tyburn they behaved with the 
utmost decency ; and, when arrived at ^hc fatal 
spot, Guyant was so weak that it was necessary 
for two men to support him while the executioner 
fixed the halter round his neck ; yet he was fer- 
vent in his devotions notwithstanding his weakness* 

Both these malefactors begged the spectators to 
take warning by their fatal exit ; and, having 
finished their devotions, suffered the sentence of the 
law ; after which their bodies were cut down, and 
cartied to Fiochley- Common, where they were 
hung in chains. % 

Tbey suffered at Tyburn, on the 8th of July, 

JoHH Strettoh, another mail- robber, wasde* 
sceitded from respectable parcntSi'^who gave him a 
liberal education, and apprenticed him to a grocer 
in London. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship, which he 
had served with peculiar diligence and fidelity, he 
went to live as a journeyman to a grocer in B^shops- 
gatCr Street, still maintaining a fair character. He 
continued in this station several years, during which 
time he married, arid had a daughter. 

Having buried his wife, and by his frugality 
accumulated a sum of money, he opened a shop in 
Bi^hopsgate street on his own account* and had 
every reasonable prospect of success. 

Unfortunately, he conceived a design of advan- 
cing himself in life by a second marriage ; and a 
butcher in the neighbourhood being reputed worth 
a considerable sum of money, he paid his addresses 
to his daughter, who was so vretl pleased with him; 

that 
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tkat she did not he&ftate to make a declaration in 
liis fVvour ; but the father, unwilling to part with 
any money> as a portion for his daughter, resolved 
not to give his consent, because Mr. Stretton was 
not in circumstances of independence. 

In the mean time, the lovers contrived frequent 
opportunities of seeing each other, and the young 
woman repeatedly intbrmed Mr. Stretton with the 
determination of hpr father^ Chagrined by this 
circumstance, and resolved to remove the objection^ 
which seemed to arise from his presumed, poverty, 
he formed the dreadful resolution of robbing tiie 
mail. - * 

. For some time, he had not an. opportunity of 
carrying his intention into execution, bein^ seized 
with a severe fit of illness, which confiued him to 
his bed for some weeks; during which time, be 
was frequently visited by the girl whom he had 
courted, and also by her mother, who was a w?irm 
friend to the proposed marriage. 

When be recovered his health, he>esolvcd tp 
complete, if possible, the plan which had so long 
agitated his mitid. He therefore took an oppottunity 
when the shopman was in bed one Saturday ntght» 
to quit the house, and go as far as the CityrRbad, 
between Islington and London, where he awaited 
the arrival of the northern mail, which came op- 
posite Peerless-Pool about two o^clock in the 
morning. ~ . 

Observing the post-boy coming up, lie stopped 
the mail, and seized such bags su> be thought pro- 
per $ after which he went into Moorfields, where 
he exarnined the contents; and taking out such 
bills and notes as he thought proper, left the bag^ 
behind him, and retired to hiss own house. 

As soon as the robbery was made known at th^ 
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po^-office, the postmaster-general offered by adver- 
tisement, as h usual on such occasions, a reward 
of two hundred pounds for the apprehension of the 
fobbrr; but nothing transpired in the course of 
several weeks. 

Stretton still continued to pay his addresses to 
the butcher*s daughter ; but her fsither, unwilling 
that she should marry a man in low or doubtful clr- 
cumstaiicesy ^as continually talking to him on the 
subject of money matters. At length, Sttetton 
was so imprudent as to show him the drafts in his 
possessioHy and even to send a porter to Mr. Bol- 
dero'sy the banker, for the acceptance of one of 
them, that no doubt might remain of their being 
good notes ; bat the porter had no sooner presented 
the bill, than he was detained, and a peace-officer 
and other persons were sent in search of Mr. Stret- 
ton, whom they found at his own house. 

They enquired how he came to be possessed of 
the note in question : to which he replied, that he 
had taiken it in the course of business from a person 
in Bond- Street, who was iri his debt. 

This story did not seem to be credited ; however, 
a coach was called, and the parties went together 
to Bond-Street, in search ot the person who was 
said to have paid the bill ; but no such man could 
be found : on which, the suspicions againt Stretton 
being greatly strengthened, he was conveyed to the 
house of Sir John Fielding, who. committed him to 
Newgate, to abide the event of a trial. i 

Objections being made by counsel to the putting 
him On his trial at the first and second sessions after 
his commitment, it was accordingly brought on at 
the third. 

When on his trial, full proof arose that the 
drafts and notes which had been taken out of the 

mail 
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mail were fpund in his house; and as he could 
give no probable account how they came into his 
posscssioni there was a strong presumptiye, amount- 
ing almost to positive, proof that he had himself 
committed the robbery j and the jury, after a full 
deriberation, did not hesitate to pronounce him 
gpilty : in consequence of which ne received sen- 
tence of death. 

After conviction, he was regular in his attend- 
ance on the offices of divine viorship ; but no argu- 
ments that were made use of could prevail on him 
to 4cknbv« ledge his guilt ; and be steadily persisted 
in a denial of the justice of his sentence. 
- On the morning of execution, when he was 
called down to the press-yard, to have his irops 
knocked off, he was urged by the ordinary of New- 
gate to make an explicit confession of the crime ; 
but be still persisted In declaring himself innocent. 
He suffered at Tyburn, on the ist of August* 
1770. ' 

MAIMING, OR MAYHEM 

Was first made single felony by the 5th of Henry 
the Fourth, cap. 5. It is defined to be ' maiming, 
cutting the tongue, or putting out the eyes of any 
of the king*s liege people.* The statute of the 
22d and 23d of Charles the Second, cap. i, ex- 
temis' the description of this offence to slitting the 
nose, cutting off a nose or lip, or cutting ot^ or 
disabling any limb 6t member, by malice afore- 
thought, and by lying in wait with an intention to 
maim and disngure j and this statute made the 
offence ftlony without benefit of clergy. 
To prove malice in this crime, it is sufficient that 

s the 
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the, act was voluntary and of set purpose, thaugli. 
done on a sudden. 

Mayhem* as explained in the above statutes, is 
certainly a very atrocious offence f and as the pu- 
nishment is not followed by corruption of blood of 
the forfeiture of the property of the offender, it is» 
according to the present system, perhaps not too 
severe. 

One particular sort of mayhem, by cutting oft" 
the ear, is punishable by an act 37 Hen* VIIJ, cag. 
6 ; which directs that the o^ender shall forfeit trCf 
ble damages to the party grieved, to be recovered 
by action of trespass, and lol. by way of fine to 
the king, Colquhoun», 

Malefactors. See Arsonrt, Coiners, Lar- 
ceny, Murder, Theft, &c. 

manslaughter .' - 

Is defined to be, the -killing anotlier without ma- 
lice, either express or implied \ which may be either 
voluntarily,, upon a sudden heat, or involuntarily, 
but in the commission of some unlawful act. See 
Branding. 

marriage, forcible. 

Forcible marriage, or defilement of women, Is 
an offence considered next in point of enormity to 
jape \ but it is somewhat remarkable, that by con* 
fining the punishment to offences against women 
of estate only, the moral principles are made to 
yield to political considerations; and the sei:urity of 

. ' property 
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property, in this instance , is deemed more essential 
than the preservation of female chastity. 

" In short, the pro()erty of the woman is the mea- 
sure of the crime ; the statutes of the 3d of Henry 
the S(iventh, cap. 2, and the 39th df Elizabeth, 
cap. 9, nraking it felony without benefit of clergy, 
to take away, yorferr^, any woman having lands 
or goods, or being an heir apparent to an estate, by 
force, or against her will, and to marry or to de- 
file her. . The forcible marriage and defilennent of 
a woman without an estate b not punished at all ; 
although, according to every principle of morality 
and reason, it is as criminal as the other. It is^ 
lAdeed, an offence not so likely to be committed. 

However, it seems in every point of view impo- 
lilic to punish such offences with death j it might - 
be enough to expiate the crime by ah'enating the 
estate from the husband, vesting it in the wife' 
alone, and confining him to hard labour; or by 
punishing the delinquent, in very atrocious cases, 
by transportation. Cglquboun, 

Marriage per force is very improbable, as a wo- 
man mu9t certainly give her consent at the altar or 
there can be no marriage : the offence, therefore, 
must be defilement 5 and surely, in that case, be the 
woman rich or poor, the violator is punishable. 

The lea^t encouragement on the part of the wo< 
man Will in a great measu 1*6 acquit the man, who 
canht)t be said to have proceeded against her ivili, 
if courted- by her smiles. Such has been recently 
the* ease in the trial of the Gordons at Oxford 
(1804), and it iK the duty of the judge upon such 
occasions always to direct an acquittal. Editor, 

MISADVENTURE, HOMICIDE BY. 

- Homicide by misadventure is, when one is doing 
*• •• sa ' -a 
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a lawful acty without intent to hurt another, apd . 
death ensues* For this oflfence a pardon is allowed 
of coarse; but, in strictness of law, the property 
of the person convicted is forfeited ; the rigour of . 
which, however, is obviated by a writ of restitution 
of his goods, to which the party is now, by long 
usage, entitled of right, only paying for suing out 
the same. Colquboun. 

MISDEMEANORS PUNISHABLE BY FINB» IMPEI* 
80NMBNT, WHIPPING, AND THE PILLORY* 

The principal of which are the fojlowing: 
Perjury, or taking a false oath in a judicial pro« 

ceeding, &c« 
Frauds, by cheating, swindling, contrary to tlir 

rules of common honesty, ^c. &c. 
Conspiracies for the purpose of injuring or 4<fi^2ittd: 

ing others. 
Assaults,. by striking or beating another person^ 

&c. 
Stealing dead bodies. 

Stes^ling cabbages, turnips, &c. growing* 
Cutting and stealing wood and trees. 
Robbing orchards and gardens* 
Stealing deer from forests. 
Stealing Dogs. 
Setting fire to a house to defraud the insurtnce- 

office. 
Making and selling fire-works and squibs. 
Throwing the same when on fire about the streets* 
Uttering base money. 

Selling base money under it*s denominated value. 
Embezzlement in the woollen, silk, and other, ma* 

nufacturet. 
Offences by artificers and servants in various trades* 

Combinations 
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Combinations and conspiracies for raisinor the price 

' of wages, &c. (See Stat. 39 Geo. IIF, c. 81.) 

Smuggling run goods, and other frauds relative tb 

the excise and customs. 
Keeping baWdy bouses and other disorderly houses. 

Colqukoun, 

Money, Counterfeit* See Coiners. 

MONEY-LENDERS, 

Arc swindlers, who raise money by pretending 
to be discounters qf bills and money-brokers. These 
chiefly prey upon young nien of property who have 
lost their money at play or spent it in expensive 
amusements, and are obliged to false more upon 
any terms, until their, rents or incomes become pay- 
able ; or who have fortunes in prospect, as being 
heirs apparent to estates, but who require assistance 
in the mean time* 

Availing themselves of the credit or the ultimate 
pesponsibility of such thoughtless and giddy young 
men, in the eager pursuit of Criminal pleasures and 
under the influence of those allurements which the 
faro tables and other places of fashionable resort 
hold out, thei>e swindlers seldom fail to obtain from 
them securities and obligations for large sums : up- 
on the credFt of which they are enabled, perhaps at 
usurious interest, to borrow money or discount bills, 
and thus' supply their unfortunate Customers upon 
the most extravagant terms.* 

Another class, havipg some capital, advance 
money upon bonds, title-deeds, and other special- 
tieii, or^npun the bond of the parties having estates 
in reversion.' Bv these and other devices, too tedi- 
•us to detail, large sums of money are, most un- 

. s 3 warrantably 
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wamntabty and illegally, wrested from tbc diiti- 
pated and thoughtless ; and misery and distress aie 
thus entailed upon them as long as they live, or 
they are dtiveni by utter ruin, to acts of despera- 
tion or to crimes. 

A law seems absolutely necessary to be pointed 
at this particular mischief, which is certainly an in- 
creasing evil. Hamanity pleads for it, and policy 
points out the necessity of some effectual guard 
against' those miseries which it generates, and which 
could not exist in so great a degree, were it not for 
the opportMBtcies held out by these blood -suckens, 
in affording money to the' young and inexperienced^ 
to be expended in scenes of gambling and debauch- 
ery. Colquboun, 

MURDER. 

By the law of England, the judgment in ca«e of 
muidcr is, that the person convicted shall sutfier 
drath, and that his body sba)! l^e dissected. 

Thejawsof most civilized nations, both ancient 
and modern, have justly punished this atrocious 
offence with death.' It was %o by th.e law of Athens, 
and also by the Jewish and Roman Jaws. By the 
Persian law, murderers were pressed to death be- 
tween two stones ; and in China, persons guilty of 
this offence are beheaded, except where a person 
kills his adversary in a duel, in which case he is 
strangled. Decapitation, by the laws of China, is 
considered the most dishonourable mode of exe- 
cution. 

In the ruder ages of the world, and before ^he 
manners of mankind were ^ftened by the aits of 
|»eace and civilization, murder was not a c-ipita], 
crime. Hence it is that the barbarous nations* 

which 



which oferran the western empircy eitbtr expiated 
this crime by private revenge or by a pecuniary 
composition. Our Saxon ancestors punished this 
high offence with a fine, and they too countenanced 
the exercise of that horrid principle of revenge, by 
which they added blood to blood. But in the pro- 
gress of civilization and society, the nature of this 
crime became better understood ; private revenge 
was submitted to the power of the law ; and the 
good King Alfred fiist made murder a capital of- 
lence in England. 

In this case, as in that of self-mnrder, the pro> 
fcrty of the murderer goes to the state> without 
any regard to the unhappy circumstances of the 
families either of the murdered or the guilty person, 
who may be completely ruined by this fatal acci- 
dent ^ a provisipn which seems not well to accord 
with either the justice or mildness of our laws. 

Colqubaufi, 

It was formerly customary to make persons sus- 
pected of murder to touch the murdered body, for 
the discovery of theii* guilt or innocence. 

This way of finding murderers was practised in 
Denmark by King Christianus II, and permitted 
^l\ over his kingdom i the occasion whereof is 
this : certain gentlemen being on an evening toge*^ 
ther in a stove, or tavtrn, fell out among them- 
selves, and from words grew to blows (the candles 
being out,) insomuch that one of them was stabbed 
with a poniard. Now the murderer was unknown, 
by reason of the number, although the person 
stabbed accused a pursuivant of the king^s, who 
was one of the company. 

The king, to find out the homicide, caused them 
all to come togctl)er in the stove, and standing all 
t^und the de^ CQrpNC^ he conunanded that they 

should ^ 
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should^ one after another, lay their right hand oh 
the slahi genrlenian*s naked breast, swearing that 
they had not killed him. The gentlemen did sO, 
and no sign appeared against them ; the pursuivant 
only remained, who, condemned before in his own 
conscience, went first of all and kissed the deatl 
man*s feet, but as soon as he had laid his hand on 
his breast, the blood gushed forth in abundance 
both out of his wound and his nostrils ; $»o-thaty 
urged by this evident accusation, he confessed the 
murder, and was, by the king^s own sentence, im- 
mediately beheaded. 

Hence the origin of the practice, which wals 
so common in many of the countries of Europe^ 
for finding out unknown murderers. 

We shall here give, in the words of the witnesseSt 
an account of a horrid and long- concealed murder 
committed upon the person of Thomas Kiddermin- 
ster, gent., ofTupsley, in the county of Hereford, 
at the White Horse Inn, Chelmsford, Essex, in 
April, 1654. 

This unfortunate person was the only son of 
Walter Kidderminster, of Tupsley, in the county 
of Hereford ; but, being wronged out of his pater- 
nal estate by the intrigues of his step*mothei, he 
wa-^ compelled very .early In life to enter into the 
service of the' Bishop of Ely, who at length em- 
ployed him as his steward, till the commencement 
of the civil war and the commitment of that prelate 
to the Tower for his unshaken loyalty. Mr. Kid- 
derminster was afterwards employed in the manage- 
ment of other gentlemen's estates in Cambridge* 
shire, till thinking it prudent to convert liis pro- 
perty intojnoney, and endeavour to settle upon or 
sell his estate, which he still claimed, in Hereford^ 
shire, after sending his wife to London, who was 
tlien big with child, and telling her he would return 
, in 
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JB about ten clays, he departed from Cambridge* 
*hirc through Essex, with a pumber of writings, 
taking with him about five or six hundred pounds 
in gold, most of which he had obtained in exchange 
for silver. 

Going a bye-road for safety, Mr. Kidderminster 
took a guide with him, but on reaching Chelms- 
ford, at night, he was discharged. Mr. Kidder- ^ 
minster then put up at the White Horse Inn, whicre 
It appears he had Jain at other times and was very 
well acquainted j but there be was murdered on the 
same night, and, as before said, in April, 1654^ 
aa will further appear from the foilpwing relation. 

He not coming to London according to appoint- 
mcnt, about three weeks after, Mr. Bainhridge^ 
the parson of Wilburton, that married them, came 
up to Mrs. Kidderminster, and asked her for her 
husband; who replied, •' I hoped you bad brought 
me news of him — what*sthereasonofit ?" **I know 
not (says he) ; but he has made oif with all, and 
gone from thence :" which mightily surprised her^ 
insomuch that it threw, her into a fit of sickness, 
which had almost cost her her life ; but, desirous to 
know the reason of it, she desired Mr. Maidstone* 
a gentleman that had business t,here, and was go- 
ing thither, to send her a particular account ^ who 
confirmed the parson^s relatipn. The Ust place she 
heard of him was Cambridge. Then a report was 
spread that he was gone to A,msterdam,- whete she 
sent to enquire for him, but was assured he was 
not there. After some time, she heard he was at 
Cork, in Ireland ; and thither she sent, and maJe 
a most diligent and exact search for him, both in 
Coik and Munster, by the interest of a parson 
there, but heard nothing of liim. Then again there 
ivas a report that he was in Barbadoesi and the 

. ■■ ' same- 
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clergyman sent to a minister In Barbadoes to nfiake 
enquiries after him, but could hear nothing of him 
there. Then she heard he was in Jamaica (for then, 
Oliver, the Usurper, having a design upon the 
Spaniards, had sent out a fleet under the command 
of Pen and Vtnables, who, missing, of their chief 
design, took Jamaica, by- the -by, of which place 
Sir John Reynoulds was made governor), and Mr. 
Kidderminster having been in the king's army and 
formerly condemned for his loyalty, it was gene- 
rally supposed he was in the fleet, because a great 
part of the loyalists were sent thither. Mrs. Kid- 
derminster, in the mean time (in August, 1654), 
being brought to bed of a daughter, and exposed 
to get a livelihood, was entered as a wet-nurse in 
Sir Christopher Guy's family in Gloucestershire, 
and there suckled Sir John Guy ; at which time she 
received a letter from a friend, whereby she was 
informed that her husband, Mr. Kidderminster, 
died in Jamaica, and had left Sir John Reynolds 
executor for her and her young daughter ; and by 
the same letter she understood that Sir John Rey- 
nolds was come to London. She accordingly came 
to London to enquire of him ; where she heard he 
was drowned coming over seas for England from 
the coast of Dunkirk j but having met in London 
with one that did belong to him, he assured her 
that there neither was nor had teen any such per- 
son in Jamaica ; for he had enquired of Mr. Hod- 
ges, who kept a register of all the passengers to and 
from Jamaica; and she herself had searched the 
register two or three times. 

From Sir Christopher Guy's she went to Tap* 
sley, in the parish of Hampton Bishop, itear Here 2 
fordy where she had been informed by her husband 
that he had an estate j and Mr. John King, Sir 

Christophcr'i 
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Christopher's steward, went along with her to the 
house where her husband was born, then in the 
possession of Thomas Baker, who was marriifd to 
Mrs. Kidderminster's step-mother. She asked Mr. 
Baker whether Mr. Kidderminster had been there 
lately, for her husband had been missing a long 
while, and "she thought to hear of him there. How- 
ever, she demanded the arrears of rent, and ex- 
piected they, would pay her, if her husband were 
dead. But they, as is believed, had heard of her 
kusband*8 being missing, and therefore pretended 
they had purchased the estate, and so ought to pay 
her nothinsf. But Mrs. Kidderminster was informed 
by the neighbours that there was no such thing 5 
and was advised by them to look after it, for it was 
really her right by the custom, as her free bench, 
if her husband was dead. 

She left Sir Christopher Guy's family about a 
year and a quarter after, and came to London to 
live with her srster ; and constantly enquiring after 
her husband, her sister one day, in 1662 or 1663, 
reading the then news- pamphlet, suddenly cries out, 
"Sister, here's news of your husband I" upon 
which she read the news in these words, or to this 
effect, viz. " that the bones of an unknown person, 
supposed to he robbed and mordtred, were found 
buried in a back-yard in Chelmsford. Whosoever 
can give notice of any person missing about that 
time, let them give notice to Mr. Talcott,' coroner," 
in Fcering, or to tht constaWe of Chelmsford, or 
to Mr. Roper, bookseller, over against St. Dun- 
stan's church in Fleet- Street j" and ujjon compar- 
ing the time of her husband's being missing with 
the time inthe newspaper of the supposed murdered 
body's lying concealed, it appeared to be extremely 
probable : upon which, she immediately, ab directed 

in 
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in the newspapers^ went to Mr. Roper*s, ^nd he 
advised her to go to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, then 
lord chief justice of the common pleas, who had 
been the home circuit. She went to my lord^s se* 
cretary, Mr. Edwards, and acquainted bim witb 
her business, who took a note of her name and the 
place of her abode, and prom is. d to acquaint -my 
lord of her being there upon such an occasion* 
which he did accordingly ; but by some misfortune 
could not find the note, aud so cpuld not send foe 
Mrs. Kidderminster. 

Here the matter rested for some time. Mr«. 

> 

Kidderminster, hoA^ever, continued her enquiries i 
and imparting the particulars of the discovery afc 
Chelmsford to several of her acquaintances, they 
all persuaded her to desist ; alledging the uncer- 
tainty, the trouble, and expence, of such a prose- 
cution, especially considering how destitute she 
wa& both of friends aud money at that time. Being 
so persuaded, she did desist. Some short time at* 
terwards, her husband (as she said) appeared to her 
several times, both by day-light and in the night, in 
the habit he usually wore, looking very sternly upon 
her ; but one night, as she lay in her bed, he 
came .to her in a white sheet, with a streak of 
blood upon it j whereupon she was resolved* being 
much disturbed in her mind, to go to Chelmsford, 
in order to makcvthe utmost discovery .she could. 
In pursuance to this resolution, she 'went to one 
Mr. Jeremy Maidstone, and desired him to g« 
along with her, and they both agreed to go down 
a-foot ; and went on their journey as far as Strat- 
ford, where, a little beyond the town* they lost 
thejr way, turning to their left hand of the,road» 
so that they were four miles oi»t of the way. Atlasf^ 
they came to Ruxnford, afid by that time they were 

veff' 
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very ^ weary, and went into a house at the further 
end of the town, at the sign of the Black Bull, bet- 
ing the house of one Kendal, wheje they acciden- 
tally found one Mary Mattocks, a sawyer's wife» 
who lived at Horn-Church, two miles from Rum- 
ford, and was come to town for a piece of chalk 
wiiich she had forgot the day before, and for want 
of which her husband could not work. 

Mts. Kidderminster, being n6w very weary and 
not able to go a-foot any further, enquired of the 
people of the house whether any horse could be 
hilled in that town. Mrs. Mattocks, hdng present, 
interposed, and answered, <* that there was no horse 
to be hired nor any conveniency of coach or wag- 
gon to be had upon that day." They asked Mrs. 
Mattocks ** how far it was to Chelmsford." She 
answered " fifteen miles.'^ Mrs. Kidderminster 
asked her again, ** whether she knew Chelmsford.*' 
She replied, '* that she did very well, for she was 
born and bred there." Question. — *• If she knew 
the White Horse ?*' Answer.—** Very well 5 and 
that one Turner, a very honest man, kept it ; but 
that he that kept it formerly was one Sewell, who, 
if be had had his deserts, had been hanged long 
ago, for there was certainly a gentleman murdered 
in the house." Thereupon she was moved to make 
a further enquiry, and told Mattocks that her hus< 
band was lost much about that time ; who informed 
her, that the ostler who lived in SewelPs time at the 
White Horse did live then at Rumford. She, hav- 
ing a mind to speak with the ostler, not at all sus- 
pecting him to be one of the mur^derers, but only 
with an intention to gather from him what circum-: 
stances she could, sent for him 5 but he refused to 
come: the messenger 'who was employed upon this 
errand having heard part <A' the discourse, as it 

T seems. 
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seems, imparted It to to him, which made him un- 
willing to come. Then Mrs. Mattocks advised 
Mrs. Kidderminster to go to one Goody Shute, her 
aunt, at the sign of the Cock, on the hither side of 
the bridge, and that she could give her such intelh'- 
gence as would answer her expectation. Upon this* 
Mrs. Kiddermins^terand her friend departed on their 
journey towards Chelmsford. Mrs. Mattocks, after 
their departure, told the people of the house that a 
guilty conscience needs iio accuser ; and that she 
had heard he (meaning the ostler) had a hand in 
the business and had 6ol. and a suit of clothes. 

Being come to Chelmsford, she found that Mrs. 
Shute was dead of the plague a fortnight be Tore ; 
so they went directly to the White Horse Inn, 
where, after some discourse with Mr. Turner, then 
master of the house, he advised them to gp the back 
way out of bis house, and to make i»s if they were 
just come to towq, aind to go to Mrs. Sewell's 
house, at the Shears, In Colchester- Lane, at which 
place she then lived : where, being come, and sit- 
ting in a room by themselves, Mr. Maid>tone went 
out to Mrs. Sewell, and enquiring for the White 
Horse Inn, Mrs. Sewell ai>ked what business he had 
there : to which Mr. Maidstone made answer, that 
he was come to enquire about a gentleman that had 
been murdered there some y^'irs ago. To which 
Mrs. Sewell replied, aye, this is Mr. Turner's do- 
ings, who hath put us to a great deal of trouble, 
abput It already, hut I will be avenged on him ^ 
and so h\] out into passionate discourses i but upon 
Mr. Maidstone's calling in Mrs.'Kiddtrminsterfthfi 
immediately was silent, not speaking one word to 
them aftcrVvariis : so they paid, and went their way 
to the White Horse again, where Mr. Turner gave 
his account couccining the finding ^nd digging up 

the 
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the corpse, viz. that he, Mr. Tutner, had pajcs 
between his neighbour's meadow and his orchard, 
which he could never keep long standing ; for if he 
mended them one day, there would be some of 
them down the next. At last, there happened a 
?reat wind which blew them down altogether; so 
he resolved to make a mud wall, and his neigh- 
bour gave him leave to dig the ditch on his side in 
the meadow ; ' and his men having made an end of 
cairting up the mud wail about four of the clock in 
the afternoon, being Whitsun eve, were sitting 
down washing their feet, when Mr. Turner came 
to them, who said, It is yet a winter's day till 
night, therefore you must abate me two-pence a 
man, or else go to work again j which they were 
wilting to do. Then he bid them make up as much 
of the neighbour's fence which lay open turning on 
the corner,' till he should have made up their tuU 
day's work. They had not dug about half a 
yard on, ere they dug into a quagmire, where 
the corpse had been buried, and the first thing they 
hit against was the scull. Master, saith one, here's 
a brown bowU Turner bid them not break Jt, but 
take it up carefully, for it might serve for some use 
or other ; so they took it up, and found it a scull, 
with all the teeth in it but one, and a hole on the 
left side of the said scull, about the bigness of a 
crown. The rumour of this spreading abroad, 
, caused several of the country people to come to see 
it, who had formerly observed a new turf to be 
often l^id upon the place, but could not guess the 
meaning of it. Now, upon digging on, they per- 
ceived, by 'the position of the corpse, that it had 
been crammed in double. Turner took the scull 
and threw it over into his orchard^ where the grass 
was high and ready to movy j and the scull was ob- 

T 2 served 
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served to run up hill, through the thick grass, for 
a dozen yards, towards the house, till it stopped 
agahist a fallen tree ; and he followed it, thinking 
there might he something alive in it that caused it'^ 
motion j but groping for it under the tree, he 
found it, and nothing in it but dirt and gravel. He 
told us further, that it was observed by some of 
the town, that formerly there had been a pied 
horse kept above half a year in a back stable, with- 
out being led out to water, as is usual : after that, 
they turned him out, and he was taken up as a 
stray for the lord of the manor, they making no 
further enquiry after him : which gave occasion to 
the town^s people to suspect that there had been, 
somebody murdered there ; but the horse getting 
loose, and coming again to the stable door, Mrs. 
Seweil owned him, saying it was her hors^, and 
that she had bouglU him of a kiusman. But not- 
withstanding all the care they took to teed him 
well, he grew leaner and leaner till he died. 
, That night Mrs. Kidderminster came to the 
White Horse, she lay in a room which was contt- 
-guous to that wherein her husband had been mur- 
dered, and the bed'shead in the room where Mrs. 
Kidderminster lay was answerable to the bedV 
head in the other room where Mr. Kidderminster 
was killed. Mrs. Kidderminster, being afraid to 
lie alone, desired the maid might lie with her. It 
was somewhat late before the maid came to bed, 
where shortly after she fell fast asleep. Mrs. Kid- 
derminster, beiiig awake, heard a great noise in 
the next room, which went out into the gallery, 
where sonoething seemed to fall with that violence, 
that she thought the room shook, and afterwards 
came to the chamber-door and lifted up the latch. 
Whereupon, Mrs. Kidderminster, being much af- 
; . frighted,, 
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frighted, with great difficulty awaked the maid, 
who spoke to her, and immediately the noise 
ceased. Mrs. Kidderniinster told Mr. Turner of 
this adventure, who made, answer that such things 
had been often heard before. 

After the discovery made, the coroner sat upon 
the bones, and the jury found it a murder, and 
that a blow upon the side of the head was the cause 
of the person's death, the impression whereof was 
plainly visible upon the scull Mr. Turner was 
much prejudiced by this discovery; for no passen- 
ger or traveller would come near his house, it hav- 
ing been reported abroad, that the people of that 
inn used to murder travellers, and bury them in 
the dunjghill. At this time, Sewell, who kept the 
inn formerly, and his wife and two daughters were 
alive, and the ostltr and the maid servant who 
lived in their family. 

Mr. Turner, to vindicate the reputation of the 
house, and to cle^r himself and his family from any 
suspicion which thty might otherwise be liable to, 
had sometime before applied himsdf to some of the 
justices of the peace of the county, who issued out 
their warrant against Sewell and his wife, who were 
convened before the justices, where, upon their ex- 
amination, they denied all ; but, however, the 
justices of the peace thought fit to bind them to 
appear at the next assizes, and also Mr. Turner 
was bound to prosecute. Sewell died about a fort- 
night before the assizes, but was suspected to have 
been poisoned by his wife ; for this Sewell shewed 
very visible signs of a troubled spirit ever since the 
bones had been found, and walked about like 
one who had been crazed in his understanding. 
One day, he was met by a man who had been his 
fellow trooper in the parlianicnt army, who asked 
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liim, ** Brother, how do you do ?" He answered 
him, ** He was very ill.'* Then he told him, 
*' that there was a report that a gentleman was 
murdered in his house.'* Whereupon, Scwcll shook 
his head, and said, " The blood of that man will 
be required at my hands.'' Then his friend bid 
him not to discover any noore to him, lest he should 
be forced to come in as an evidence against him. 
Shortly after, he fell so very ill, that he was forced 
to keep his bed, and was thrice thought to have 
been dead, but came to life again. He often desired 
his wife that he might speak with some of the chief 
men of the town, for otherwise he could not die $ 
which his wife would not admit of: so that he 
died, having his tongue swoln in his mouth, and 
seemed to be choaked in his own blood. This was 
a fortnight before the assizes. 

At the assizes, Mrs. Sewell appeared, and no- 
thing being positively proved against her, she was 
continued under |;)ail till the next assizes ; at which 
time, the lord chief justice, Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
went that circuit, and finding nobody could give a 
clear account of the person murdered, nor that they 
,wcre the murderers, he ordered an account of it ta 
be put in the public diurnal at'Lent assizes, by 
which means Mrs. Kidderminster had the first in- 
timation of it. ^ 

Mrs. Kidderminster, returning from Clielmsford, 
made enquiry at Rumford for the^ ostler, Moses 
Drayne, who was showed to her, standing at a 
glover's shop in . the street : she entered into dis- 
course with him at the One Bell, where he sat 
himself ^own in the chimney corner. She asked 
him — " What kind of a man that was that left his 
horse behind him, when he was ostler at the White 
Uor^ in Chelmsford ? what clothes he wore ? for 

she 
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fthe had some suspicion it might be her husband.** 
He answered) ** that the gentleman was a tail, 
bigy portly, man, with his own hair, dark brown* 
not very long, curled up at the ends } that he wore 
a black satin cap, and that his clothes were of a 
dark grey s'* all which she found agreed with her 
husband's. Then she asked him— '*< What hat he 
wore?" He replied, " A black one.'' «* Nay 
(saith she), my husband's was a grey one.*' At 
which words, he changed cdour several times, and 
never looked up in her face afterwards ; but told 
her, << that one Mary Kendall, that lived at Kil- 
den, near Peering, who h^ been a servant at 
Chelmsford at the time of the gentleman's being 
there, could inform her much better " So she left 
him ; but before she left the town,, she went again 
to the Black Bull, and spoke to tn^ master ot the 
house, who advised her to speak again with Mrs. 
Mary Mattocks, for she would be: her best evi* 
dence. Accordingly, my lord chief justice Bridge* 
man was acquainted with what Mrs. Mary Mat« 
tocks could evidence ; and he advised her to return 
again to Rumford, and get Mrs. Mattocks to make 
oath of it before a justice of the peace, which she 
did before justice Mildmay. She being sworn, 
justice Mild may issued out a warrant for the appre- 
hension of Mo5es Drayne, the ostler, who was im- 
mediately sent to jail. After which, Mrs. Kidder- 
minster was to go into the Isle of Ely, to seek for 
witnesses who knew her husband and bis habit and 
horse; where' she found his man, who canie after- 
wards to the assizes, to prove the clothes and the 
horse. Mrs. Kidderminster went from the Isle of 
Ely to the coioner's house in Essex, within twelve 
miles of Chelmsford ; whence she went to find out 
Mary Kendall, who lived about a mile from the 
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coroner's house. Mary Kendall seemed to be might 
ily surprised at Mrs- Kidderminster's coming, and 
could not be prevailed with to make any discovery. 
Before Mrs. Kidderminster went to the Isle of Ely, 
she had been examined, by the coroner's means, 
before three' just ices of the peace, Sir Thomas Ab« 
dy, Sir Capel Lucking, and Sir William AylofFe, 
who could not persuade her to confess any thing. 
JArs. Kidderminster, together with the coroner, 
w^nt the second time to the place where she lived, 
and sent for her to a tavern in the same town ; but, 
by all the means they could use, she would confess 
no more than that she waited on Mr. Kidderminster 
in his chamber ; and shortly after, she and one of 
her bail, for she was bound over by one of the said 
justices, fled, and lived together like man and wife. 
She ^nd her bail having thus absconded themselves, 
there was no news of them for some time, until, by 
accident, the coroner was riding by her brother's 
house in Kilden, and espied a carrier delivering a 
letter to her brother, and so went on his way. The 
coroner followed him, and asked him whether he , 
knew where Mary Kcndalllived. The carrier an.- 
swered, that he had just before delivered a letter' 
from her to her brother; but he could not tell 
where she was at that timej that he came from 
Alile- End -Green ; and promised in his next return 
to acquaint him ; which accordingly he did— That 
she lay at the Walnut-Tree in Mile- End-Green : 
which the coroner signified by a letter to Mrs. Kid- 
derminster, then at London 5 who, upon receipt of 
the letter, repaired to justice Manlcy at RatclifFe, 
who granted his warrant to apprehend her, and to 
bring her before hhn, which was put in execution,* 
and justice Manley committed her to Newgate. 
This was dent on Wednesday, and the assizes were 
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to be held at Brentwood the Saturday following. 
During her being in Newgate, she was told by the 
prisoners there, that her running away was an ar- 
gument of her guilty and that therefore she should 
be certainly hanged f upon which, she presently 
confessed all to Mrs. Kidderminster, and told her 
she would not have continued so long in an obsti« 
nate denial, but that Sewell's daughters had threat- 
ened her, that if she confessed, they would swear 
against her, and have her hanged first. 

SewelPs wife die^ of the plague some time before 
this, and was buried in her orchard ; and so could 
not be brought to justice, in regard no evidence 
could be brought in time against her* Mrs. Kid- 
derminster, with much difficulty, and not without 
the special assistance of my lord chief justice Bridg- 
man, procured the said Maify Kendall to be removed 
from Newgate to Brentwood, upon Friday, the day 
before the assizes. One thing is further remarkable 
in relation to Moses Drayne ; that he being out 
upon bail, after his commitment by justice Mild- 
may^ and at liberty in the town of Rumford, the 
Friday before the assizes, Mrs. Kidderminster pass* 
ing through the town in a coach, some of the 
townsmen acquainted Drayne, that the woman 
whose husband was murdered was just then-gone 
through the town r upon whichj instead of provid* 
ing for his own safety by flight, he, by a strange 
infatuation, fell to removing of his goods. Justice 
Mildmayt remembering a letter sent to him by the 
lord chief justice Bridgman some time before, to 
take hin^ into, strict custody, which be had forgot 
then to do, now immediately caused him to be 
apprehended, carried to the county jaii, and from 
thence, next morning, to Brentwood, where he ex- 
pressed himself to some about him, that he knew 

what 
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what would become of him, but woe be to them 
that brought him to it j yet he feared none but the 
dyer. 

Upon his arraignment, he pleaded Not Guilty. 
So Niary Kendall was swornt who gave in this evi- 
dence.—** That she was a siervant-Vnaid in the inn 
where the gentleman was murdered, and that she, 
having dressed herself in her best clothes, had leave 
of her master to go to Kilden, where her father 
lived i and upon htr return home that night, her 
mistress bid her fetch a pair of sheets, and lay them 
upon the bed in the room called the King*s Arms. 
When she came into the rdom, she found the gen- 
tleman standing with his back towards the fire, and 
with bis hands behind him : he drank to her, and 
made her drink up her glass of beer, and bid her 
go and fetch him a napkin, to make him a cap. 
He asked her, whether she was the man of the 
house his daughter or his maid ? she answered, she 
was his servant. The master and mistress being in 
the room all this while, and having supped together 
with the gentleman, he, in the presence of the 
maid and the mistress, delivered his cloak-bag to 
the master of the house, and told him there was in 
it near 600I. and writings of considerable value* 
Then her mistress bid her go to bed, and lie with 
thc'^youngcr children in the farther end of the 
housej'that being not her usual lodging, where she 
was locked in that night, and her mistress unlocked 
the door in the morning. She «aid, that between 
one and two of the clock in the morning, she heard 
a great fall of something, that it shook the room 
where she lay, though it was at the furthermost 
part of the house. When she came dow|[i in th^ 
morning, she found her master and misttess, and 
the ostler, sitting very merrily at the fire, with a 
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fiaggon of drink before tbem, noDe of them having 
been in bed that night, nor the two daughters 
Betty and Priss, who were appointed to lie in the 
^ame room where tlie maid used to lie. She not 
seeing. the gentleman stirring in the morning, after 
some time she aikked her mistress if the gentleman 
was gone. * Yes (answered she), though you were 
so geod a housewife that you could not get up$^ 
and blamed her for lying in bed so long. She asked 
her mistress whether the gentleman left her any 
thing. * Yes (said the mistress), he left you a 
groat i* and put her hand in her purse, and gave it 
her. < Then (said the maid) I will go and make 
clean the chamber.* * No (said the mistress)^ my 
daughters and I have set that to rights already $ 
do you what you are about, and then go to your 
flax-wheel ;V (the maid being used to spin fiax^'hen 
she had -'nothing else to do). The chamber door 
was kept locked for eight or nine weeks afterwards, 
and no pe^rson admitted to go into it but themselves. 
One time she asked her mistress, « Why that room 
was locked, and not kept clean fot guests, as usu* 
ally ?* Xhe mistress answered, * They had> no 
guests fit for that room, for it was kept for gentle- 
men.* Some time afterwards, on a Sunday, be^ 
master gave her the key to fetch his cloak out of 
his chest in his chamber $ there she saw the gentle- 
man's suit of clothes, and his cloak- bagj which 
she saw him deliver to them. About nine weeks 
afterwards, her mistress sent her up into the room 
whery the gentleman had been murdered, to fetch 
something, it being tiie first time she had been in 
that room since it had been* locked* She- searched 
over the room, and. looked upon the tester of the 
bed, and there she saw the gentleman's hat, his 
hanger, boets^ and the^atiu cap which she took off 
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tbe gentleman^ head, and hanged upon his hat, 
and laid it upon the table, when she made a cap of 
the napkin, and put it on the gentleman^s head. 
$he took the gentleman's hat, his hanger, boots, 
and cap, and carried them.down to her mistress and 
the o&tler. She asked her mistress — * You said the 
gentleman was gone to London in a coach ; did he 

fi without clothes, or did you lend him some? for 
saw his clothes in my master^s chest, and these 
things are his too/ Said the ostler, ' You lie like 
a whore ; those things are mine." The maid an- 
swered, * You are a rogue ; I am sure they were 
the gentleman's, I know not whose they are now/ 
Her mistress hearing the maid and the ostler qoar* 
yelling, she fell upon the maid, and there arose 
some hot words betwixt them, when her mistress 
broke her head in thr-ee several places, so that the 
blood did run about her ears. The maid talked 
the louder, and asked her, * Whether she intended 
to murder her, as she did the gentleman ?* Then 
her master, hearing this disturbance, came to them, 
and persuaded her to hold her tongue and be <)uiet. 
She further deposed, that the ostler had from his 
mastef 6q1. of the gentleman*s money ; for that> 
tome short time after the murder, he lent the 6ol. 
to a woman that kept the Greyhound Inn, in the 
same town i and that that must be the money, for 
the ostler was worth nothing of his own at the time 
of the murder; and that the ostler had the gentle- 
man^s clothes, which she had seen in her master^s 
chest I and that the ostler sent them to one Clarke, 
a dyer, in Mousam, to have them dyed into a liver 
colour. T'^^ ^y^*" »*l^<?d him,' * Why he would 
have the colour altered, since they were of a better 
colour before ?' The ostjer ans^wered, * that he 
would have tliem dyed, because he did not like the 
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colour i* and that, about a twelvemonth after* he 
dyed the grey hat black. Then ^she deposed fur* 
ther, that her master raised himself to a good con* 
dition upon a sudden ; for before he W9s so poort 
that his landlord would not trust him for a quarter's 
rent, but would make him pay every six weeks 3 
and that he could not be trusted for malt, but wai 
forced to pay for one barrel under another. That» 
shortly after, they bought a ruined malt-house, and 
new built it, and did usually lay out 4.0!. in a day 
to buy barley. There was seen, upon a sudden, a 
great change in the daughters* condition, both aa 
to their clothes and otherwi^ ; and if she bought 
but a hood for one of the daughters, there was & 
piece of gold changed ; and they were observed t9 
have gold in great plenty/* 

Mary Mattocks deposed— *< That the ostkr car* 
rjed a grey hat to the hatters: which being left 
there, after the ostler went away, she went thither 
and viewed it, and begged the head linings which 
she proved to be of a rainbow colour $ as also, that 
goodwife Shute and she, the said Mary Mattocks, 
while drying their clothe^ in the chuschyard, Mary 
Kendall came there also to dry her basket of 
clothes; and she complained to goodwife Shute^ 
sayljig, 'my mistress Sewell has beaten me cruelly, toi 
day, .and broke my head in three places, and al- 
most killed me-j but I have told her pretty well of 
her roguery.' * What rogueiy V 5>aith goodwife 
Shute. ' It is (sald»she) concerning the gentleman 
they ' murdered there. ^ -' Murdered there (saith 
Shute) !-— dost thou know of any murder done 
there?' (and her kinswoman Mattocks going 
away, she held her by the apron, that she might 
stay to hear what she would »ay}. < No, goody 
Shute (said she), I don*t knoy^ it, but there is 4 
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great suspicion of if.* So she fell a telling them 
the story ; that in the heat of the quarrel her roaster 
pulled her out of the room, and cried, *'Mary» 
will yoQ leave your prating and be quiet? can't 
you be quiet9 but you must talk at this rate ? your 
mistress is a perverse woman, and Tli give you 20I. 
and you shall begone, and live no longer with her/ 
And (said che), goody Shute, I have the lol. and 
I do intend to be gone/ Said goody Shute, 'Mary* 
Mary, take heed what you do : I would give them 
the aoL againr, and go and acquaint some justices 
of .the peace with it, for the 20!. may hang thee 
twenty years hence.* So they parted. By the next 
morning, ail was hushed up at home, and Mary 
Kendall came to goodwife Shute, and begged of 
her to say nothing of their yestetday's discourse, > 
for what she had then said proceeded from passion, 
or else she had never said it. Said Shute, '< If I 
do not hear it questioned, I shall say nothing of it ; 
but if at any time it comes in question, I will both 
say it and make you say it too.* ** But Mary Ken- 
dall, being examined to this matter at the tria1> de- 
nied the receiving of the aol. 

Mr. Turner gave in evidence what has been as- 
serted before, concerning the finding of the murdered 
body 9 and, according to the judges* order, he 
brought the scull Into court, where, by their direc- 
■ tions, Moses Drayne, the prisoner, >was bid to take 
it up ; but he trembled so much, that he could ' 
hardly hokl it in his hand. 

•Memorand.—" There was a boy that served in 
Sewcll's house it the time of the murder, and Sew 
ell falling angry with him, carried him up stairs, 
and tied him to' 9 bed-post, where he whipped him 
with a cart-whip unmercifully, that he cried so ve- 
hemently} that the maid^ Mary Kendall, came up 

and 
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and got him at liberty; when she heard him say» 
* that it was well for him she came, or else his 
master would have murdered him, as he did the 
gentleman, when he blooded him into the hogs* 
pail/ And the boy said likewise, he had heard, 
' that the gentleman was knocked on the side of the 
head with a pole-axe, and afterwards his throat was 
cot by bis mistress, with the help of her daughter 
Betty.* These circumstances were proved at the 
trial by several persons ; and it seems the rumour 
had beeii spread in the town by means of this boy. 
In some short time after, this boy was sent to Bar- 
badoes, and sold to a merchant that lived near 
Billingsgate, at whose house Mrs. Kidderminster 
was to enquire for him. This matter relating to 
the boy's dismission was • discovered by the ho- 
nest diligence of Mr. Talbott, the coroner, who 
directed Mrs. Kidderminster to trace this matter, 
;md who had the notes relating to it." 

There were two women, one of them a washer- 
woman ot that town and the other a quaker, that 
Jived next house to Mr. Sewelt, who both gave evi* 
dence at the trial. The washerwoman was going 
by the house very early, between one and two in 
the morning, to wash in the town ; and the quaker 
was sitting up for her husband, who was not then 
come home. They both of them made oath, ** that 
•bout those hours they heard a noise in Mr. Sew- 
eirs house, and a man's voice crying, * What! 
will you rob me of my money, and murder me too ? 
—If you take my money, spare my life,* Then 
they heard something that fell very heavy, and a 
noi»e as it were of chairs and stools thrown about 
the room, and all the lights put out, and after that 
no further noise heard.*' 

The next n>orning, these women enquired at tht 
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house «vh&t might be the occaaioii of the noise the 
nighr before $ for rhey thought they beard some- 
body cry out— ^murder! But they were answered^ 
they nvust needs be mistaken ; lor there was no 
noise thcre^ nor was any body in the bouse but 
their own family. 

William Denton, Mr. Kidderminster's senrant 
in the Isle of Ely, was produced as evidence to 
prove the horse and the gentleman *s dothes and hat, 
vrbieh he did. 

There was a waKherwoman» who washed the next 
wash after the gentleman wa smurdercd, and who b^ 
ing examined by a justice of the peace, and asked 
whether she found in the wash any linen more bloody 
than ordinary, utterly denied that she did, wirii 
this imprecation : ** that if there was any such, she 
vrished she might rot alive P* And so it hap^pened j 
lor a little time after her bowels began to rot away» 
and &he became detestably loathsome beibreahcdKtd^ 

Mr. Turner and bts wife related to Mrs. Kidder- 
minKter, that, some time after the mardcr of her 
husband, there- came a farmer to lodge at Sewall'r 
inn, who received aol. in the town for barky, which 
Sewell had heard of. And in the night time, Sewdl 
came to this farmer's chamber door, attempting to 
get in s but the farmer had very carefully set a ta* 
ble, chairs, and stools, to blockade the entrances 
The noise he made awaked him $ whereupon h« 
Swore, that the first man that broke in upon him 
should meet his death. Upon which he heard Sew* 
eli*s voi^e, which he kriew very well, speaking to 
aomebody that was with him $ so they went down 
stairs without attempting any further; and tha 
farmer got up, put on his clothes, and the next 
morning, by break of day, took his horse and rodt 
away, ' withont taking his leave^ 

Upon 
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' Upon' the aforesaid evidence, the jury found' 
Moses Drayne, the ostler, guilty ; and after sen-^^ 
fence he was remanded to prison, with five other 
condemned persons, as also Mary Kendall, whom 
the judges had remanded to prison during pleasure. 
Being all together, one of them, who was con- 
deinoed for having two husbands, spake thus to 
Moses Drayne.— " You see, we are all here con- 
demned to die ; you wiU do well to confess -the 
whole truth-*had this Mary Kendall a hand in the 
murder of the gentleman or not ? Speak the truth, 
for we are all to die soon.** ** He made answer— 
** No, she had no hand in the murder, but what 
she bad sworn was truth $ but the gentleman was 
murdered there, and by his master and mistress and 
their eldest daughter Betty ; but, for his part, he 
knew of it, *tis true, and was there, but did not 
strike the blow nor help to kill him, but helped to 
bury him, and had 6ol. of his money, and all. his 
<;lothes, given him by his; ma<iter and mistress.** He- 
was going on to make a sincere confession how all 
things were ; but his wife coming in in the mean . 
time, took hold oF him, and bade him hold his 
tongue, and cbnfes$ no more, for if he died for it^ 
he bhouki hang nobody else ; and ever after he 
vKjnld say nothing, nor make any answer, neither 
to the minister nor arvy body else, nor 'said a word 
at the gallows* ^ 

Moses Drayne having confessed that Bttty, the 
eldest- daughter, had a share in the murder, and 
Mary Kendal) having sworn at the trial that the 
two sisters were not in bed that night the muitler 
was committed, moved Mr. T;»lcott, the coroner, 
to procure a warrant from a justice of the peace to 
apprehend the two sisters $ which being done, and 
they brought before the jus? ice, he bound them tfver 
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a> tppear af the next ainict to be held for'the^omntf 
of Efiiex, which was the aMiaes after MosetDrayne 
was cosvicted. Wbeo the assiaes came, both thtf 
daughters appeared* and a bill of indictment wat 
preferred against them to the grand jury ; againaC 
whom Mary Kendall gave the tame evidence that 
ihe h%d done before at the trial of Mosea Draynef 
aud also what Moses had confessed in the prison. 

The grand jury thinking the evidence not to b« 
aufficient to find the bill, returned nn ignora* 
mus i and the two sisters were discharged by pro-' 
damation. 

Mis. Kidderminster marrying again some time 
after, the claim upon her hosband*8 estate devolved 
upon the daughter she was pregnant wirh. Mrs. 
Kidderminster carried on a suit &r her against Bi- 
ker upwards of ten years, without success. He 
died I as did also his son ; still the widow of young 
Baker enjoyed it. At kngtb» Mrs. Kidderminster^s 
daughter was married, and, to recover the estate, 
her husband was left carrying on a suit in chancery 
some years after. 

We shall now add some cases oft more recent 
date } beginning with an account of the Rev. Jas, 
Hackman, who suffered for the murder of Miss 
Retiy i a circumstance which strongly evinces that 
disappointed lo*i:e will ultimately become the moai 
inveterate bairA, 

Mr< James Hackman was born atGosport* in 
Hampshire, and originally designed for trader but 
he was too volatile in disposition to submit to the 
drudgery of the shop or counting-house. His pa- 
rents, willing to promote his interest as far as lay 
in their power^ purchased him an ensign's commis- 
sioikin the sixty- eighth regiment of foot. He had 
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Mt been kmg m tMe amiy wticn h« was sent to 
comnuuiil a rccroking part^, and being at Huti- 
tingdofty he was frequently invited to dine with a 
noble early then well known in the political world. 
He^ it was that he first becanle acquainted with 
Kf iss Reay^ who lited under the protection of that 
noblaman. 

This lady was the daughter of a stay-maker in 
£ovent*Garden, and served her apprenticeship to a 
nantua-maker in Gebrge's-Court, St. John*s-Lane« 
Cierkenwell. She was bound when only thirteen, 
and in 1760* when she was eighteen, her appren- 
ticeskip being expired, she was discharged with a 
fair character. She was soon after taken notice of 
by the nobleman above-mentioned, who took her 
under his protection, and treated her with every 
mark of tenderness. No sooner had Mr. Hackman 
seen her than he became enamoured of her, and 
^finding he could not obtain prefi*rment in the army, 
he turned his thoughts to the church, and entered 
into orders. Soon after, he obtained the living gf 
Wiverton, in ^forfolk, which was only about 
Christmas preceding the shocking deed which cost 
him his life, so that it may be said he never enjoyed 

It is probable that Mr. Hackman imagined that 
there was a mutual passion, and that Miss Keay 
had the same regaM for him as he had for her. Love 
and madness are often little better than synonymous 
terms $ for had Mr. Hackman not been blinded by 
a bewitching passion, he could never have ima- 
gined that Miss Reay would have left the family of 
a noble lord at the head of one of the highest de- 
partmenrs of the state, in order to live in an hutp- 
ble station* Those who have been long accustomed 
to affluence and even profusion, seldom chusc to 
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lower ffaelr flfgs. Howerer, be was still tomtoted 
by this unbappy» rnegulary and ungoveinablev 
passion, which* in an unhappy moment, led him 
to commit the crime for which he suffered. 

Miss Reay y^ZM extremely fond of music, and as 
ber noble protector was in an high rank, it is not 
extraordinary that frequent concerts were performed 
both in London and at Hinchinbrook \ at the lat- 
tef^place, Mr. Hackman was generally of the party* 
and his attention to her at those times was very 
grtat. How Jong he had been in London previous 
to this affiair is not certainly known, but at that 
time he lodged in DukeVCourt, $t. Martin*s- 
Line. On the morning of the 7th of April, i779» 
he sat some time in his closet, reading Dr. Blair* s 
Sermons; but in the evening he took a walk to th« 
Admiralty, where he saw Miss Reay go into the 
coach along with Sigt Jora Galli, who attended ber< 
The coach drove to Covent-Garden theatre, where 
she staid to see the opera of *' Ix>ve in a Village^* 
acted. Mr. Hackman went into the theatre at tha 
same time ; b|it, not being able to contain the vio* 
lence of his passion, he went home to his lodgings, 
and having loaded two pistols, returned to the play- 
hou^c, where he waited till the play was over. See- 
ing Miss Reay ready to step into the coach, he 
rook a pistol in each hand, one of which he dis- 
charged against her, which killed her on the spot^ 
and the other at himself, which, however, did not 
take effect. 

The moment she fell, Mr M'Namara, a gentle- 
man who was going to band ber into, the coach, 
laid hold of her, thinking she had fallen into a fit 
by the report of the pistol \ but he was soon con- 
vinced of his mi.stake when he found himself bloody, 
uuU ^Q ^ick, that he was not able tp stay any longer 

than 
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than ta see the body carried into the Shakespear 
Tavern, where it layltall the coroner^s inquwt was 
Uken. ' . CO 

' In the mean time, Mr. Hackman^s wounds were 
dressed, and he was committed by Sir John Field- 
ing to Tothill- Fields Bridewell, and then to New- 
gate, where a person was appointed to attend him, 
lest he should have laid iriolent hands on himself* 
In Newgate^ a^he knew he had no favour to ex- 
pect, he prepared himself for the awful change he 
was about to make. He had dined with his sister 
on the day the murder was committed, and in the 
afternoon wrote the following letter to her husband, 
Mr. Booth, an eminent attorney, acquainting him 
of his resolution of destroying himself, desiring him 
to sell what effects he should leave behind htm, to 
>ay a small debt $ but this letter ifvaa not sent, for 
it was found in his pocket. 

" My DEAK FltSDB^LICK, 

'* When this reaches you I shall be im 
more; but do not let my unhappy fate distress yoo 
too much ; I have strove against it as long as possi- 
ble, but it now overpowers me. You well know 
where my affections were placed { my havin?, by 
some means or other, lost her's, an idea which I 
could not support,, hat driven me to madness. The 
world will condemn me, but your good heart will 

fty me. God bless you, my dear Fred. Would , 
had a sum to leave you, to convince you of my 
great regard $ you was my only friend. I have hid 
one circumstance from you which gives me gretft 
pain. I owe Mr. Knight of Gosport lool. for 
which he has the wrttmgs of my houses ; but I 
hope in God when they are sold and all other mat- 
ters collected, there will be nearly enough to settle 

our 
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our account. May almighty God blesx you and* 
your^l with comfort and happiness ; and may you 
ever be a stranger to the pangs I now feel. May 
heaven protect my beloved woman, and forgive this 
acts which alone could relieve me from a world of 
misery I have long endured I Oh I if it should ever 
be in your power to do her an act of friendship^ 
remember your faitbful friend, 

J. Hackman/^ 

His trial came on before Judge Blackstone, when 
the common plea of insanity* or, at least, of hav- 
ing no intention to murder MissReay, was urged 
in his defence j but that oould avail him nothing* 
seeing he bad two loaded pistols. After the wit* 
ciesses were examined* kt was asked if he had any 
thing to urge in his own yindication* when hie 
addressed the court as follows: 

V I should not have troubled the court with the 
examination of witnesses to support the charge 
Agatdst nie,'had I not thought that the pleading 
guilty to the indictment gave an indication of cpo- 
temning death, not suitable to my present cpndl- 
tion, and was, in some measure* . being accessary to 
A second peril of my life i and I likewise thought 
that the justice of ray country ought to be satisHed 
by suffering my offence to be proved and the fac^ 
established by evidence* 

" I stand nere this day the most wretched of hu- 
man beings* and confess myself criminal in a high 
degree ; yet* while I acknowledge with shame and 
repentance* that my determination against mv own 
life was formal and complete* I protest, with that 
regard to truth which becomes my situation, that 
tbe will to destroy, her who was ever dearer to me 
than life was never mine till a momentary phrenzy 

overcame 
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everaime me, and induced me to commit the deed 
I now deplore. The letter which I meant for my 
brother-in-law after my decease will have it's due 
weight as to this point with good men. 

** Before this dreadful act, I tru-t nothing will 
be found in the tenor of my life which the common 
charity of mankind will not excuse. I have no wish 
to avoid the punishment which the laws of my coun- 
try appoint for my crime ; but, being already too 
unhappy to feel a punishment in death or a satisfac- 
tion in life, I submit myself with penitence and 
patience to the disposal and judgment of almighty 
God, and to the consequt^nces of this enquiry into 
^my conduct and intention.^* 

Havjng been found guilty upon the clearest evi- 
dence, he heard the dreadful sentence pronounced 
With more fortitude than could have been expected, 
and being conducted back to Newgate, behaved 
with a becoming decency under his unhappy cir- 
cumstances. On the morning of his execution, he 
got up a little after five, dre^d himself, and spent 
some time in private meditation. About seven, he 
was visited by Mr. Boswdl and some other friends, 
with whom he went to the chapel and received the 
sacrament. When he came out of the chapel and 
was haltered, he seemed to be much shocked. The 
Rev. Dr. Porter, and Mr. Villctte, the ordinary, 
went into the coach along with him, accompanied 
by Mr. Bitnr, the sheriff's officer. 

During the whole of the procession, he seemed 
much affected, and said but little; and when he 
arrived at Tyburn, and got out of the coach, and 
mounted the cart, he look leave of Dr. Porter and 
the ordinary. After some time spent in prayer, he 
was turned of^, and having hung the usual time, 
bis body was carried to Surgeoa^s-Hall. 

Such 
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Such was the end of a young gentleman who 
might h»ve been an ornament to his country, the 
delight of his friendsy and a comfort to his reb- 
tions, had he not been led away by the influence of 
an unhappy pai«ion! He suffered on the 19th «f 
April, 1779. 

Christopher Slauchterford Cmurder- 
Br) was the son of a mtiler at Westbury-Gjven, in 
Surry, who apprenticed him at Godalming. When 
his time was expired, he lived in several situations, 
and afterwards took a maltbouse at Sbajford, when 
his aunt became his housekeeper, and he acquired 
a moderate sum of moi^ey by his industry. 

He now paid his addresses to Jane Young, and 
it was generally supposed he intended to marry her. 
The last time he was seen in her company was on 
the evening of the 5th of October, 1708 ; from 
which day she was not heard of for a considerable 
time, on which, suspicions arose that SlaugBterford 
h^d murdered her* 

About a month afterwards^ the body of the un- 
fortunate girl was found in a pond, with several 
marks of violence on. it j and the public suspicion 
being still fixed on Siaughterford, he voluntarily 
surrendered himself to two justices of the peace, 
who directed that he should be discharged ; but as 
he was still accused by his neighbours, he went to a 
third magistrate, who, agreeable to his own solici- 
tations, committed him to the Marshalsea Prison ; 
and he was tried at the next assizes at Kingston, 
and acquitted. 

The majority of his neighbours, however, still 
insisted that he was guilty, and prevailed on the 
relations of the deceased to bring an appeal for 
a new trial ; towards the expence of which many 
persons subscribed, as the father of Jane Young 
was in indigent circumstances. During 
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During the neyt term, he was tried, bv a Surry 
jury, in the court of QueenVBench, bttore Lord 
-Chief Justice Holt, the appeal being lodged in the 
name of Henry Young, brother and heir to the 
deceased. 

The evidence given on this second trial was in 
substance the same as on the first ; yet so diflferent 
were the sentiments of the two juries, that Slaugh- 
terforS was now found guilty, and received sen- 
tence of d^ath. It may be proper to mention the 
Jteads of some of the depojutionsj^ that the reader 
may judge of the propriety of the verdict. 

Elizabeth Chapman,*! he mistress of Jane Young, 
deposed, that when the young woman left her ser- 
vice, she said she was going to be married to the 
prisoner, that she had purchased new clothes on the 
fKcasion, and declared she was to meet him on the 
Sunday following. That the. -deponent sometime 
afterwards enquired after Jane Young, and, asking 
if she was married, was informed that she had been 
•een in the company of Slaughterford, but no one 
could tell what was become of her since, and that 
be himself pretended he knew nothing of her, but 
thought she had been at home with Mrs. Chapman ; 
yvhich ^induced this witness to believe that some 
mischief had befallen her. 

Other witnesses proved that Jane Young was in 
fompany with the prison/r on the night that the 
murder was committed $ and one man swore that* 
at three in the morning, he met a man and a wo- 
Qian on a common, about a quarter of a mile from 
the place where the body was found j that the man 
wore ^ light-coloured clothes, as it was proved the 
' prisoner had done the preceding day ; and that soon 
«fter he passed them he heard a shrieking, like the 
vgice of a woman. 

X It 
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It was sMTorn by a woman, that, after the de* 
ceased was missing, she a.sked Siaughterford what 
was become of his iady: to which he replied, *' I 
have put her off ; do you know of any girl that has 
any money ? I have got the way of putting them 
off now." 

It was deposed by another woman, that, before 
the discovery of the mur<Jer, she said to Mr. Siaugh- 
terford, " What if Jane Young should lay stuclia 
child to you as mine is here !'* at which he sighed* 
and said, '< It is now impossible |** and cried till 
the tears ran down his cheeks. 

In contradiction to this, the aunt of Mr. Slaugh« 
terford and a young lad who lived in the house de* 
posed that the prisoner lay at home on the night 
that the murder was committed. 

Siaughterford, from the time of conviction to 
the very hour of his death, solemnly declared hit 
innocence ; and, though visited by several divine«» 
who urged him, by all possible arguments, to con- 
fess the fact, yet he still perst&ted that he was not 
guilty. He was respited from the Wednesday till 
Saturday, in which interim he desired to see Mr* 
Woodroff, a minister of Guildford: from which it 
was thought he would make a confession; but whal 
he said to him tended only to confirm his foi^ner 
declarations. 

This unfortuate man was hanged at Guildford^ 
«n the 9th of July, 1709. As soon as the execu- 
tioner had tied him up, he threw himself off, ha¥« 
ing previously delivered to the sheriff a paper, coa* 
tainiDg the following solemn declaration : 

" Guildford^ July 9, i709, 

*< Beisg brought here to die, according to the 
scBtence passed upon me at the Qneen's- Bench bar* 
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for a crime of which I am wholly innocent, I 
tlionght myself obliged to let the world know, that 
they may not reflect on my friends and relations, 
whom I have left behind me much troubled for my 
fatal end, that I k,now nothing of the death of 
Mrs. Jane Young, nor how she came by her death, 
directly or indirectly, though some have been 
pleased to cast reflections on my aunt. However, I 
fircely forgive all my enemies, and pray to God to 
give them a due sense of their errors, and in his 
due time to bring the truth to' light. In the mean 
time, I beg every one to forbear reflecting on my 
dear mother or any of my relations for my unjust 
and unhappy fall, since what I have here set down 
Is truth, and nothing but the truth, as I expect 
salvation at the hands of almighty God $ but I am 
bearfily sorry that I should be the cause of per* 
itiading her to leave her dame, which is all that 
troubles me. As witness my hand^ this 9th day of 
July." 

The case of Slaughterford is undoubtedly very 
extraordinary. We see that he surrendered himself 
to the justices when he might have ran away ; and 
common sense tells us that a murderer would endea- 
vour to make his escape j and we And him a second 
time surrendering himself, as if anxious to wip^ , 
away the stain on his character. We And him tried 
by a jury of his countrymen, and acquitted ; then 
•gain tried, on an appeal, by another jury of his 
neighbours, found guilty, condemned, and executed. 
iHere it should be observed, that after conviction on 
%n appeal, which rarely happens, the king has no 
fowir to pardon 4 probably, had Slaughterford 
been found guilty by the first jury, as his case was 
dubious, he would have received royal mercy. Some 
of the depositions against him seem vtty striking ; 

X a yet 
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yet the testimony in his favour is equally dear* 
There appears nothing in the former part of his life 
to impeach his character: there is no proof of any 
animosity between him and the party murdered ; 
and there is an apparent contradiction in part of the 
evidence against him. He is represented by one 
female witness as sneering at apd highly gratified 
with the murder) while another proves him ex- 
tremely affected and shedding tears on the loss of 
Jane Young. The charitable reader must therefore 
be inclined to think this man was iunocent, and that 
he fell a sacrifice to the prejudices, laudable, per* 
baps, of his incensed neighbours. He is visited 
while under sentence of death, by a number of di- 
vines ; yet he dies with the noost sacred averment of 
his innocence. 

We shall here add some other cases, for whidh 
ire had noi room in our preceding vQlume^. 

William SpiGCOTT(MtTRDEiLEiL)i was the ae^ 
complice of one Williams* a young gentleman, wb9 
had engaged him, with William Morris, David 
and Char}eaMoi|ran, Walter Evans, David LUw** 
ellin, &c. to assist in the murder of Mr. PoweU« 
who was a man of fortune, resident at.Glenaretbt 
in Caermarthenshire, where his ancestors had, £aic 
tome hundred years, possessed a family estate 
which at length descended to him of course. He 
was wedded to a young lady of a handsome fortunf^ 
and two children were the issue of the marriages 
but.Mr« Powell not having preserved doe fidelity t# 
the marriage bed, the lady quitted his houset and 
went to reside with her relations. Stili, feeling at 
the anxiety jai a mother for her children, and un» 
willing that they should remain with a father wh0 

had 
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had- given repeated proofs of his indifference to 
those who ought to have been most dear to him* 
the disclosed her sentiments to Mr. Williams, beg- 
gine; that he would put her in the most proper 
mode of getting her children out of the hands of 
their father^ 

A degree of vanity now inspired Williams with 
the idea that Mrs, Powell was enamoured of him : 
he therefore made no scruple to promise all the as- 
sistance in his power to complete the favourite wish 
of her heart ; and he had address enough to g«rt the 
children from the father and convey them to the 
mother* 

Mrs. Powell, convinced that it would be impos- 
sible fpr her to detain thrm, if her husband should 
insist on their being delivered up, sent them to a 
boarding- school in the neighbourhood of London* 
in pursuance of Mr. Williams's advice. 

The father, having obtained information of the 
place to which the children were sent, and being 
conscious that the cxpencc of their board and edu- 
cation might be demanded of him, determined that 
fhey should not remain in their present situatios ; 
wherefore, repairing to the boarding-school, he 
claimed the children ; but the master of the school,, 
saying that they had been placed there by Mr. Wil- 
Jfams, refused to deliver them till he had seen that 
gentleman. 

Hereupon, Mr. Powtll made application to the 
court of King's-Bench for a writ of habeas corpus, 
Which having been granted, it was served on the 
master <>f the boarding-school, who no longer hesi- 
tated to deliver up the children, who were taken 
home by the father. The court likewise granted a 
rule against Williams, " toshew cause why he h^d 
taken the children away without the authonty of, 

■ X 3 ' the 
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the father :** to which Williams paid no attention, . 
Act even employing a counsel on tlie occasion ; so' 
that, after a year had elapsed, the court directed; 
that the rule should be made absolute, and WiU; 
liams served with a writ of attachment for thc.con* 
tempt. 

This writ was directed to the high shcrifF of 
Caermartbenshire, who ordered one of his officers' 
to take Williams into custody ; but having Secreted 
himself, he then formed the resolution of murder- 
ing Mr. Powell. Accordingly, he engaged twelve 
poor men, to whom he promised each a guinea, to' 
assist him in^the execution of his horrid purpose. ' 

The plan being settled, they met together on a 
Sunday evening, in the month of January, 17705^ 
and having put on frocks and blackened their faces,, 
they went to Mr. Powell*! house. 

All the parties remained at the door to keep 
guard, except Williams, Spiggott, and David 
Morgan. These knocked at the door, and a servant 
opening it, they rushed in. " 

Some friends had been spending the evening witb^ 
Mr. Powell, whohad parted from them at the doo^^ 
but a few minutes before the arrival of the murder- 
ers i but when they came he was sitting in his par- 
lour, into which they made a forcible entry, and, 
attacking him on the sudden, cut his nose from his. 
face, almost cut off one of his hands, and then <;cab. 
bed him in tbe belly in nine places, so that his^ 
bowels hung out of his body, and they left him ex-, 
piring. '; 

The murder thus accomplished, they quitted the 
house, and all the parties set off together towards 
the place of Wi11iams*s residence. As soon as day. 
appeared, the report of it spread through the coun- 
try I and as a deep'snow had fallen just before the 

perpetratioa 
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perpetration of the deed, it afforded a providential 
ni«ans of discovering the murderers ; for several 
)»«ople atMrrved that the tracics of the feet of men 
were visible in the si^ow. 

The advice of two magistrates being taken on 
the occasion, they procured a number of constables^ 
and with them traced the* footsteps to the house of 
Charles Morgan, which was at the distance of five 
miles i but they could not discern the track any 
farther, which gave rise to a suspicion that he had 
been concerned ii| the murder. 
* Hereupon, the magistiaus ordered that Morgan 
should be apprehe^ed ; ai^d they immediately in* 
terrogated him ver^ strictly respecting the shocking 
tramaction. For some time, nothing could be 
leatnt from him, for he steadily denieci having any 
knowledge of the affair. At length, one of his 
shoes was taken off, and a constable measuring 
With it the marks of one of the feet in the snow, it 
was found that the shoe not only fitted the size 
of the impression, but that the numl>er of nails 
in the shoe were equal to the marks of nails in the 
snow. 

This giving rise to a very strong conjecture that 
he was concerned in the npurder, it v^as hinted to 
him that he must have tteen one of the parties } 
^ben, unable longer to deny the fact, he confessed 
it, and likewise informed the magistrates what road 
Ills associates had taken. 

Charles Morgan being committed to prison, all 
the other parties set out in pursuit of the absconded 
murderers, five more of whom were apprehended, 
en the same day, and committed to the gaol of 
Caermarthen ; and on the following day two more 
of them were taken, and lodged in the county pri. 
$on for Brecknockshire. 

la 
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In the mean time, Williams, the' gi^ait instiga> 
tor and promoter of all the mischief, made hii es* 
cape to Milford Haven, whence he embarked on 
board a vessel bound to Ireland, and thence^ it was 
reported that he got over to France. 

Wiih a v'lmr to bring these murderers to justice, 
two writs of habeasrcorplis were issued by the court 
of King's Bench, directed, the one to the sheriff of 
Brecknockshire, the other to the sheriff of Caer* 
marthen&hire (agreeable to an act passed in the reign 
of Henry VIII), requiring them to commit tb« 
prisoners to the custody of the sheriff of Hereford' 
shire, to be by him kept in safe custody till they 
fhould be <)elivered in due course of law. 

Sir Joseph Vates baving presfded at the ensuing 
assizes for the county of Hereford, the prisoneris 
were put on their trials, apd the fullest proofs aris- 
ing of their guilt, they irere capitally convicted ; 
but sentence of death was not passed upon them till 
the arguments of counsel had been heard in their 
defence. 

Mr. Justice Yates, anxious to discharge his duty 
in so important an aflPair, begged the attendance of 
Mr. B^ron Perrot, who was then trying causes at 
the ^Iisi Prius bar. 

Both judges being present, Serjeant Jephson 
made use of the following arguments in behalf of 
the prisoners:—** That this prosecution is founded 
on the statute of the afiih of Henry VIII, which 
enables the judges of gaol-delivery to cau&e persons 
committing offences, in Welch counties to be in* 
dieted in the next English county i that the first 
objection which occurs is, that it does not appear in 
the body of the indictment that Herefordshire is the 
next adjoining county to Caermarthenshire ; that 
as, at common law, the judges in Herefordshire'^ 

would 
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would have had no jurifdlction in this case, it is 
an extraordinary jurisdiction ; and, to entitle tht 
judges to proceed, evtry circumstance 'must appear 
upon the face of the record necessary to give ttiat 
jurisdiction i that the court could not judicially 
take notice of Caermarthenshire, It not being con* 
tiguous to Herefordshire > and that the want of this 
•ilegation in the body of the indictment is a fatai 
defect. 

** Moreover — That the statute of the a6th Henry 
VIII extends only to such of the counties of Wales 
as were the Lords* -marches j that the preamble of 
the act recites the several outrages that were com- 
mitted in the marches -, and that the powers in the 
act were given with a design of remedying those 
evils; ihat Caermarthenshire was not one of the 
, Loids*- marches, and consequently not included in 
that art.'* The council owned that he had seen the 
cases of Thomas Athoe the elder and Thomas 
Athoe the younger i and confessed that an objec* 
Aioii similar to his last had been over. ruled, in re« 
spcct to those unhappy- men. StB Athi^B. 

After a full consideration of the matter, the opi^ 
tiion,uf the court was, ^at bbrb of the'6hjecti6ns 
were ill-founded. With regard^ to the fivst, m 
particular^ it was Said, that ** the act empowers 
the jury to find the bill in the next £ngli:»h county. 
The contiguity of the county is no part of thb' 
charge, it is only- a circumstance which gives the 
jurisdiction ; and though not stated in the body of 
the indictllient, yet it iS'set forth upon the record, 
when it comt^to bemadeufp, and will there suf- 
ficiently appear.** 

This Ixting the dpinioii of the court, Sir Joseph 
Yates (proceeded lo pass sentence of death on the 
convicts i butj as some of thei» did not understand 

• - the 
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the EngUsh language, he addressed himself more 
particularly to William Spiggott> in the following 
energetic language. 

'* William Spi?gott I you have been tried* and» 
upon evidence that leaves not the smallest doubt» 
have now been found guilty of the most wicked* 
the most savage, the most horrid, murder that ever 
stained the hand of man— a cool, deliberate, con* 
certed, assassination ! — without a quarrel to pro* 
voke, without a passion to incite, without a motive 
to tempt, you, but the blackest that ever disgraced' 
human nature— a willingness to earn the wages of 
iniquity, the execrable wages of an hireling a&sas* 
sin. And how hardened, how determined, the 
preparations you made for that bloody work 1 day 
after day projecting the design, till at last, delibe- 
lately putting on the ruffian's frock and blackened 
face, you daringly entered the doors of the deceased* 
and in his own house murdered him, most inhu- 
manly murdered him, with every circumstance of 
savage barbarity ! yet he had never done the least 
wrong to youy never gave the smallest provocation 
or offence. 

** That unfortunate man is now in his grave, and 
in two days you will be as cold and lifeless as he4 
but how different your departure !— 'by your bJockly 
hand he was wickedly murdered-^you for that 
murder will justly die. It is now my duty to pro- 
nounce that dreadful sentence; an office which to 
me is ever painful. I feel for the melancholy con- 
dition you are in, who are so soon to die by the 
hands of justice i but how little did ^u feel for the 
poor man you murdered ! 

<' Friday next, the day after to-morrow, will in 
this world be your last; but think of the more 
dreadful day to comes when you will appear before 
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a far more awful tribunal, before the Great Judge 
of all mankinds Think how von will stand before 
him, covered over with the blood of your fellow-' 
creature, whom you so wickedly murdered, most 
daringly presuming to destroy that life which the 
Almighty gave— which he alone had a right to 
take away. 

*• You have now but two days to live 5 and in 
that short time have much work to do. I therefore 
most earnestly intreat you lo employ every moment 
that is left you in imploring Code's mercy and for* 
givenessy that your soul may escape that dreadful 
punishment i^hich lasts through all eternity. At 
this bar you must expect no mercy. 

** The sentence of the law will most certainly be' 
executed upon you ^ and that sentence is, < That 
you must be taken from htnce to the place from' 
whence you came, and from thence, on Friday 
nexti to the place of execution ; that you be there 
hanged by ttfe necks, till you are dead ; and that 
your bodies afterwards be delivered £0 the surgeons, 
to be dissected. And the Lord have mercy on your 
•ouUr " 

After which, the convicts were re-conveyed to 
prison ; and on the Friday following were taken to 
the place of execution at Hereford, where they 
^ufFered the sentence of the law, March 30, 1770.' 

Frarcis Davies Stirn(mvrdeker) was the 
^lon of a minister of the Lutheran church in the 
principality of Hesse Cassel, and his brother was 
superintendant over the clergy of a district. Francis 
received the foundation of his learning at the pub- 
lic grammar-school, and was then removed to the 
college of Bremen, where he, studied divinity and 
logic. He was afterwards placed by his brother in 
the university of Hintclin, where he acquiied addi-' 
tianRi knowledge • The 
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The French at this tinme making ^n incursiM^ 
plundered tfae inh^ibitants of Hesse Cassel, among 
whom Stirn*s brother was so great a sufFener^ that 
he could no longer afford to support him at the 
university, and therefore recommended him to a 
friend in London. 

This friend, having no present opportunity of 
4oiog hjm better service* recommended him as 
usher at an academy in Hatton- Garden, kept by 
Mr. Crawford. Soon after this, he turned his 
thoughts to the military life $ but from this his 
friends dissuaded him, presuming that his impetu- 
tuous temper would not allow him to submit to the 
necessaiy control. His next plan was to have 
entered himself of one of the universities^ but this 
failed, as he had by this time disobliged his friends, 
so that they would not afford him the requisite 
assistance. 

He now became acquainted with Mr. Matthews, 
a surgeon ; and it was reported that Matthews per- 
suaded the other that Mr. Crawford did not pay 
him in proportion to his merit; and from this tim^ 
Stirn's behaviour grew still worse than before ; 
though Crawford declared he kept him only in 
consideration of the recommendations of his friends. 

In a short time, Matthews proposed ^bat if he 
Would instruct himself in the classics and his wife 
and daughter in music, he should be welcome to 
his board' and lodging, Crawford, who heard oi 
this, advised Matthews not to engage so trouble- 
some an in.mate asStirn, and Matthews immediately 
told Stiro what he had said; on which the latter 
spoke of Crawford in the most opprobrious manner. < 
Crawford proceeded farther^ by offering to advance 
Stirn*s wages ; but the other plan took place, and 
^ refiioyed t9 Matthews*;^ house, 

I Soon 
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Soon after he was in his new lodgings, he found 
some bits of bread which a child had left in his 
room. His passions being ever in the extreme, he 
concetYed th^t Matthews had caused them to be 
placed there, as a reflection on his dependant situ.* 
ation : on which (y: hastened to Matthews*s cham- 
ber door, and dared him to make his appearance. 
Mrs. Matthews was in bed ; but dressing her&elf, 
she informed him that her husband was not come 
hone s and at this instant he knocked at the street 
door. 

Stirn now charged his landlord with a design to \ 
insult his poverty, and it was with difficulty that ] 
his passions were, for the present,* appeased, on ) 
being informed of the fact. 

After this, Stirn and Matthews lived very un- 
happily i and the latter applied to a magistrate, to 
know how he should get rid of his unwelcome 
guest. The magistrate advised him to give him 
warning to quit his lodgings in the presence of a 
conjitable. This was done ; but Stirn refusing to 
depart, his clothes and books were laid in the pas- 
sage, that he might take them away if he chose it. 

The constable and two of Maithews^s friends 
were siti ing in the parlour, when Stirn entered and 
abused Matthews in the most extravagant manner. 
He was asked to drink a glass of wine, and it was 
hinted that they should part as they had met, good ^ 
friends. 

Stirn, having drank, told Matthews that he 
should have his clothes and books for half a guinea. 
Matthews said he should have the money, if he- 
would say what it was designed for ; but Stirn| 
feeling in his pocket, said that he had money 
enough, and had been speaking to a person * who 
was 19 writ^ both their lives s* yet |^ shook |)ands 
. T > with 
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with ^fatthews, and vowed revenge in the same 
moment. 

Mr. Crawford, hearing what had happened^ 
Ifrcnt next day to Matthews'* house,^ to cndcavowr 
at a reconciliation ; but he was absent ; and in the 
interim Stirn had purchased a pair of pistolsy-^and 
sent a challenge to Matthews, who refu^ed to ac- 
cept of it. 

Crawford being informed of Stim^s uneasy state 

I of mindi sent to invite him to dinner. He went; 

( but departing early, Crawford met him in the cve- 

; ning in Cross-street, . when he looked so despairing, 

I that fatal consequences were apprehended. « Stirn 

1 talking of honour, Crawford turned the discourse 

to religion ; but the other said, *' I am lost to God 

and man.** Hereupon, Crawford wouid have given 

him money, to leturn to his own country ; but he 

exclaimed* with tears in his eyes, ** My brother 

will not receive me, after being turned, into the 

street in so scandalous a manner.'* 

Matthews frequented the Pewter- Platter in Cross- 
Street, whither Stirn went about ten at night, to 
' meet him ; but Crawford, having previou'^ly found 
Stirn at Owen*s coffee hou^e, went with him, with 
a view to prevent mischief. Crawford used all the 
arguments in his power, hut 6nding him obstinate, 
leit hini at the door of the public house. 
. Stitn found Matthews in company with some ac- 
quaintance, and reflected on him severely for what: 
bad pa.s«ed. In 'the interim, Crawford entered, 
apparently aaxious that matters bl^ould not jcometo 
an extremity. 

Stirn at length, after. some violent behaviour, 

' produced two i^i^tols. with one of which he shot 

Matthews dead on the spot, and fired the oiher at 

himself f but the bhot did oot uke placev Ttt9 

, . ♦ . ' company 
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company were greatly alarined ; the ofFendcr was 
taken into custody and lodged in Newgate for 
trial. 

When under confinement, he fasted a Week, 
with a resolution of starving himself to death ; and 
when brought to hiiF trial, he was so faint, that a 
chair was allowed him in the bar. After conviction, 
while the recorder was pronouncing sentence,- he 
repeatedly fainted j yet requested that he might be 
carried to the place of execution in a coach ; but 
was told that this favour could only be granted by 
the sheriff. 

r Having , procured some opium, he took it the 
same evening ; ayul at nine o'clock the keeper of 
Hewgate came into court, and acquainted the she- 
riif that it was presumed that Stirn had taken poi- 
son, for he was in violent convulsions. The sheriff 
attended the prisoner, and lent for an apothecary^ 
who bled .the unhappy wretch» and gave him some 
medicines ; but he scon grew worse, and died in 
great agony at eleven at'night. 

V The coroner's jury being summoned on the occa*' 
sion, brotight in their verdict '* Self Murder |** in 
Gontequeiu:e of' which, he was buried in a cross-' 
road near Battle- Bridge, and a stake driven thro* 
his body. 

' He wai convicted Sept. 15, 1760, aged twenty* 
five. 

..John Sw4n,(murdrrer) was brought up to 
the business of husbandry, and, after living with 
wveral others, had engaged in the service ofMr. 
Jeifriesj who was a capital butclier in London, but 
had r<;tired td Walthamstow, in Essex, to live on 
bis fortune; and, being a widower, without dhiU 
dren, had taken his niece, Elizabeth Jeffries, to 
live with him. 

r% A 
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A dreadful outcry being heard at Walthamstow - 
about two o*clock in the morning of the 3d of July, 
1 75 1, Mr. Buckle, a near neighbour of Mr Jef- 
fries, 'awaked his wife, who said, ** It is Miss Jef- 
fries*s tongue/* Mrs. Buckle then going ta the 
window, said, ** There is Mi^s Jeffries in her shift, 
without shoe or stocking, at a neighbour's door/* 
Mr. Buckle, going to her, asked her the reason of 
her appearing in that manner : to which she said, 
'* Oh ! they have killed him 1 they have killed 
him 1 I fear.** On his desiring her to cover herself, 
she said,. *' Don*t mind me j see after my uncle.** 

Mr. Bockk going to the house, the door was 
opened by Swan, and Mr. Jeffries was found lyine- 
on his right side, having three wounds on the left 
side of his head. The visitor taking him by tht 
hand, said, <* My name is Edward Buckle $ if you 
cannot spe^k to me, signify to me :** on which, 
Jeffries squeezed him by the hand with as much 
force as he could. 

Some hours after this, Miss Jeffries desired Mr* 
Buckle to send informations through the country 
of the murder of her unde, with an account of; 
such efiects as had been stolen: which, a Mn^> 
Mafdn said were, a silver tankard, a silver cop, 
and fifteen pewter plates. Mr. Buckle said* ** If I 
•Quld l^;ltt on Matthews, I would take him up.** 
*^ No (said Miss Jeffries) don*t meddle with him; 
for you will bring roe into trouble, and youraelf 
too, in so doing.** 

V^hen Miss Jeffries was found in her.shift, after 
the comnmslon of the murder, she screamed out, 
f* Diaper ! Diaper I for God's sake help ! murder I 
fire! Sieves!** The neighbour, Mr., Diaper, sav^ 
Miss Jeffries half way out of her window, endea- 
vouring to get down. Mr. Diaper and one Mr. 

Clarke 
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Cfarke entered the house, and searched diligently j 
but could find no traces of any person having quit* 
ted the house, as there was a dew on the ^grass, 
which did not appear to be disturbed. 

Swan went to fetch Mr. Forbes, a surgeon at 
Woodford, who observed congeailed blood in the 
room, and examined the woilnds, which, on the 
trial, he declared to have been ntortal. Swan ap- 
peared much frightened at the time ; and said he 
wished that he had died with his master, for that he 
would have lost his own life to save his. 

As there appeared no marks of any person having 
been in the house, but those belonging to the fami- 
ly, violent suspicions began to arise. Mr.. Jeffrie* 
died, in great agonies, at eight o^clockon the fol- 
lowing evening. 

Miss Jeffries, being taken Into custody on snspi- 
eion, was examined by two magistiates, to whom 
she confessed that she heard the report of a pistol, 
^nd found her uncle murdered. No evidence aris- 
ing to criminate her, she proved her uncle's will 
at Doctor^s Commons, and took possession of his 
estate ; but the coroner's inquest having sat on the 
body, and fjomt circumstances of suspicion arising, 
she and Swan were committed to prison ; and bills 
of indictment being found against them, they were 
put to the bar, and theix counsel moved for an im- 
mediate trial. 

This was opposed bjr the counsel for the ptosecur 
tion, on account of the absence of Matthews, who. 
It was presumed, would become a material evidence. 
The counsel on both sides used all the arguments in 
their power ; but the trial was deferred till the fol- 
lowing as^zes. 

In the interim, Mr. Gall, of the public-house in 
Whitecbapc), resolved, if possible, to take Mat- 

y 3 thewj 
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thews infQ' eustody ; and conversing' with oneMf* 
Smith, he told him that be had seen Matthews 
come out, of the India- House ; and,, on enquiry,' it 
was found that he had engaged to enter into the 
service of the East- India Company, and was at a 
house in Abel's Build ing<, Kosemary-Lanc. 

Being, taken into custody on a warrant, from his 
apprehension and other circumstancesy the follow- 
ing facts came to light : 

Haring travelled from Yorkshire in search of 
work, he was accidentally met on Bpping-Forest by 
Mr. Je'i&iesy who, seeing him in distress, took him 
home, .to work, as an awLstant to Swan, in the gs^r* 
den ; the agreement being that he should have his 
food only as a gratuity, but no wages. 

After he had been tour days in this service, Miss 
Jeffries sent him op stairs to wipe a chest of drawers 
and some chairs ; but presently following him) said» 
*' What will, you do, if a person wooJd give you a, 
hundred pounds?** He said, ** Any thing in an 
honest way;** on which she bade him go to Swan^ 
and he .wou4d tell him. 

Swan being in the garden, Matthews went to 
him, and told him the contents of the message : 
on which Swan smiled, took him to' an out-house, 
and told him, if he would knock the old miser,, 
his master, on* the head, he would give him 700I. 
Two days afterwards, Mr. Jeffries dismissed Mat- 
thews froni his service, and gave him a shilling ; 
and Swati, about the same time, gave him half a 
guinea to buy. a brace of pistols, to murder their 
master. 

Matthew!:, being possessed of this cash, went to 
the Green Man at Low Layton, where he spent all 
h<$ mon^y ; which having dpnej he proceeded to- 
wards LojidoQ j and being overtaken on the road 

by 
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by'SwRiif the hlf^t adced bim wheie he was gowgi 
Matthcfv* said, to London r on which, the othet 
took him to Mr. GaU*s, the Green Man and Bell 
in Wbttechape],' where they drank freely till night; 
and Swan, beidg intbxicated, swore he would Sght 
the best man in the house for a guinea. He like- 
wise pulled off his great coat, and threw it on* the 
fire$ but the landldrd taking; it off, and finding it 
very heavy, searched the pockety in which he«fo\uld 
SI brace of pistols^ 

This circumstance giving rise to unfavourable 
suspicion, both the men were lodged in the round- 
bouse for that night; and being carried before Sir 
Samuel Gower the next day, he committed them 
to Clerkenwell 3ridewell, as disorderly persons. 

Miss Jeffriesi being made acquainted with their 
situation, gave bail for their appearance : on which- 
they ail went to GalPs house in Whitechapel»« 
where she upbraided Matthews with bringing Swan 
id to a scrapet He denied that he had done so : on 
which she gave him a shillings and desired Swan to 
tell him to meet them at the Yorkshire Grey^ at 
Stratford. '!^hey went in a coach, and Matthews 
fbliovving on foot, found only Swan there, who 
gave him half a crown, and bade him meet him at 
six- the next merning, at the Buck on Epping. 
Forot.' This he did, and, by appointment, caipe 
to Walthamstow on the Tuesday following, at ten 
c^dock at night. 

When Matthews arrived, he found the garden* 
door on the latch, and, going into the pantry, hid. 
himself l>ehind a tub till about eleven o'clock^ 
when Swan brought him some cold boiled be^f. 

About twelve. Miss Jeffries and Swan came to. 
bim; when the latter s»id, ** Now it is time to 
knock (he* old rai»era. |ny master^ on the head.'* 

Matthews 
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Matthews re1eltted> and said) << I cannot find m 
my heart to do it :"* to which Miss Jeffries replied, 
^* You may be d— -d for a villain, for not per- 
^Drming your promise.'* Swan, who was pro- 
vided with pistols, likewise d*— d Matthews, and 
ha id, he had a mind to blow his brains out for the- 
refusal. 

Swan then produced a book, and' in^^isted that 
Matthews should swear that be would not discover 
what had passed : which he did, with this reserve i 
** not unless it was to save his own life.*' 

Soon after this, Matthews heard the report of a 
pistol ; v\hen getting out of the house by the back 
way, he crossed the Ferry, whence he proceeded 
to Enfield-Chase. 

Matthews being now admitted an evidence for 
the crflwn, the trial of Swan and Jeffries came on 
^t CheJtrsforH, cM the nth of March, 1752, before 
Judge Wright. 

Miss Jktivies fainted repeatedly duripg the trial, 
and was once in fits for the space of hait an hour. 
The evidence of Matthews Was exceedingly clear; 
and many corroborative circumstances arising, the 
jtiry found the prisoners guilty, and they received 
sentence of death. 

• After coftvviciion, Miss Jeffries acknowledged the 
justice of her sentence; said fihe had deUberated on> 
the murder for two years past, but could find no- 
opportunity of getting it executed, till she engaged 
SWan in the business, and they jomtly offered Mat- 
thews money to perpetrate it. She likewise confessed 
a variety of circumstances, which tended to prove 
that Swan was her real agent in the commission of. 
the murder, 

Swan for some time expressed great resentment on 
}A'm JeflTries'S poufessiop^ but when bt learnt that 

ir • I19 
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be was to be hnng is chains, he btgtn to relent» 
and seemed at length to behold his crime in it*t 
true light of enormity. 

On the day of execution, they left the prison at* 
four in the morning. Miss Jeffries being placed in 
a cart and Swan in a sledge. The unhappy woman 
bad frequent firs during the journey $ but befora 
she came to the -place of execution her spirits be- 
came raore^compOKd* She fainted away before she 
was tied up, nor bad recoyered when the care drew 
away. Swan wu fervent in his devotions. They 
suffered near the 6 mile stone on Epping- Forest, 
March sS, i75a« The body of the woman was 
delivered to ber friends for interment , but that of 
Swan was hung in chains in another part of the fo- 
ttst. 

Gracb Tripp (murderbr) was a native of 
Barton in lanoabishire^ and after living as a ser- 
vant at a gentleman's house in the country, she 
came to London/ was sometime in a reputable fa- 
nily, and then procured a place in the house of 
Ji«ord TorringtoB. 

During her suy in this last service she got ac« 
painted with a man named Peters, who persuaded 
ber to b( concerned in robbing Lord Torrington'a 
house, promising to marry her as soon as the fact 
should be perpietraied. mreupon it was concerted 
between tbem^ that she should let Peters into the 
house in the night, and that they should join in 
stealing and carrying off the plate. 
^ Peters was accordingly admitted at the appointed 
time, when all of the family, except the house* 
keeper, wei« out of town ; but this housekeeper 
bearing a noise, came into the room fust as they 
bad pacjeed up the plate i on which, peters setied 
berj and cut her throat, whik Tripp iield tbe can* 

die* 
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cU«. This 'being clone, tbef searched the pockets. 
of the deceased, in which they found about thirty 
gninea.« ; with which, and the plate» they hastily 
dtcamped, leaving the street door open. 

This shocking marder and robbery became the 
general subject of conversation, and no steps. ^ere 
lift unattempted in order to apprehend the offend- 
en, who were taken in a few days, when Peters 
having been admitted an evidence for the crown, 
Grace Tripp was convicted, sentenced to die, and ^ 
accordingly executed at Tyburn, on the 17th of 
March, 17 10, at the a^e of nineteen years. 

In the proceedings against Grace Tripp there is 
evidertrly a flaw. It is sbe who should have been 
admitted as evidence for the crown, and not Peters, 
viho was the actual mur defer \ though she undoubt* 
edly deserved- her fate : yet, as evidence was want- 
ing to convict both, justice demanded the life of 
the GREATER criminal. 

Wc shall conclude with a brief aecout of the trisi 
of Oborce Robert FrrzcEaAipD, £s(^., which 
came on at Castlebar, in Ireland, Friday, June 
9, 17S6, before Lord Chief Baron Yelveiton, for 
being concerned with several others in the murdef 
of Patrick Randall M'Doiuieli, Esq. .and Mr. 
Charles Hipson. 

The indictment set forth, that be, Fitzgeraldj 
bad procured Timothy Brecknock, Andrew Craig; 
alias Scots Andrew, James Foy, William Fulton, 
John Fulton, John Chapman, Wallis KelKy, John 
Cox, James Masterson, David Saitry, Philip Coy, 
Archibald Newing, John Bemey, Henry Georgr, 
Michael Brown, John Rehancy, and William Ro* 
*|>inson; and that he -had inoited them to murder 
Mr. M*Do^nell and Mr. Hipson ; which thify ac- 
cordingly did> on the axst of February. • . 

Mr. 



Mr. Fttjt^erakl pleftdedKotCruikyr 
Mr. GaiUgher wati first c^lied, and hise^jdencft 
was to* this effect.-^ThatjMr. Fkzgcrald had laid 
maay plana to destroy MT..M'DQBneUy which bad 
£|iitd,.tiJI a shot from FhiEg«rald> house, that 
wotind^d him a9 be pa$s<d it, seemed the* prelude > 
of the tragical eveot that followed. That, after-; 
ward, Fingeraki procured a magistrate to take exr^, 
aminatioDs asgainst Mr. M'DonncU, Uip^^on, aiui 
him:«lf (Gallagher), and prevailed on this magis- 
trals, to grant warranto against these gentlemen $ 
that Mr. M'poniyei), bearing of these transactions. 
Quitted . bis house» and came to lodge in Castlebajr 
for safety ; that on tbe aoth of February M*JPoi^-. 
nell, Hipson, and hiinaelf» . went in company to 
M'Dooneirs house* to give some directions,, about, 
ten in tht forenoon i of which Fitzgerald having 
informatioji, he sent a party totsUce them into cus- 
tody on the surreptitious warrants ; and before the. 
party alrived; the gentkmeu had left the house on 
their return; but finding themselves pursuejd, took- 
shelter in a house, which was soon aurroundtd b/r 
the partya who burst open the door; that the wit« 
ness came out, and asked thetp. the reason for this, 
attack; they answered, that they had warrants^ 
against Mr. McDonnell, Hijpson, and himself. 
They then enquired for M'pohnell : Gallagher, 
told them he had rode o(F, having previously con-, 
cealed him in a, heap of malt, whence, however^i 
they soon dragged him ; and, having set him on 
horseback, conducted him, with Gallagher and* 
Hipson, whom they tied to each other^ and brought. 
them> prisoners to Fitzgerald's house, where they 
were kept on pretext till; next morning. In the 
morning, a guard was pr^epared to conduct them, 
wh(fii l-itzgcraUl gave difc6ti9n^ to Andrew Craig» 

' ii. 
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if there was a retcne, to shoot them. That when 
fbejT were about three hundred yards from the 
house, Andrew Craij; called out, *< A rescue T* 
On this, a shot was fired by one of the rear guard, 
which killed one of Fitagerald's own men, and 
wounded three or four. Thev then fired at Uipson 
and Gallagher, who fell as if killed $ and they af- 
terwards followed M'Donnell, who, from one of 
the first shots, had been wounded in the arm, and 
his mare, taking fright, was running off with him '$ 
but he was stopped at the bridge by a man pur* « 
p6<iely posted there to prevent an escape; when 
Andrew Craig coming up, fired a shot in bis bodyt 
and killed him. 

Mr. Gallagher endeavoured to escape, while the 
party were in pursuit of the -other two i^entlcmen, 
but was observed by them creeping behind a bush. 
He was taken to Fitzgertild^s bouse, wbeti; be was 
soon after rescued by his friends. 

From the deposition of Andrew Craig, who was 
admitted king^s evidence, it appeared, that when 
the pretended rescue was concerted, only two of tbe 
assassins were let into the scheme ; in which it was 
determined, in order to save appearances, to sacri- 
fice some of his own men' in the front. 

When the evidence was doted, Mr. Fitzgerald 
spoke for three hours, with a degree of composure, 
astonishing, indeed, when it is considered what the 
human mind must feel at so awful a crisis. 

The Chief Baron then gave an eiCclient chargt 
to the jury, viho withdrew for seven minutes, and 
returned a verdict-rGuilty. 

When the foreman of the jury pronounced the 
ir^ord Guilty, a sudden gloom overspread Mr. 
Fitagerald's countenance, which seemed unaffected 
before. After leaving the court, the counsel pro- 
posed to ooovc an arrest of judgment. On 
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On Saturday, June xo, John Fulton, Williaih 
'Fulton, Archibald Newing, or Ewing, John Re- 
heny, or Renchy^ and David Simpsion, were afito 
found guilty^ upon two indictments, for the same 
murder ; and James Foy, John Cox, James Mas- 
terson, David Saltry, otherwise Simpson, Philip 
Cox, John Berney, Humphrey Georpc, Michael 
'Bruen, William Robin, and Wallace Kelley,, were 
acquitted. t 

After which, the attorney- general desired that 
the motiou misht be gone into. Mr. Fitzgerald's 
leading counsel said they saw no defect in the in- 
dictment; but Mi'. Stanley declared that he had 
^arm hopes he could shew a ground to arrest such 
judgment, if he were allowed time to consider the 
subject till Monday) which was granted. 

On Mondav, Timothy Brecknock was tried, 
and found guilty. After his conviction, the Chief 
Baron desired to know of Mr. Stanley whether he^ 
meant to make his motion in atrest of judgment* 
Mr. Stanley, on consideration, declined to make 
any motion in afrcst of judgment. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was then brought to the bar, and 
the Chief Baron, after a preface on the enormity 
of the crime, passed sentence upon fiitn and Timo- 
thy Brecknock, with orders for their execution on 
that day. 

Accordingly, they were executed the same day, 
together with John Fulton. John Reheny, ArchU 
bald Newing, William Fulton, and David Simp- 
son, the other four convicts, were executed sooa 
' after. 

NEWGATE, 

CJsed as a common gaol for felons so early as the 
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zst. SenrantSy ostlers^ stable iind post-boyS} out 
of place, who, preferring what they consider as 
idleness, have studied the profession of thieving. 
ad. Persons who, being imprisoned for debt, as- 
saults, or petty offences, nave learned habits of 
idleness and profligacy in gaols. 3d. Idle and du-. 
orderl)^ mechanics and labourers, who, having on 
this account lost the confidence of their nnisters or 
employers, resort to thieving as a means of support y 
from all whom the notorious and hacknied thieves 
generally select the most trusty and daring to act as 
their associates. 4th* Criminals tried and acquitted 
of offences charged against them, of which class a 
vast number is annually let loose upon society. 
5th. Convicts discharged from prisons and the 
bulks, after suffering the senteift^^f the law ; too 
often instructed by one another in all the srttand 
devices which attach to the most extreme degree of 
human depravity, and in the perfect knowledge of 
the means^ of perpetrating crimes and of eluding 
justice. Colquboun, 

OLD BAILEY, 

The registers of this place afford a lamentable 
proof of the evils arising from the present mode of 
trying criminals without a public prosecutor for the 
crown. In the course of seven years previous to 
the police establishment, no less than four thousand 
two hundred and sixty- two prisoners, who had been 
actually put upon their trial by the grand jury, 
were let loose upon the public by acquituls. See 
MfiW6ATEandPRisON£RS. Colquboun, 
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PARDONS CONSIDERED. ij 

• I \ 

As puuishments become more mild, clemency j 

and' 
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ifnd pardon are Yr'ss necessary.-. Happy the nation 
in which they will be considered as dangerous t 
Clemeney^.which has often beendeen^ed a sufficient 
substitute for every other virtue in sovereigns, 
sliould be excluded in a perfect legislation, where 
punishiaents are mild, and 4he proceedings in crt* 
minal cases regular and expeditious. This truth 
will seem cruel to those who live in countries where, 
from the absurdity of the laws and the severitv of 
panisbmentsy pardons^and the clemency of the 
^ince are necessary. It is, indeed, one of the no* 
^ blest prerogatives of the thrOne, but, at the same 
time, a tacit disapprobation of the laws. Clemency 
is a virtue which belongs to the legislator, and not 
to the executor of the Taws ; a virtue which ought 
to shine in the code^ and not in private judgment* 
To shew mankind that crimes are sometimes par- 
doned, and that punisliment is not the necessary 
con^uence, \% to nourish the flattering hope of 
impunity^ and is the cause of their considering 
every punishment inflicted as an act of injustice and 
oppression. The prince, in pardoning, gives up 
the public security in. favour of an individual,, and i, 
by his ill-judged benevolence, proclaims a public 
act of impunity. Let, then, the executors of the 
laws be inexorable, but \h. the legislator be tender, 
indulgent, and h\imane. He is a wise architect 
who erects his ediiice oa the foundation of self-love,* 
and contrives that the interest of the public shall be 
thejnterest of each individual--* who is not pbliged,' 
by particular laws ai)d irregular proceedings, to se- 
parate the public good from that of individuals, 
and ^rect the image of public felicity on the basis 
of fear and distrust; biu, like a wise philosopher, 
ke will permit his brethren to eiijoy^in quiet that 
\ Z 3 small 
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»maU. portion of happiness whicfa'tbe immense syft* 
tern established by the First Cause, permits th«m 
to taste oa this earth, which is but a point in the 
universe. 

A small crime is sometimes pardoned if the per- 
son offended chuses to forgive the offender. This 
nay be an act of good-nature and humanity^ but 
it is contrary to the good of the public For al« 
though a private citizen may dispense with ^tisfar* 
tion for the injury he has received, he cannot ce^ 
move the necessity of example. The right q|F 
punishing belongs not to any individual in particuw 
Jar, but to society in general, or the sovereign. He' 
nay renounce his own portion of this right, but 
cannot give up that oC others* Becdoria, 

The unequal scale pf punishments and the ulti* 
mate unconditional pardons, dictated, no doubt, 
by the purest motives of humanity, have an ec^ual 
tendency to generate new crimes* Encoumged by 
the chance of escaping free, e'ven i^er convicHon^ 
nany delinquents pursue their evil courses, trust* 
ing ultimately to the resource of procuring a par« 
don, if other devices shall fail. Cotquboun* . 

The same author says in another place, thaty0»r 
,^i&/, or more of about two hundred, or upwards,* 
doomed to suffer the punishment of deatli, are, 
iipon an average, every year, generally pardoned, 
either : on condition of l^ing transported,- or, of 
going into his majesty*s service, and not ^Idont 
without any condition at all} which he looks upon 
' as one. of the encouragements to commit crimes ; 
but,' adds he, ^ God forbid that th^ author of 
these pages should do so f!(iuch violence, to his own 
feelings, as to convey an idea hostile to the exten- 
sion of that aaiiable prerogative vested iii the sove-. 

: , "ign. 
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reign, and whicli hisrm&jealy Has excrcisod vitb ft 
benevolent regard to the feelings of humanity and a 
merciful disposition truly characteristic of themitid 
of a great and |»-ood king* 

^* These animadversions are by no means.pointed 
against the exercise, of a privilege, so benign^ and 
.even so Ktecessary, in the present state of the crimi- 
nal law : they regard only the itnpo/sitionis which 
have been practised upon so many weU-intentioned^ 
respectable, and amiable, characters, who have, 
from motives of humanity, interested themselves iti 
obtaining free.pardom for convicts, or pardons on 
condition of going into the army or navy. 

'< If these humane individuals, who exert tbem- 
^ves in applications of this sort, vyerQ to be made 
acquainted with one half of -the gross itnpositibns 
|)racti^ upon their credulity, or the evil conse- 
quences arising to society from such pardons, parti- 
cularly unconditional pardons, they would shudder 
at the extent of the ^cr.uell^y. exercised toivards the 
}Hibli/(r, and even, mmcufiy instances, to the convicts 
themselves, by this ffelsebMmanity^ 
: ** In a country wherej tfrom the. great caution 
which mifigieain.that port of the criminal jurispru- 
dtnoe wbich relates, to $.he trial of offenders, it is 
scarcely possible tlyat an honest or an innocetit per-, 
son can be convicted of a capatal offence,* it would 
■ •;'•,;.■,..■■:.. seem 



■ . , . . . . * I , 

«« • It ift not b«^ meant to say that there have 
iiot been sqn^e instancje?^ ai\d ev%n one of a recent 
date, where an . innocent hian may be convicted ^ 
but they are certainly viety rare, apd,* when disco- 
vered,, the royalmercy,; of course, relieves, the Wr 

foituaate person* 
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teem to be a good cthttion that the co3ra1 mercy 
should on]y be extended on two indispen)>rble con- 
ditions. 

*^ I. That the convict under sentence of death 
should, for the sake of public justice, and to deter 
others from the commission of crimes, .discover all 
his accomplices, and the robbefiea or other crimes 
he has committed. 

'* 2. That he should be* transported $ or make 
retribution to the parties he has mjured, hj being 
kept at hard labour foi* life« or until ample security 
4haU be^ given for good behaviour after siich retri- 
bution is made. 

** The precaution not having been used of 
knovving for certain, before pardons were granted* 
v?hether the parties were fit for his majesty^s service 
or not.«-Hhe convicts themselves carefully conceal- 
ing every kind of bodily infirmity-— and the pardons 
containing no eventual conditbn of ultimate trans.* 
portation, in case the persons should be found unfit 
for the army or navy«— the result has been, that 
many convicts, who have been since actually thieves 
upon the town, were aUnost iostantly throwik back 
upon the public.-— Some, even before they were at- 
tested by the magistratei in consequence of the 
discovery of bodily incapacity ^-'aiid others, in a 
very short time after they had gone into hisimajes* 
ty's service, from the like unfitness being disco- 
vered ; (romsomeartfuliievicepicactised to procure 
a discharge ; or from desertion. A professed thief 
is never deficient in that species of artifice and re- 
source which is necessary t6 rid htm of any incuirh* 
brance. 

' ** This, howevei^, is seldom taken into the cal- 
culation when humanity urges philanthropic cha- 
racters to interest themselves in behalf of criminals $ 

nor 



nor could it perbaps Qtherwve have bet n known^. 
or believed » that so many of these outcasts of soci* 
ety have found roeao$ again to mingle. with the 
mass of the people. 

. ** What impression must these facts make on th» 
inteUigient mind 1 will they not warrant the follow<*. 
ing conclusiAi^ 

'^ i« That every iudividuaU restored to society, 
in this way, is the means of affording a species of 
encouragement, peculiarly calculated to bring others 
into the same dreadful situation from which the un- 
happy convict is thub rescued. 

^* a. That, for this reason^ every pardon grant- 
ed, without some lesser, punishment, or remV>ving/ 
the convicts from society, is a link, broken in the 
chain of justice, by annihilating that united strength 
which binds the whole together. 

*« 3. That, by removing the terror of punish- 
ments by frequent pardons, the design of the law it 
icndered in a great roea^ire ineffectual (the livea 
of persons executed are thrown away;, being saeri^ 
ficed rather to the vengeance of the law than to the 
good of the public i and no other advantage is re^ 
ceived than by getting rid of one thief, whose place^ 
tinder present circumstauces, will speedily bo sup- 
plied by another. 

<< That able and excellent magistrate, the late 
Henry Fielding, Esq., to whose zeal and exertions 
in the exercise of the duties of a justice of the peace 
in the metropolis the public were .under infinite ob- 
ligations, manifested, half a century ago, how 
much he was impressed with the injuries arising 
from frequent pardons. Those whq will contem* 
plate the character and conduct of this valuable 
man, as well as that of his brother, the late Sir 
John Fielding, will iinceiely lamient that their ex- 
cellent 
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oelleitt idets and aectiir^te and extensive knowledge 
upon everf subject connected with the police olf the 
metropolis, and of the means of preventing crimes* 
were not rendered more useful to the public. It is 
to be hoped, however, that it is not yet too late, 
since the state of society and the progress and in- 
crease of crimes call loudly for the eststDlishment of^ 
a respoosil^e preventive system.** 

PARDONS, DEVICES USED TO OBTAIN THEM. 

No sooner does the punishment of the law attach 
on a criminal, than talse humanity ' becomes his 
friend. Pardons are applied for ; and it is known 
that his majesty *8 great goodness and love of mercy 
has been frequently abused by the tricks, devices,* 
and frauds, too commonly resorted to by convicts 
and agents equally depraved as themselves $ who, 
while they have recourse to every species of false*' 
hood and forgery, for the purpose oi attaining ^hc 
object in view, at the same time plunder the friends- 
and relatives of the prisoner of thiAr last guinea, as 
the wages of villainy and misrepresentation. 
' By such nefarious practices, it is much to be 
feared that many a hardened villain (lai; eluded the 
punishment of the law, without any previous refer* 
cnce to the committing magistrates, who may be 
supposed to have accurately examined into his cha- 
racter and connexions s and, what is still worse, 
without extending to the community those beueiitis 
which might arise from important discoveries useful 
to public justice f such as convicted felons are al« 
wayiB capable -of making, and which> in conjunc- 
tion with transportation, it should seem, ought to 
be one indispensible condition upon "which pardons 
should be granted to capital convicts. 

Instead 
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Instead of these precautions^ which af>pear to be 
absolutely requisite, it is to be lamented, that» 
without reflecting that a common thief can seldom 
be rtstrained by military dbcipline, many of the 
ivorst class of convicts have received his majesty's 
CTacious pardon, on the simple condition of going 
into the army or navy. This has been no sooner 
granted, than the royal mercy has been abused, ei- 
ther by desertion, or by obtaining a discharge, in 
consequence of some real or pretended incapacity^ 
which was previously concealed. Relieved in so 
easy a manner from the heavy ioad of a capital pu^ 
ttisbment, the culprits return again to their old 
practices $ and, by this means, punishment not 
only ceases to operate a^ a prevention of crimes, by 
. example, but becomes even an encouragement ; 
' while the labour of detection and the expense of 
trial and conviction are fruitlessly thrown on an in- 
jured individual, and their effect is wholly lost to 
the public. IHiL 

Parricides. 

By the Lex Pompeia of the Romans, parricides 
were ordained to be sown in 'a fatk, with a^dog, a 
cock, a viper,, and an ape, and thrown into the sea, 

' thus to perish by the most cruel .of all tortures. 
The ancient laws of all civilized nations punished 

' the crime of parricide by examples of the utmost 

"severity. The Egyptians put the delinquents to 
death by the most cruel of all tortures; mangling 
the body and limbs, and afterwards laying it upon 

' thorns, to be burnt alive. 
' By the Jewish law it was death. See Chine si 
Laws. •. 

Peace 
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PBAOB OTFlCMKt* See CokSTABLSS* 

I 

PsNITBNTIART-HoUtBS. See HOUSES OF COR- 
RECTION. 

PERJURr. ' "* 

This shocking offence, particularly prevalent 
among tbe inferiOR rank's In society^ U to be attri- 
buted in no sm»U degree to the want of proper so- 
lemnity and previous explanation on the admintstra- 
lion of oaths. Notbtng can exceed the unimpressive 
and careless' manner which is in practice in callisg 
upon witnesses tq make this solemn appeal to the 
Supreme Being. It would seem highly necessacy 
that all oaths should be adiainistered in the most 
impressive manner by the judge, and that a form 
should be devised, calculated, in the greatest posai> 
ble degree, to impress upon the mind of the party 
a high sense of the obligation be or she has come 
under to speak the truth. ' 

On the whole, it may be asserted that nothing 
could tend to improve tlie police of the country and 
the inetropolis more than a general revision of the 
laws respecting o^i^emeanors, and particularly the 
act of (he 17 Geo. II, cap. 5, and subsequent acts 
respecting vs|grants and rogues and vagabonds; so, 
• as to assimilate them in a greater decree to the pre« 
sent state of society, and to render their execution 
more certain and beneficial to- the community. Col* 
^uboun. See Oaths. 

PICKPOCKETS. 

Picking pockets seems to be the first stage of cri' 
minality, and is generally practised by young of« 

fenders^ 
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fbnders, who freqtiently mix in a crowd, and watch 
an opportunity of slipping their hands into the 
pocl^ets of the unwary. Handkerchiefs art in ge- 
neral the spoils^ and Field- Lane has long been 
Bottd asthe market for receiving them. Through 
mistaken lenityi these pff^nders, when detected t 
are frequently suffered to escape with impunity, j 
iometimes the mob take th^ law into their own 
hands, ind reward them by a ducking \ this, how- 
ever, makes but little impression, and pickpockets, 
when they grow up, as our readers may find in the 
preceding volumes, tenerally become daring high- 
waymen or hou«ebreakei;s; We have had, it is true, 
adults who have been remarkably expert in this pro- 
fession. These generally visit assemblies, the play- 
houses, &c, where they make free with gentlemen's 
watches, Jpur&es, &c. Barrington' was accounted 
the most famous of this description (see vol. i.) ; 
who, it is said, had crobked instruments^ purposely 
made for catching bold' and dragging out bis 
spoils. Editor f^ v 

fiLLCur .' 

Is an engine made'of wd6d, to punish offender^, 
'by exposing them to publfc view, and rendering 
them mfamQus. There ij? a statute of thepillofy 
; 51 Henry 111 j and by statute it is appointed for 
bakers, fores'tallers, and jthbse who use falW 
weights, perjury, forgery, &c. ' lords of leets ate 
to have a pillory and tumbrel, or it will be the cause 
^f forfeit-ore of the leet ; and a village may be 
bound by prescription to provide a pillory, tec. 

The name is derived from two Greek words, sig- 
nifying to look through door, because one standing 
on the pillory pi)ts his head, as it were, through^ a 

2 A door. 
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door. This punishment is rendered more severe m 
.Ireland, as the board through which the head goes . 
keeps it erect. Ediior» 

PIRACr AKD PIRATES. 

Piracy is a felony against the goods of the 8nb« 
. ject by a robbery committed at sea. It is a capital 
offence by the civil law, although by act of parlia* 
ment it may be heard and determined according to 
the rules of the common law, a^ if the offence nad , 
been committed on land. The mode of trial is regu- 
lated by the 28th of Henry VIII, cap. 15; and 
further by the acts 11 and 12 William III» caj&. 79 
and 39 George III, cap. 37 ; which also extend to 
other offences committed on the high seas. 

The class of pirates was genefally composed of 
the most desperate and depi^ed cnaracters who 
followed aquatic pursuits. Their attention ^ was 
principally directed to ships, vessels* and craft, in 
the night, which appeared to be unprotected ; and 
- well authenticated instances of their audacity are 
recounted, which strongly prove the necessity of a 
vigorous and energetic police. Among many other 
nefarious exploits performed by these miscreants, 
the following may suffice to shew to what extent 
their daring and impudent conduct carried them. 

An American vessel, lying at East-Lane Tier, 
was boarded in the night, while the captain and 
crew were asleep* by a gang of river pirates, who 
actustUy weighed the ship^s anchor, and hoisted it 
into their boat, with a complete new cable, with 
which they got clear off. The captain, hearing a 
noise» came upon deck' at the moment the villains 
had secured their booty, with which they actually 
. rowed away in his presence, impudently telling him 
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thtj bad taken awajr his anchor and cable,^and 
biddhig him good nnorning. Their resources af* ' 
forded them means of imifiediate concealment. No 
police then existed upon the river, and his property 
was never recovered. 

A slmtiar instance of atrocity occurred about the 
aaroe time, where the bower anchor of a veKse) from 
Guernsey was'weighed, and, with the cable, phm* 
dered and carried off in the same manner* 

Although only these two instances d>f extraordt* 
nary audacity are specified, others, e^ally 'bold and' 
daring could be adduced, if the limits of this work.. 
iii*ould admit of it. When vessels first arrive in the 
river, particularly those from the West Indies, tht-y 
are generally very much lumbered. Ships in this 
^ situation were considered as the harvest of the river 
pirates, with whom tt was a general practice to cut 
away bags of cotton, cordage, spars, oars, and 
other articles, from the quarter of the vessels, and 
to get clear off, even in the day time as well as in 
the night. Before a police existed upon the river, 
all classes of aquatic labourerM^- haiHng been them* 
selves more or less implicated in the same species of 
criminality, generally connived at the delinquency 
of each other; and hence it followed, tbat^fcw or 
none were detected while afloat, and the evil became 
80 extensive. 

It was frequently the practice of these river pt* 
rates to go armed, and in sufficient force to resist* 
and even to act btfensively if they met with opposi- 
tion. Their depredations were extensive among 
craft, wherever valuable goods were to be found | 
but they diminished in number after the commeiiee* 
ment of the war, and now, since the establishment 
of the marine police, they have almost totally dis« 
appeared. 

1 A a On 
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On the return of peace, however, IF a system of 
watchful energy is not maintained, these miscreants 
must be expected, as on former occasions on the 
termination of wars, to renew their iniquitous de- 
predations in gireat force, as numbers of depraved, 
character may then be expected to be discharged 
f|:om the a^nriy and navy. Golquboun, 

Many examples of desperate pirates will be found 
in our preceding volumes ; we shall therefore only, 
add here an ^bstVact of the tri^l, before the high 
court of admiralty in England, February^^ "^7^7 » of 
John Winn, otherwise Power, 

Samuel Wells, being swoc9, deposed— That he 
belonged to the Albany, a merchant- vessel, and 
was sent on board the Polly» , with six others, at 
j^assan, on the coast of Africa, to lend a hand to 
work her down to Anamaboe ia April last ; that 
John Fox was master of ^he Polly, and the prisoner^ 
John Winn, a foremast-mart of the same. That, a^ 
they were going to Anamaboe, they stopped at 
Cape Apollonia, after sailing; two days, whefethey 
staid only one night. That Captain Fox going on 
thore. Wells, the deponent,. Robert Fitzgerald, 
William Hughes, and JohaTomlin, had the watch 
upon deck, between eight and nine in the evening, 
^he prisoner bel;ig then belgw y but that the pri* 
soner soon after coming up upon the quarter-deck 
to him, and asking, if he saw a canoe coming ? to 
which he answered, No. He then took hold of his 
oose, and said, * Upon pain of your life, don*t 
speak a word.* That then, going down into the 
cabin, he i handed up some pistols to Williani * 
Hughes, which Hughes carrijed ■ to the main-deck, 
a^d.that ^he prisoner, coming up again, prdered 
him, the deponent, togo and loose the sails, which 
he did. That he, the deponent, then went down 

upon 
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vpon the Tnain-deck, and, hearing a pistol go oflT, 
sooifi learned that the mate was shot through the 
shoulder | that the prisoner and others were armei 
aill night, and that he canae foMard to Peter Jour* 
clan, and threatened to blow his brains out, if b6 
did not do as he ordered him. That he ordered htmt 
Joordan^ to go and fetch some grog, that is, ram 
and water, and that they kept drinking heartily all 
night ; that in the morning they called all hands 
up, to swear to be true to Capt. Power of (he Bra- 
vo, the prisoner teiving called himself Capt. Powers 
and altered the ship^s name to that of the BraTO; 
and that the prisoner having put a pistol into Peter 
Jourdan*s mouth, and threatened to blow out bts 
brains, he then, seconded by John Pott», William 
Hughes, Robert Fitzgerald, and John Tomlin, or- 
dered them aft. 

Being asked, whether Tomlin was armed; be 
answered, he was not at first) and further said» 
that when they went aft, William Hughes had got 
a- prayer-book belonging to the prisoner, to swear 
them all, and that Potts and all that were concerned 
together required- them to take an oath, thin pri-- 
soner then standing at the table with a bra^ce of 
pistols in his bands. 

Being desired by the court to repeat th^ words 
made use of, when they wese required to swear, he 
said it was, to swear to be true to Captain Power 
of the Bravo, and to one another, and to obey his 
comioand. H^ also related a circumstance, whilst 
they were swearing, of the prisoner's shooting 
Adam Mercer through the cheek, when he was just 
come up upon deck ; but he did not know whether 
the pistol went off by accident or 'not. It was, 
however, not attended with any fatal conseauences. 

Wells being next examined in regard to the mur- 

.» A 3 . d^t 
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4er of the negfo-man, deposed, 'Thst this ncgra 
was a freeman belonging to Ba^an, and» in two 
0r three days after they were oil t at sea, going a 
pirating to the windward* was employed in splitting 
vmc wood forward. That Robert Fitzgerald ha¥« 
ing observed the negro making motions to the 
slaves, and to throw something overboard} went 
and told the'prlsoner of it ; whcreMpo'n the prisoner* 
coming down from the quarter- deckt lashed him up 
to the rail by his hands, and his feet to a hand-spike^, 
and taking a cat«o'-nIne-tails, flogged him three op 
four minutes $ but not, having patience to. flog him 
longer,' be .took a cutlass from out of the boar, aiid 
£t\{ to ciftttBg him all round the body, and cut hioi 
downright, and woundedhim much. 

Being asked how many cuts he gave him, and 
where himself, the deponent, was at the time, he 
answered. That -he could not be positive to the 
number of the cuts, and that he was then aft under 
the awning, about three or four yards from the 
prisoner, vvho calling for another cutlass, saying the 
one he b^d was not good enongh, ordered him, the 
deponent, to go and get another. That, having 
brought him up another, h« fell to cutting him 
again about the head and round the body, aiid did 
not4Dind where he cut him. That the prisoner then 
ordered Fitzgerald; to give him a cut or two, and 
he gave him two or three cuts 5 and that, having 
repeated the same orders to Potts, fo Cut him, iie 
6jtd so also 5 a!l with the second cutlass. That t^i© 
bla(ck bled mightily about the head and Jbody before 
those two cut him, being aJmost dead^wfaen Fitz- 
gerald came, though life was in him, but he could 
not speak. That Potts, without any one bidding 
him, tookacaipenter^s broad axe, and cut the ne- 
gro's head off, as he continued tied, and then threw 
the head and body overboard. Being 
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Being asked, on (lis crossex^n^inatioriK the coiv 
ilitioii of the negra when the prisoner left him to 
t^'itsgerald, whether he was not alive, and might 
have lived, he answered, that b^ could not live 
after he was cut lo that deeree 3 that he was cut all 
round ^bopt hi^ .sides and his head $ and that he 
itad been quite mad, and cried oiit very much» 
but was almost dead before Fitzgerald cut him. 

Being asked again, how many of the seven that 
came from the/ Albany were engaged in the mutiny^ 
lie said there were five of them ; viz. Richard Tho«- 
mas, Thomas Hughes, John Potts, Robert Fit«- 
gerald, and Charles Day i and that Adam Mer<;er 
was the other that came from the Albany, bu^was 
not engaged vith themi as was not luroselfi the' 
deponent. 

Peter Jourdan, being sworn, related all the cir- 
cumstances that Wells did, concerning the murder 
of the ndgro, who was a ("reeman, and a pledge 
aboard the ship for two slaves, and whose offence 
seemed to be nothing more than heayjn^ a chip > 
overboard,, as he was cutting some wood in the, at* 
ternoon on the deck. / The circumstances of th^ 
behaviour cjf Winn and his associates, jh regard to 
the mutiny and piracy, were also the same, except 
a few particulars, concerning a des'gn of killing / 
him, the deponent Jourdan, Adam Mercer, .and 
the chief mate, the two last of which w^re shot at j 
the ^hief mate, whose name was Jenkins, by t\\p 
prisoner, whom he hji<i called put of the cabin, an4 
firing at, wounded hun in the.&houlderj and Adana 
Mercer by the prisoner aUoi three slugs having 
passed through his cbeeki and two lodged in his 
neck^ which he, the deponent Jourdan, cut after- 
awards out with his lancet, 

in regard to himself and Jenkins^ th^ deponent 

Jourdaa 
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Jourdan said, that their IIvm were partly saved hj 
the Interposition of Tomlln, wHo saiH to the prison- 
er, *• What signifies killinj; one another? jrt'W 
make them work tlie vessel f^r us/* So there was 
nothing done to them $ though afterwards the pri- 
soner had threatened to take away the deponeni^s 
life, by clapping a pistol, loaded and cocked into 
his mouth, and shortly after had snapped a pistol 
^vc times atone W. Aiusworth. 

Some appeared to the prisoner's ciraracter | bnt^ 
being found guilty of -death, he received sentence 
immediately, to be executed on the Mpndny fol- 
lowing, being the 2d df March, at £xecution>Dock» 
and his body to be dissected ; but was r^pited till 
Tuesday the loth, when he suffered according to 
his sentence. 

And, as justice had been done to the country by 
the example of Winn', the ringleader, and some 
circumstances appeared on that trial in the prisoner 
TomIin*s favour, as to his not being armed when 
the others weie, and his preventing the others when 
they were proceeding to kill oQeor two of the men, 
his majesty's attorney-general did not produce any 
evidence against him, and he was acquitted. 

i . ■• .• . 
PLUNDERERS, NIGHTLY, ON THE RIVER. 

These were composed chiefly of the most de- 
praved class of watermen, who associated together 
in gangs of four or five in nudnber, for the purpose 
of committing depredations on the cargoes of light- 
ers and other craft eniployed in conveying goods to 
the quays and wharfs. Their practice was, to asso- 
ciate themselves with one or more of the watchmen 
who were employed to guard these lighters while 
cargoes were on board, and by the connivance of 

these 
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tlfcse faithless guardians of the nighty, to convey:, 
away in lug- boats every portable article of merchan- 
dixe to which, through this medium, they ottem 
bad too easy access. 

These corrupt watchmen did not always permit 
the lighters under their own charge to be pillaged. 
Their general practice was, to point out to the 
leader of the gang those lighters that were without 
Sliny guard, and lay near their own, and which, on 
this account, might be easily plundered. An hour 
viras fixed on for effecting the object in view. The 
receiver, generally a man of some property, was 
applied to, to be in readiness at. a certain hour be. 
fore day-light to warehouse the goods. A lug-boat 
was seized on for tlie purpose. The s^rticles were 
removed into it out of the lighter, and conveyed to 
a landing' place nearest the warehouse of deposit. 
The watchmen in the streets leading to this ware* 
house were bribed to connive at the villainy, oftei^ 
under pretence that it was a smuggling transaction^ 
and thus the object was effected. 

In this precise manner was a quantity of ashes 
and hemp conveyed in 179S to the iiouse of an opu- 
lent receiver. Several other cargoes of hemp, ob- 
tained in the same manner, were conveyed up the 
liver, and afterwards carted in the day-time to the 
repositories of the purchaser, till, by the vigilance 
ef the police boats> a detection, took place» and th^ 
whole scene of mischief was l^id open. 

This species of depredation went to a great ex- 
tent, and when it was considered that the very meQ 
who were appointed to guard property in this situ- 
ation were themselves associates in the criroinality» 
and participated in the profit arising from the 
booty i and that matters were so arranged as to se- 
cure 
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cure the connivance of all tbose who ^ere appoint* 
cd to situations with a Tiew to detect and appre* 
hend delinquents ; it ceases to be matter of wonder» 
that the plunder in this particular )ine «?as exces' 
sive. 

' In many instances, where goods could not bfc 
plundered through the connivance of watchmen, it 
was no uncoitimon thing to cut lighters adrift, and 
to follow them to a situation calculated to elude 
discovery, where the pillage commenced. In this 
manner have whole lighter loads even of coals been 
discharged at obscure landing-places upon the rivert 
and carted away during the night. 

Even the article of tallow from Russia, which, 
from the unwieldiness of the [)ackages, appears lit- 
tle liable to be an objtct or plunder, has not es- 
caped the notice of these offenders : large quantities 
have been stolen ; and an instance has been stated 
to the author, where a lighter loaded with ihis arti- 
cle was cut from a ship in the Pool, and found next 
morning with six Urge casks of tallow stolen, and 
two more broken open, and the chief part plun* 
^dcred and carried away. In short, while the river 
remained unprotected nothing escaped these ma« 
rauders. Colquhoun: 

Besides these, there -arc nightly plunderers of 
West India ships, called Light Horsemen, Thit 
class of depredators for a long period of time had 
carried on their nefarious {practices with^ impunity* 
and to an extent in point of yalue that almost ex« 
ceeds credibility ; by which the West India planters 
and merchants sustained very serious and extensive 
losses. 

' The practice seems to have originated in a con* 

section which was formed between the mates of 

' " ■ Wert 
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West Iiidia ship** and the <:riininal receivers resid- 
ing near the ri?er^ who were accustomed to assarl 
them under the pretence of purchlsing what n 
called sweepings^ or. mother words; the spilHngt 
' «r drainings of sugars, which remained in the hold 
and between the decks after the cargo was dis- 
charged* These sweepings were^ claimed as a per* 
quisite by a certain proportion of the mates, con* 
trary to the repeated and express rules established 
by the committee of merchants, who early saw the 
cv^s to which such indulgences would lead, and in 
vain attempted to. prevent it. The connivance, 
however, of the revenue officers became necessary 
to get these sweepings on shore, and the quantity 
of-spillings were gradually increased^ year after 
year, by fraudulent means,: for the purpose of satis- 
fying the rapacity of all whose assistance and coHu- 
tiOD was found necessary to obtain the object in 
vicw» 

The connection thus formed, and the necessary 
facilities obtained, from the sale of sweepings, re* 
course was at length had to the disposal of as much 
of thjB cargo as could be obtained, by a licehce to 
nightly plunderers, composed of receivers, coopers^ 
watermen^ and aquatic labourers, who, having 
made a previous agreement with the mate and reve* 
Hue officers, were permitted, on paying from thirty 
to £fty guineas, to come on board in^the night> to 
open as many hogsheads of sugar as were accessible^ 
and to plunder without controul. For this purpose, 

acer* 



Mm. 



* It is not here meant to criminate all the mates 
of ships in this trade ; for a large proportion are 
known to be men worthy of the trust reposed In 
them. Coijuboun» . x ' 
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a ceitaiB mravber of bagtf dyed blacky and w1\ic%i 
ipvent under the appellation of Black Strap, wen: 

I provided* The recehren, coopers, watermen* and 
umpersy went on board at the appointed time, for 
sdl these classes were necessary. The hogsheads of 
sugar and packages of coffeci &c. were opened; 
the black bags were filled with the utmost expedi* 
tion, and carried to the receivers, and again re* 
turned, to be re-filled, until day -light, or the 
approach of it, stopped the pillage for a few hours. 
On the snoceeding night, the depredations were 
again renewed $ and thus, on many occasions, from 
fifteen to twenty hogsheads of sugar and a large 
quantity of coffee, and also, in some instances, 
rum, which was removed by means of a smalt 
pump callejl a jigger, and filled into bladders witb 
nozzles, were plundered in a single ship, in addition 
to the exccfltitre depredations which were committed 
in the same ships by the lumpers, or labourers, who 
were employed dnnng the day in the discharge of 
the cargo. Instances have been adduced, and judi* 
cially proved, of various specific ships having been 
plundered in an excessive degree in this manner $ 
and it has been estimated, upon credible authority^ 
that, previous to the establishment of the marine 
police, above one fifth of the whole fleet sufl>:red by 
nightly plunder. The ships subject to this species 
of depredation were generally known from the cha> 
racters of the mates or revenue officers who were on , 
board, and were denominated Game Ships, where 
the aquatic labourers called lumpers would on every 
occasion agree :to work without wages, and. even 
solicit their employers to be preferred on these terms, 
trusting to a general licence to plunder for their re* 
mune'ration. i 

This nefarious traffic' hs^d long been reduced to a 

tegular 
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regular system. The mode of negociaf ion necessary 
to obtain all the requisite adi^antages for carrying 
. into execution these iniqiiitbus designs was not only 
perfectly understood, but in most cases» where new 
ofiicers were to be practised upon, a plan of seduc- 
tion was resorted to which seldom failed tosuccee^!, 
when one or mor^ of the old practitioners in this 
sbecjes of criminality happened to be, stationed in 
the ship, in this particular line of aquatic depre- 
dations, which certainly was the most mischievous, 
scenes of iniquity have been developed which, from 
their extent and niagnitudei coi)ld not have been 
credited, had they stood on any other foundation 
than that of regular judicial proofs. Ibid, 

The Lumpers, mentioned above, otherwise de- 
nominated Heavy Hot^semertt are of the most crimi- 
nal class, who generally selected ships where plun- 
der was most accessible, either from the criminal 
connivance of the mates and revenue officers, in 
permitting nightly plunder, or from the carelessness 
or inattention of these officers. 

This class, many of whom occasionally assisted 
in the depredations committed during the nighty 
vrere exceedingly audacious and depraved. They 
generally went on board of West India ships, fur- 
nished with habiliments made on purpose to conceal 
sugar, coffee. Cocoa, pimento, ginger, and other 
articles, which they conveye'd on shore in great 
quantities by means of an under-waistcAt, contain- 
ing pockets all round, denominated a Jjefnkt and 
also by providing long bags, pouches, and socIqs, 
which were tied to their legs and thighs under their 
trowsers. 

It is a well-established fact, which does not ad- 
mit even of the shadow of a doubt, that these mis- 
creants, during the discharge of what they called a 

a B Qame 
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Game Ship, have been accustomed to divide frp^i 
three to four guineas a- piece every nlght» from the 
produce" of their plunder, independent of the hush- 
mpney paid to officers and othersy for conniving ^t 
their nefarious practices. 

Long habituated to this species of depredation^ 
they became at length so audacious, that it was 
found extremely difficult to controulthem^ where a 
disposition exited to protect the cargo from pillage, 
and where no seduction had taken place. And, in- 
deed, so adroit had this class of lumpers become, 
that no ship escaped plunder in a certain degree, 
wherever tfcey were employed, in spite of the great- 
est vigilance and attention on the part of many of 
the ship- masters. Ibid. 

The Lumpers have been considerably assisted by 
the Mud Larks, so called from their being accus- 
tomed to prowl about, at low water, under the 
quarters of West India ships, or at least that class 
which were denominated Game, these being mostly 
the object^ of pillage, under pretence of grubbing 
in the mud for old ropes, iron, and coals, &c. but 
whose chief object, when in such situations, was to 
, receive and conceal small bags of sugar, coffee, pi- 
mento, ginger, and other articles, and sdmetimes 
bladders containing rum, v\.hich they conveyed to 
such houses as they were directed, and for which 
services they generally receiv<^d ashare of the booty. 
■^ / * Ibid, 

See Receivers, Police (marini), Scvf- 

FLB-HVNTSRS, and WATERMEN. 

PLl/MDERERSt)F DOCK-VARDS. 

The abuses^ frauds, and embezzlements, ,in 

dock' 
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^ock-y^rds are multifarious) and are perpetrated 
through the medium of a vast variety of agencie9» 
which naturally divide themselves into two distinct 
branches. 

The first relates to frauds committed by the con- 
nivance and assistance of clerks, store-keepers, and 
inferior officers, in the dock-yards and other repq* 
sitories, and in ships of war and transports ; in re- 
ceiving and deliveHng naval, victualling, and ord- 
nance, stores I in surveys, m returns of unservicea- 
ble stores i in what is called '1 solving off stores }" 
in fraudulent certificates ; in the sale of old stores j 
and innumerable otlier. devices ; by which a nun?- 
ber of individuals are, enriched at the public ex- 
pence, and a system of plunder is suppbtted by 
fraudulent documents and vouchers of articles 
which have no existence but upon paper. 

The second branch relates to the actual pillage 
of new and old Cordage, bolts of canvas, sails» 
bunting, twine of all sorts, fearnought and ker8ey9 
leather and hides, old and new copper, locks^ 
hinges, and bolts, copper bolts and naijs in immense 

Suantities, bar-iron, old iron, le&d and solder^ 
iip*s plank) oars, timber of small sizes, blocks, 
quarter -stuff, candles, tallow, oil, paint, pitchy 
tar, turpentine, vamishji rosin, beer and water 
casks, iron hoops, biscuit-bags,' beer, bread, wine» 
brandy, rum, oil, vinegar, butter, cheese, beef> 
pork, &c. All these articles suffer a vast annual 
diminution, by means of that plunder which has 
become fiabitua! to a number of the inferior ser- 
vants of the crown, who have, in their respective 
situations, acceu to such stores.* This 



^ It is by no meani to be i;ifcrred from what is 

s 8 » 
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Thi^ species of plunder is much enppurjfged hy 
the difficulty of detection. Vast quantities are con* 
st^ntly providedj and the storehouses are generally 
full: it happens, therefore, as a matter of course, 
ths^t the. articles which were recently deposited are 
issued first i and hence many valuable store^> it is 
said, have remained untouched. and uq$ei;n for forty 
or fifty years, until a number of articles perish or 
become unserviceable from length of time* Coi' 

POLICE. 

Police 10 this country may be considered as a new 
science ; the properties of which consist not in the 
judicial powers which lead to punishment, and 
which belong to magistrates alone, but in the pre- 
vention and detection of crimes, and in tho&e 
other functions which relate to internal regulations 
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and understood i since every innocent and useful 
nfiember of the community has a particular interest 
lA the correct administration of whatever relates to . 
the morals of the people, and to the protection of 
the public aj;ainst fraud and depredation. 

It 
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heri;. stated, th^t t^ere are not^ >pjtb aniong the, 
fj^rni>hex$ s|nd contractors for public s^oces> as 
virell as the oAicers and clerks eniployed in the de* 
partments here alluded to, many individuals of 
great honour Tind integrity. It is to be lioped, the 
fraudulent are thesmaUest in pointof n^mbeiy or 
that they will soon be so. , Colquboun, 
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It IS by th£ general influence of good laws> aided 
by the regulations of an. etiergetic police, that th$ 
blessings of true Iibe|:ty and the undisturbed enjoy-* 
ment of property are secured. ColquboutCs Preface^ 
] To understand the police of the metropolis to 
that extent which is necessary to direct and super- 
intend it^s general operations, it roust be acted up-< 
pn practically $ and tbot^e who undertake the super* 
ixitendence and management alluded to must be 
men» able, intelligent, prudent, and indefatigable, 
devoting. tfieir whole attention to this object alone. 
Clerks roigtit be continually employed with great 
advantage in entering and posting up under the 
proper heads such new information as should be 
obtained from day to day j and hours should be 
appointed for deceiving such intelligence from alt 
proper and well-informed peisoiis who might cKoose 
to offer the same \ so far as such information relat- 
ed to public wrongs, and offences against the peace| 
safety, and well beingi of society. Col^uboun. 

POtlCBr MAHINS. 

Although the marine police has been unques- 
tionably crippled by the want of those apposite le- 
gislative regulations upon which it*s energy and 
utility, as a permanent establishment, must in a* 
great measure depend, yet the proofs of the advan^* 
tages which have resulted from it, not ontj^ to the 
West India trade, for the protection of which it 
was originally instituted, but also t6 the whole' 
Commerce and navigation of the port of London,: 
are so decided and irrefragable, that specific details' 
are unnecessary, especially since deputations of the 
most respectable merchants from the whole com- 
mercial Dody,' sensible of the benefits derived from 

a B 3 the 
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the sysfeiOy. have solicited the. sanction. of goyeqi* 
mtntf for the purpose of passing a bill to extend 
the design, so as to afford the same protection to. 
the general trade of the port^ ^hich has been expe- 
rienced by the West Indian planters and merchants ; 
and requesting to be permitted to defray the ex- 
pence by an annual assessment upon the trade. 

It may only be necessary in thi« plate to state, 
that, under ail the disadvantages and difficiiltiek 
attending the execution of this design, it may truly 
be said to have worked wonders in reforming the 
shocking abuses which prevailed. The4*iver pirates 
do not now exist in any shape. The nightly plun- 
derers, d enominated Hgbt bcrjemetg, have not dared 
in a single, instance to pursue their criminal Resigns. 
The working lum pel's, denominated bea^ borse, 
are no longer to be found loaded with plunder. 
Watermen' are not now, as formerly, to be recog- 
nized in clusters, hanging upon the bows and quar- 
ters of Wes^ India ships under discharge, to receive 
plunder. Lightermen, finding nothing to be pro* 
cured by attending their craft, are accustomed to 
desert them until the period when they are com- 
pletely laden. Journeymen coopers do not wilfully 
demoush casks and packages as^ heretofore, since 
no advantag^e is. to be reaped from the spillings of 
sugar,' coffee, or other articles. The mud-larks 
find it no logger an object to prowl about ships at 
Ipw water, while under discharge, since the resource 
for that species of iniquitous employment, which 
they were accustomed to solicit, is no longer in ex- 
istence. The cuminal class of revenue officers, who 
had long profited, in many instances to. an enor- 
mous extent, by the nefarious practices which pre« 
vailed, hav^ not been able to suppress their rage 
against the oevf police^ by the vigilance of which 

they 



ibtf feel tbemselyes depcived of the means- of pro^t> 
ing by the sy^stem. of plunder whicb they ha4 sa 
perfectly organized^ and which, in coilu;$ion with 
the revenue waterinei)» they were so well able ta 
cover by avjiiling them^lvesof their Q^cialsituar 
•t}ons^ on many occa^on»» in* protecting to the, 
houses of the receivers articles whlph w$ re both 
^)ea and smuggled. 

By means ot a^: police, gjuard uppii the quays, 
v^hich fornis a collateral branc}i of thf: gent;ral sys- 
tem, therscuiHe- hunters and iong-aprunrmen» wha 
were accustomed to prowl about for the purpose or 
pillage, have in a great measure deserted the quays 
and landing-places $ Dibile the copemen and receiv- 
ers, finding, from several examples which have been 
nfivie, that their former in&mous pursuits. can£ot 
be continued without the most immrnent hazard, 
have^-in many instances, declined business, while 
not a few of these nsischievous members of society 
hftv« quitted their former residences, and disap« 
peavcd. 

. Such has been the eflPect of the remedy whidi baft 
been applied towards the cure of the enormous evil 
of river plunder. Coiquhoun* 

POLYGAKfY. 

■ » _ 

Polygamy was first declared felony by the stati^te 
of James the First, cap* xi'y but no,t excluded frqm 
the benefit of clergy, and tbetefore not; subject to 
the punishment of death. 

Though, in one view, the having a plurality of 
wives or husbands appears only .a political offence* 
yet it is undeniably a breach or religipus and moral 
virtue, in a very nigh degree. It is true, indeed, 
^ZX in the eady ages of the world polygamy w^s 

tolerated 
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tolerated botti in Greece and Rome, even after tfce' 
people liad arrived at a faigb pitch of refinement. 
But since the institution of matrimony under the 
present form, polygamy must be considered as 
highly criminal, since marriage is an engagement 
iwhich cannot be violated without the greatest in> 
jury to society. The public interest, therefore, 
requires that it should be punished $ and the act 
35th George III, cap. 67,- which punishes this 
oflFence wifh transportation, is certamly not too 
Kvere. JbiJ» 



PRISONERS. 

To form some judgment of the number of per** 
sons in this great metropolis who compose^ ait least, 
a part of the criminal phalanx engaged in depreda- 
tions and acts of violence, it is only necessary to 
have recourse to the following statement of the 
number of prisoners discharged, during a period of 
four years, from the eight different gaois in the 
metropolis, and within the bills of mortality t . 

X. Discharged by proclamation and j;aoI- 
deliveries j having been committed in con- 
sequence of being charged with various 
offences, for which bills were not found 
by the grand jury, or where the prosecu- 
tors did not appear to maintain aiid sup- 
port the charges — — 559*' 

a. Discharged by acquittals in the different 
courts;, frequently from having availed 
themselves of the defects of the law $ from 
frauds in keeping back evidence, and 
other devices ^ r* — *9^» 

3. Con- 



Brought forward •— ..8554 

^, Cqnvicu discharged from the different 
gaoby after suffering the punishment of 
imprisonii^ent, &c. inflicted 00 them for 
the several offences . "— — 24S4 

Total 1 103 J 

. The following is a statement of the number of 
these discharges from the year 1791 to 1799 inclu« 
sive:'— 

I. Dii^harged by proclamations and gaol- 
deliveries • — — 8^50^ 
s. Discharged by acquittals -^ 4935 
^* Discharged after , punishment, or by be- 
ing bailed or pardoned — - *- ^9*5 

Total 20,510 

Tb« ttumber of prtsoncn commiM^ anpu^Hy for 
ball, in the metropolis is from two thipusand five 
l^undred to three thousand* 

The number tried at the Old Bailey from. Sep*, 
tember 1790 to i79i» including, eight sessions, one 
thousand and eightyreigbtj out of which seiren hun- 
dred, and eleven were discharged* 

DittOy from April, 1793* to March, 1794, in* 
dusive, one thousand and sixty, discharged, five 
hundred and suity»seven, . 

In the year> 179S» one thousand eight, hundred, 
and ninety* four prisoners were tried at the Qid 
Bailey and the ditfctn^nt aMizfff in |be country, (x- 
elusive of a much greater number at the general 
and quarter sessions of the peace in the. dit fere n t 
counties. These trials in. the. sji^perior. courts of 
judicature, produced the foIlowiDo^ ricsul^ :•;— , 

' London. 
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Assizer - 
. Lond. in the Total. 
Country.' 
Received sentence of death 
*— — — transportation 
Imprisoned and whipped 
Judgment respited^ to serve 
his Majesty — — 
Acquitted — — 

Discharged for waiit of pro- 
secutors — — 

IM. ' . 

P&isoNs. See Confinement, Newgate^ and 
, Houses of Correction* 

procedurey criminal. 

If, in France> it sliotild ever Happen that tlie 
laws of humanity soften some of our* rigorous ens- 
tomsj without facilitating the commission of crimesy 
we may hope for reformation in those legal pro- 
ceedings wherein ouf legislators seem to have been' 
influeaced by too much severity. Oiir criminal 
procedure appears in many instances to point only 
at the destruction of the accused. It is the oiily 
law which is uniform throughout the whole king- 
dom J a law which ought certainly to be no lea 
favourable tcf the innocent than terrible to the 
guilty. 

In KngUndi a man may recover damages for 

false 

■ ■ - - - ' • — ' ' -— .^^ — — 

* This was written during royalty: what would 
the writer have said of the present day ? Editor. 
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false imprisonment. . In France, on th^ cdntrary» 
an innocent person, who has had the misfortune t(^ 
be thrown Into a dungeon and tortured almpst to 
death, has no consolation, no damages to hope fol', 
|)o action against any one ; and, to add to his mis- 

" fbrtone, he has for ever lost his reputaHon.— Why ? 
because his joints have been dislocated ; a circum- 
stance which ought rather to inspire compassion and 
respect.' The discovery of crimes, say they, requifts 
severity^ it Is a war of human justice against ini- 
quity. But there is gencrosity^nd compassion eveh 

" fh war* The brave are ever compassionate $ imd 
shall the law delight in barbarity* ? 

let us compare the criminal procedure of the 
Komans. with our's. With them, the evidence 
were heard publicly, in presence of the accused, 
who might- answer or interrogate them, or employ 
counsel. This procedure was open and noble r it 
breathed Roman magrnanimity. 

• With us, all is conducted in secret. A single, 
judge, only attended by his clerk, hears each wit- 
ness separately. This custom, established by Fran- 
cis I, was confirmed by the commissioners who 
were employed to digest the ordinance of Lewis 
XIV, in 1670; which confirmation was entirely 
ovving to a mistaken They imagined, in reading 
the Code *' de Testibus," that the wOrds ** testes 
intrare judicii secretum " signified that the wit- 
nesses were examined, in private ; hot *• secretum " 
means here the chamber , of. the judge. " Intrare 
secretum,'* if intended to signify private interroga- 
tion, would be false Latin. This part of our law, 
therefore, is founded on a solecism. 

The evidence in these cases arc commonly the 

^regs of the people, whom the jirdge may, in such 

private examination, make sgy whatsoever he 

- ' . plcasw. 
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pleases. They are examined a second timei but 

still privately $ and if, after this re-examinatioin, 

they retract fcom their depositions^ or vary io.aqy 

material circumstance, they are punished as false 

.evid^ce. So that if a pimple honest icllovr, recc^- 

Icctittg that he has said too niuch>. that he niisup* 

derttcRpd the judge, or the judge hin^ revokes His 

Reposition from a principle orjusticey he is pu- 

pished as a reprobate. Tne natural consequence of 

this is, that men ^ill infirm a false testimony ra« 

:ther than ^pose themselves for their honesty to cer- 

lain punishment. 

The law seems to oblige tbe magistrate to be the 
enemy of the accused rather than his judge; it 
being left in the power of the magistrate to confront 
the evidence with the Accused or not, as he shall 
think proper. Amazing; 1 that so necessary a part 
of the procedure should oe left undetermined I 
A man being suspected of a crime, knowing that 
' he is denied the benefit of counsel, flies his coun- 
try; a step to which he is encouraged by every 
maxim of the law.' But be may be condemned in 
- his' absence, whether the crime be proved or not. 
Strange laws! ifaman be charged with owing a 
sum of money, bei(>re he can be condemned to pay 
the demand, it is required that the debt be proved ; 
but if his life be in question, he may be condemned 
by default^ without any proof of thecriinel Is 
money then of moi*e importance than life ? O ye 
judges and legislators! consult the pious Antoninus 
and the good Trajan : they suffered not the absent 
to 'be condemned. 

Do your laws then^allow thcr privilege of counsel 

to an extortioner or a fraudulent bankrupt, and 

Refuse it to one who may possibly be a very honest 

and honourable Aian ? If there ever was an instance 

. 1 of 
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of iimocenee hc\ng jmsdiRed by lAeam of 6ouil8eI» 
the law which deprives the kecased of that bein^ 
it evidently nnjusr. 

The parliament of Thoolouse hath a very siogu«< 
lar oiistom fdative to the validity of evidence. la 
other places, demi*proofs are adjnitted, which is a 
palpable absurdity, there being no such thing as 
demi-troth $ but at Thoalobse they admit of qupr^ 
ters and eighths of a proof* F(vr intts^noec an 
heaisaymay be oomidercd as a quarter, and an- 
other beamy, more vagve ilhan the former, as an 
eighth ; so that eight teavsays, which in fact aro 
lio other than cbe edio of a groundlen report, codm 
stinrte a fbU proof. ' 4h>on this priacJple it wa% 
that poor Galab was oonoeained ta the wheel. 

. ' . ■ ; "p 

PROOFS OF, A CRIME CONSIDERED. > 

The proofs of the crime being obtained and the 
^eftainty of it -detenrnaed, it is uecessary to allow 
the criminal time and means for his justification i 
but a time ao^hort as not to diminish that promp- 
titude of pfunishmenc which, it is certain, i» 
one of the most powerful means of preventingf 
crimes. A mistaken humanity may object to the- 
shortness of the time ; but the force of the objection 
will vanish if we consider that the danger of the 
innocent increases with the defects of the legislation. 
The time for enquiry and for justification should 
be fixed by the law^, and not by the judge, who,! 
in that .case, would become legislator. With regard 
to atrocious crimes, which are long remembered, 
when tliey are once proved, if the criminal have 
fled, BO time shouid be allowed $ but in Icks consi- 
derable and mors obscure crim(rs» a time should be 
.. VOL.IU. 2C fixed,' 
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fixedv after which the delinquent should be na 
lotiger uncertain of hit fate ; for, in the latter case* 
the length of time, in which the crime is almost 
ibrgotten, prevents the example of impunity, and 
allows the criminal to amend, and become a better\ 
member of society. 

General principles wiU here be sufficient, it being 
impossible to fix precisely the limits of time for any 
given legislation, or for any ^ciety in any particu* 
lax circumstance* I shall only.add,. that».in a na- 
tion willing to prove the iitiliiy- of iroderate punish" 
OMfnt, laws which,. accofding to the na^reofthe 
crime,, increase or diminish, tlic. time of enquiry am^ 
jjQstificatiDn, considering the imprisonment or the 
voluntary exile of thecitminal as a pisu-t of the: 
puni4)ment, will form an easy division of a small 
number of mild punishments for a great number of 
crimes. ' - . 

But it must be observed, the time for en^^uiry 
ind justification should not inene^ise in direct pro- 
portion to the atrociou$ne«* of crimes \ for the pro- , 
bability of such crimes having been committe'd is 
inversely as their atrocioosness. Therefore, the 
time for enquiring ought in some cases to be di- 
minished, and that for justification increasedi ct 
▼ice versa. Bfccstria^ 

FROOF, WHEK DIFFICULT. 

There are Sonne crimes which, though frequent 
jft 'society, are of difficult proof, a circumstance 
admitted, as equal to the probability of the inno- 
cence of the accused. But as the frequency oftbe&e 
crimes is not owing to their impunity so ntuch as to- 
other causes, the danger of their passing onpuaished 
i(of lessimportancei and therefore t^ time of ex- 

nmioatioa 



'^mination and pFTrscription maf t>e eqtiallf dfmi> 
uished. Thtse |>rin€i|>les ai'c different from 'those 
«oiTwnonly rt:«ivtrd 5 for it is in crimes fvjich are 
proved iwith the greatest difficulty, suth as adultery 
and sodomy, that presumptionsj half proofs, &c.) 
are admitted 4 as if a man could b« half innocent^ 
4M)d hilf gnilty : ^hat is, half punishable, and half 
absoliraKic. It is in these Qases that torture sfaoul4 
exercise it\ cruel power on the person of the ac* 
cusetl, the wilnetfen, aud even his whole family, as, 
iKrith unfeeling ind itfereiK-e, some civilians have 
taught, who pretend tu^dictate laws to nations. 

Adultery is a crime which, politically consi- 
dtrtd, owes- it*s extsftocetO'two causes : viz. per* 
niciotis law9, and the powerfu it attraction between 
the sexes. This attraction is similar in maliy cir» 
cumstanceii to gravity, the spring of motion in the 
universe. Like this, it is diminished by distance) 
one regulates the motion of the body, the other of 
the soul. ' But th^y dififer in one respect ; the force 
of gravity dicrea>es in proportion to the obstacles 
that oppose it ; the orher gathers strength and vi- 
gour as the obstacles im'rca>«. 

If I were speaking to nations guided only by the 
laws of nature, I would tell them, that tbere is a 
considerable difference between adultery and all 
other crfme^i.- A^dultery proceeds from an abus^ of 
that necessity which is constant and universal ia 
human nature ; a necessity anterior to the forma- 
tion of society, and, indeed, the fouuder of society 
tf&clf $ whereas all other crimes tend to the destruc- 
tion of society, and atisc from momentary passions^ 
and not from a natural necessity. It in ,the opinion 
of those who have studied history and mankind* 
that this necessity is constaatiy in the same degree 
in the kame climate, if this be true» unless, or» 

»C a latbcr. 
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fi9t jraoror, wgsN. x^imcu lt. 

mthtTt peroiffkMi9| mu$t aU. Uw». aad cuttonw be 
which tead tp diminiiih th« sum total of the eflBects 
of this pastion. Such laws would only burden one 
part of society wkh the additional necessities of the 
fithtti but, on the cfmtrary^ wise are the laws 
wbjchy foUoving the afiUural cour&e of the rivei> 
fimde the stream inro a number of equal branches, 
preyenting thus both sterility and inundation. 

Goojogal fidelity is always greater in proportion 
as marriages are nsore numerous and less difiicuU. 
But >vhen the interest or pride of iamilics, or pa^ 
ternal authof ity, not the inclination of the partieSy 
iinice the sexes, gallantry soon bceaks the slender 
ties, in spite of common moralists, who exclaim 
«g«iast; tbe effect, whilst they pardon the cause. 
4at these refltctioas are uas^lels to those who, living 
an tbe true religion, act from aublimer motivei, 
.irhkh correct the cteraal laws of nature. 

The act of adultery is a crime so iAst^ntaneoul, 
MO mysterious, aad so concealed by tbe veil which 
the kws themsekes have woven, r veil necessary, 
indeed, but so transparent as to heighten raihfr 
than conceal tbe charms of the object, the opportu- 
JiAticsi areso freqncBt, and the danger of discovery 
so eaaily avwided,. that it were tawik easier for the 
Jews to prsvctit this crime, than to punish it when 
oomnirlttted. 

To every crime whicb, from it*s nature, must 
-firequently remain unjraniabed, the punishment is. 
an iocentiye. Such is the nature of the ^uman 
mind, that iKlfiaslties, if not unaurmoiintable, nor 
too great for our natural indolence, embellish tbe 
chject and spur us oo to the pursuit. They are k> 
many harriers, that Con&ae the imagination to, tbe 
object,, and oblige us to consider it in every point 
of view* in this agitation, the miad naturally 

inclines 
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inclines aiid fixes itself to the mdst agreeable part, 
studiously avoiding every idea that might create 
disgust. 

The crime of sodomy, so severely punished by 
the taws, and for the proot* of which aie employed 
tortures which often triumph over innocence itself, 
ha-^ it^s source much less in the passions of man ia 
a free and independent state than in society and a 
slave. Ir is much Lss the effect of a satiety in plea^ 
sores than of that education which, , in order to 
make men useful to others, begins by making them 
useless to themselves. In those public seminaries^ 
where ardent youth are caret uily excluded from all 
commerce with the other sex, as the vigour of na- 
ture blooms it is consumed in a manner not only 
useless to mankind, but which accelerates the ap* 
proach of old age. 

The murder of bastard children is, in like man* 
ner, the effect of a cruel dilemma, in which a 
woman finds herself who has been seduced through . 
weakness or overcome by force. The alternative is, 
either her own infamy or the death of a being inca* 
pahlc of feeling the loss of life. How can she avoid 
preferring the last to the inevitable misery of herself 
and her unhappy infant f This best method of pre- 
venting this crime would be effectually to protect 
the weak woman fiom that tyranny which exagge- 
rates all vices that cannot be concealed under the 
cioak of virtue. Beccaria, 

Prosecutors. SeeTRiALB« 

PR0STITUTS8. 

In contemplating the case of these unhappy ft- 
males, it is impossible to avoid dropping a tear of 

»C3 pity. 
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mtf. Many of theniy pcfbaps, origtnaUy Nductd 
innt a state c^ innocence, whfie they were the joy 
and comfort of their unhappy parents — n»ar»v of 
them horn and educated to expect a better ute, 
until deceived by falsehood and vtllainy, they see 
their error when it is too late to recede. lit tkis s^- 
tuation, abandoned by tbeir relations and friends^ 
deserted by their seducers and at large upon the 
world, loatl>ed and avoided by those who formerly 
held then) tn estimation^ what are they to du ) la 
<he pcesent nnhappy state of tbings, they seem to 
have DO alternative, but to become the miserable 
instruments of promotit^g and practising that spe* 
iries of seduction and immorality of which they 
themselves were the victims** And what is the 
fiBsult ?— It fs pftiabie to rtlale. — ^They are com*, 
pelled of necessity to mingle with the abandoned 
herd who have long been practiwd in the walks of 
Infamy, and they too become speedily polluted and 
depraved. Oathi*, Imprecationar aiid obatene ian« 
guage, by degrees become famiUar to their ears* 
and necessity compels them toendure, and at length 
to imitate, and practise in their turn, upon the uor 
waty youth, who too easily falls into the snare. 
Thcis it is from the muftitudcs of those unhappj 

fcitoa)es» 



* It is in the first stage of. seduction, before the 
female mind becomes vitiated and depraved, tha^ 
Asylums' at# most useful. If persoaa in this un- 
happy situation bad it in their power to resort to a 
medium, whereby .they might Im& reconciled to their 
relations, wbile uncontaminated by th« vices at- 
tached to Gienerel Prostitution, numbers, who are 
now lost^> ttitght be saved vo society* Coiqulfoun^ 
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f«malf$» that a«emi>le now ha all parts of the town, 
that the morals of the youth are corrupted \ that 
unnecessary expences are incurred, and undue, and 
too often criininal, means are resorted to, for the 
p^rpo.<« of gratifying passions which, but for those 
temptations which constantly assail them in almost 
cyery street in the metropolis, would not have been 
thought of. Through this medium, apprentices, 
ckrks, and other persons in trust, are seduced from 
the paths of honestyr masters are plundered, and 
parents are afflicted} while many a- youth, who 
might have become the. pride of hi.s family, a com- 
fort to the declining years of his parents, and an 
ornament to society, exchanges a life of virtue and 
industry for the pursuits of the gambler, the 
swindler, and the vagabond. Nor is the lot of 
these poor deluded females less deplorable. Altho* 
some few of them may obtain settlements, while 
others bask for a while in the temporary sunshine 
oi ease and splendour, the major part end a short 
life in misery and wretchedness. 

What has becohie of the multitudes of unfortu- 
nate females, elegant in their persons and sumptu- 
ous in their attire, who were xeen in the streets of 
ihe metropolis and at places of public amusement 
twenty years ago? Alas ! could their progress be 
developed, and their^ ultimate situations or exit 
from the world disclosed^ it would lay open a cata- 
k>gue of sufferings and affliction, beyond what the 
most romantic fancy could depict or exhibit to the 
feeling mind. 

Exposed to the rude insults of the inebriated and 

' the vulgar, the im(>osition8 of brutal oiticers and 

iwatchmen, and to the chilling blasts of the night, 

during the most inclement weatlier, in thin apparel, 

partly in compliance with the fashion of the day, 

but 
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biit more frequently from the pawnbroker's shop 
rendering their necessary garments inaccessible, 
diseases, Where their unhappy vocation does not 
produce them, are generated. No pitying hand 
appears to help them in such situations. The feel- 
ing parent or relation is far off. An abandoned 
monster of the same sex, inured in the practice of 
infamy and seduc^on, instead of the consolation 
which sickness requires, threatens to turn the un- 
happy victim out of doors, when the means ofsnb- 
sistcnce are cut off, and the premium for shelter is 
no longer forth-coming ; or perhaps the unfeeling 
landlord pf a miserable half- furbished lodging af- 
flicts the poor 6nhappy female, by declarations 
equally hostile to the feelings of humanity, till, at 
length, turned out into the streets, she languishes 
and ends her miserable days in an hospital or a 
workhouse, or perhaps* perishes in some inhospita- 
ble hovel alone, without a friend to console her, 
or a fellow- mofUi to close her eyes in the pangs of 
dissolution. 

If no other argument could be adduced in favour 
of some arrangements calculated to stop the progress 
of female prostitution, compassion for the sufferings 
of the unhappy victims wquld be 'sufficient j but 
ether reasons dccur, equally poweYful, why this evil* 
should be controlled. 

To prevent it's existence, even to a considerable 
extent, in so great a metropolis as London, is as 
im'possible as to resist the torrent of the tides. It is 
an evil, therefore, which mUst be endured while 
human passions exist ; but it is at the same time an 
evil which^ may not only be lessened, but rendered 
k!^s noxious and dangerous to the peace and good 
•rder of society : it may be stript of it*s indecency, 
. 6 ' and 
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and alsq pf ^CQiisiderable portion of 4he d^gtr at- 
tached to it> to the youth of both sexes. .^ 

The lures for the seduction of youth passing 
along the streets in the course of their ordinary bu- 
siness may he prevented by a police applicable to 
this object, without either infringing, upon the 
feelings of hunianity or insulting distress ; and still 
more IS it practicable to remove the noxious irregu- 
larities wtuch are occasioned by the. indiscreet con- 
dtict and the shocking behaviour of women pf |he 
town and their still more blameable oaramour^i in 
openly insulting public morals, aixi rendering the . 
situation of modest women at once irksome and 
unsafe, either in places of public entertainment oc 
while passing along the most public streets of the 
metropolis, particularly in the evening. 

This unrestrained Lcence given to males and fe« 
males in the vvalks of prostitution was not known 
in forhner times at places of public resort, where 
there was at ieast an affectation of decency. To the 
disgrace, however, of the police^ the evil has been 
8unered to increase j and the boxes of the theatres 
often exhibit scenes which are certainly extremely 
offensive to modesty i and contrary to that decorum 
which ought to be maintained, and that protection 
to which the reKpectable part of the community, are 
entitled against indecency and indecorum, when 
their families, often composed of yoang females^ 
visit places of public resort. 

In this instance^ the enduring siich impropriety 
of conduct, so contrary to good moralsi marks 
strongly the growing depravity of the age. To fa- 
miliarize the eyes and ears of the innocent part of 
the sex to the scenes which are often exhibited in the 
theatres, is tantamount to carrying them to a school 
of vice and debauchery.— 

Vice 
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Vice IS a monster of such frightfuX mien. 
That to be hated needs biu to be seen j 
Yet seen too oft — familiar with her face. 
We first endare-— then pity — ^thcn embrace. 

' Fot the purpose of understanding more clearly by 
what means it is possible to lessen the evils arising 
from female prostitution in the metropolis, it may 
be necessary to view it in all it*s ramifications. 

In point of extait, it certainly exceeds credibili- 
ty ; but, although there are many exceptions, the 
great mass, .whatever their exterior may be, are 
mostly composed of women wha have been in a 
state of menial servitude, and of whom not a few^ 
fif-om the love of idleness and dress, with, in this 
case, the misfortune of good looks, have, partly 
from inclination, not seldom from previous seduc- 
tion and loss of character, resorted to prostitution 
as a livelihood. 

They are still, however, objects of compassion, 
although, under the circumstances incident to their 
situation, they cannot be supposed to experience 
those poignant feelings of distress, which are pecu- 
liar to women who have moved in a higher spherej 
and who have been better educated. 

The whole may be estimated as follows : 

, t. Of the class of well educated women, 
it is earnestly hoped the number does 
not exceed — — ' a,ooo 

«. Of the class comftosed of persons above 

the rank of menial servants, perhaps 3,000 

3. Of the class who may have been em- 
ployed as menial servants, or seduced 
in very early life, it is conjectured, in 
ail parts of the town, including Wap- 

ping 
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pin^ and the streets adjoining the- ri very 
there may not be less, who Jive wholly 
by prostitution, than •— « ^ 10,000 

25)0000 

. .Of those,' in different Tanks in sodetyv 
who live partly by prostitution, includ- 
ing the multitudes of loW . females who 
cohabit with labourers and others with- 
out matrimony, there, may be in all, in 
the metropolis^ about , — - r— %^oq^ 
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Total 50,000 



When ageneral survey is taken of tife metropob's, 
the great numbers among the higher and middle 
classes of life who live unmarried, the multitudes of 
young men yearly arriving at the age of puberty, 
(he strangers who resort to the metropolis, the sea- 
men and nautical labourers employed in the trade 
of the river Thames, who amount. at least to forty 
thousand, and the profligate state of society in vnl' 
gar life — the intelligent mind will soon be recon* 
ciled to the statement, which at first view would 
seem to excite doubts and require investigation. 

But whether the numbers of these truly unfortu- 
nate woown are a few thousands less or more is 'of 
no consequence in the present disciission, since it n 
beyond all doubt, that the evil is of a magnitude 
that is excessive, and imperiously caUs for a reme- 
dy.— Not, certainly, a reniedy against the pdssibi* 
lity of female prostitution^ for it has already been 
stated, that it is a misfortune that must be endured 
in large societies. All that can be attempted is,, to 
divest it of the faculty of extending it^s noxious in- 
flueoce beyond certain bounds^ and rutrain those 
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excesses and Indeeenci^ which have already been 
shewn to be so extremely noxious to society^ and 
uoavoidabiy^ proclucttre o/ depravity and crimes. 

Colquboutt, 

PUBLICATIOUSi IMMORAL AND INDfCERT. ■- 
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Nothing can exhibit in a stronger point of view 
the deficiency of the police system than the number 
of immoral books vvhich are published and cireulat- 
ed» and the -indecent prints Mhich are exhibited aind 
sold in the various streets of the metropolis, ail 
tending, in no inconsiderable degree, to the cor- 
ruptioft of morals. Let it once become a part of 
the functions of the proposed board of police to 
take cogniianoe of these abuses, and they will soori 
cease to convey that poison to young minds nhicb 
vkiniately leads to dissolute manners and loose con- 
duct tn the general intercourse of life. Ibid, 

The society for suppressing vice have frequently 
prosecuted the venders of indecent publications, 
and by tlieir laudable exertions this evil has been in 
a great measure remedied. Editor. 

PUBLIC GARDENS. 

The corruption of morals has been in a conside- 
rabie degree proaioted> not only by the assemblage 
of lewd and debauched company who have of late 
years crowded to public gardens, but also by the 
unrestrained licence which has been permitte<i in 
these places of amusement. This circumstance has 
not only called upon the magistrates to refufe the 
renewal of the licenses to several of the occupiers, 
lessees^ ancl proprietors, but it has precluded the 
more decent aiki respectable pact of the piibH^» in 

the 
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tiic micklle walks of life, fr6m what mlglit, MnSet 
proper regulations, be considered as an innocent 
a&d a desirable recreation for the inhabitants of arr 
^vef'grown metropolis^ Most of the riemainiug 
public gardens have of htt years fallen into disre- . 
pute* to the iiijory of the proprietors* who, under 
the present deficient system of police, have na 
means of protecting themselves against the conse- 
%ueneeA of those irregularities which operate pow-^ 
erfuily in diminishing the number of visitors, upon 
which their emolument depends. 

While profligate and debauched characters of 
both sexes find not only an easy access to these pla- 
ces of amusement, but also have permission to in- 
sult public moralsy by doing violence to the rules 
of decency and decorum, it is evident that they 
must gradually cease to be desirable as a recreation 
to the virtuous part of the community ; and there 
appears to be no remedy but by means of police 
regulations, prescribing proper rales, with officers 
appointed by the central board, for the purpose of 
carrying thtm into effect. Indeed, if such places 
of resort were Kven^ed only by the proposed central 
board, it might be productive of the greatest ad- 
vantagett; and they might be a fair sdur.ce of 
revenue for police purposes, to a certain moderate 
extent. Colqubom* 

PufPERS. See AtJCTIONBERS. 
PUNISHMENTS. 

What are, in general, the proper punishments 
for crimes ? Is the pku)»shment of death really use- 
ful,- or necessary for the safety or good order of so- 
ciety } Are tortures and tornier\c« consistent wtth 

a D justice. 
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josticfy or do they answer the end proposed by tlie 
Jaws? Which is the' best method of preventing- 
crimes? Are the •^ame punishments ^e<)tially ut»efuL 
at ail times ?-^These problems should be wired 
with that geometrical precision which the mist of 
sophistry, the seduction of eloquence, and the tuat* 
dity of doubts, are unable to resist. 
* It is evident, that the intent of punishments is 
not to torment a sensible being, nor to undo a 
crime already committed. Is it possible that tor-v 
ments and useless cruelty, the instrument of furiqa* 
fanaticism or the impotency of tyrants, can be au< 
thorized by a political body, which, so far frofft 
being influenced by passion, shpuJd be tbe cool 
moderator of the passions of individuals ? Can the 
groans of a tortur^^i wretch recal. the time past or 
reverse the crime he has committed .? 
. The end of punishment, therefore, is no other 
than to prevent the criminal from doing further in- 
jury to society, and to prevent others from commit 
ting the like offence. Such punishments, therefore^, 
and such a modt? of inflicting them, ought to be 
chosen, as w^ll make the strongest and most lasting 
impressions on the mimls of others, with th^ leai>C 
torment to the body. of the criminal. Beccaria. 

All punishments should be proportioned to the 
nature of the offence committed 9 and the legisla- 
tiire, in adjusting punishmenU with a view to the 
public good, ought, according to the dictates of 
sound* reason, to act on a comparison of the crime; 
under consideration with other offences injurious to 
society j and thus, by comparing one offence with 
another, to form a scale, or gradatipn, of punish- 
ments as nearly as possible consistent with the strict: 
rules of distributive justice. 

It is the triufuph of liberty, says the great Mon« 

tes^uieUy 



tesqoieo, when the criminal laws proportion punish- 
ments to the particular nature of each offence. It 
^ may be fwrthcr added, that when this is the case, it 
is aI>o the triumph of reason. 

In order to as(:crtain in what degree the public is 
injured or endangered by any crime, it is necessary 
to weigh well and dispassionately the nature of the 
offence, as it affects the community. It is through 
tftis medium that treason and rebellion are disco> 
Vcred tobe higher and more dangerous offences thart 
breaches of the peace by riotous assemblicN j as such 
riotous meetings are in like manner considered as 
more criminal than a private assault^ 

In punishing delinquents^ two objects ought to 
be invariably kept in view : 

1, The amendment of the delinquent. 

4. The example afforded to others. 
To which may be added, in certain cases* 

3. Ketribiition to the party injured. Colquboun. 

.PUNISHMENTS, ADVANTAGE OF IMMEDIATE. 

The more immediately after the commissioti of a 
crrnne a-ponishment is inflicted, the more just and 
Useful it will be. It will be more just, because it 
spares the crimma) the cruel and superfluous tor- 
ment of uncerts^inty, which increases hv proportion 
tolhe strength of his imagination and the sense of 
his weakness ; and because the privation of liberty, 
being a punishment, ought to be inflicted before 
condemnation but for as short a time as possible- 
Imprisonment, I say, being only the means of se- 
curing the person of the accused until he be tried ,^ 
condemned, or acquitted^ ought not only to be of 
as short duration, but attended with as little severi- 
ty, as possible. The time should be determined by 
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the necessary preparation for the trial, and the liglit 
of priority in the oldest prisoners. The confinement 
ought not to be closer than, is requisite to prevent 
his flight or his concealing the proofs of the crime ; 
and the trial should be conducted with all possible 
expedition. Can there be a more cruel contrast thaa 
that between the indolence of a judge and the pain- 
ful anxiety of the accused I the comforts and plea<» 
sures of an in.«ensible magistrate, and the filth and 
misery of the prisoner? In general, the degree of 
the punishment and the consequences of a crime 
ought to be so contrived, as to have the greatest 
possible effect on others, with the least possible 
pain to the delinquent. If there be any society in 
ifvhich this is not a fundamental principle, it is an 
unlawful society ; for mankind, by their union, orf- 
ginally intended to subject themselves to the least 
evils possible. 

An immediate punishment is more useful; be- 
cause the smaller the interval of time between the 
punishment and the crirtie, the stronger and more 
Usting Will be the association of the two ideas of 
crinoe and punishment ) so that they may be consi- 
dered, orve as the cause^ and the other as the una* 
voidable and necessary elfect. It is demonstrated* 
that the association of ideas is the cement which 
unites the fabric of the human intellect, without 
which pleasure and pain would be simple and inef- 
fectual sensations. The vulgar, that is,' all men 
who have no general ideas or universal principles, 
act in consequence of the most immediate and fami- 
liar associations ^ but the more remote and complex 
only present themselves to. the nninds of thoM who 
are passionately attached to a single object, or ta 
those of greater under (standing, who have acquired 
an habit of rapidly comparing together a number 

of 
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of oY)jcct9y and of forming a conclusion ; and the 
Tesuir, that is, the action in consequence, by these 
means becomes less dangerous and uncertain. 

It IS, then, of the greatest importance that thie 
purnshlnenf should sutxeed the crime as inimediate- 
}y as possible, if iwe intend that, in the rude minds 
of the multitude, the seducing picture of the ad* 
vantage ari>ing from the crime, should instantly 
awake the attendant idea of punishment. Delaying 
the punishment serves only to separate these two 
ideas, and thus affects the minds of the spectators 
rather as being a terrible sight than the necessary 
consequence of a crime, the horror of which should 
contribute to heighten thi idea of the punishment. 

There it another excellent method of strengthen- 
ing this important connection between the ideas of 
crime and punishment : that is, to make the pu- 
nishmcnt as analogous as possible to the natare of 
the crime, in order that the punishment may lead 
the mir.d to consider the crime in a different point 
of view from that in which it was placed by the flat- 
tering idea of promised advantages. 

Crimes of less importance are commonly ponished 
either in the obscurity of a prison, or the criminal 
IS transported, to give by bis slavery an example to 
societies which he never offended $ an example abso- 
lutely useless, because distant from the place where 
the crime was committed. Men do not, in general, 
commit great crimes deliberately, but rather in a 
sudden gust of passion $ and they commonly look 
on the punishment due to a great crime as remote 
and improbable. The public punishment, there* 
fore of small crimes will make a greater impression^ 
and, by deterring men from the smaller, will effec- 
tually prevent the greater. Beccaria, 

IDS rVNISB-* 
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PUNISHMlNTSi CORFOfLAt.. 

In Germany» punisUtncnt is inflicted wit^ a whip« 

r6«ii or stiffk, pubiiclyi on tht criminal ; tlie dc- 

' grtt of punishment, within one hundred Ja&heser 

strokes at onetime^ depends ohn the sound prndencc 

of the judge. See Chain. 

FVNISHMENrs, IMPARTIAL. 

What puniiihments shaii be ordained for the M- 
hUSf whose privileges make so great a part of the 
laws of nations ? I do not mean to enquire whe- 
ther the hereditary distinction between nobles and 
commoners be useful in any government or necefssa*- 
ry in a monarchy \ or whether it be true that they 
form an intermediate power, of use in moderating 
the excesses of both extremes ; or whether they be 
not rather slaves to theirovwn body and to otliersa 
confining within a very small •circle the natural ef- 
fects and hope^ of industry » like those little fruitful 
spots scattered here and there in the sandy deserta 
of Arabia; or whether it be true that a subordina- 
tion of rank and condition is inevitable or useful in 
society.; and» if so« whether this subordinadon 
should not rather subsist between individuals than 
particular bodies, whether it should not rather cir* 
culate through the ^hote body politic than be coft» 
lined to one parr, and,, rather than be perpestaal» 
should it not b|e incessantly produced and destroyed 
-—be thest as they may, I assert that the punish* 
ment of a nobleman should in no wise differ from 
that of the lowest member of society. 

Every lawful distinction, either in honoOrs 6r 
riches, supposes previous equality, founded on thd 
4awsy 9a which all the members of society are con- 
sidered 



sidtrtfil u Mttf e({t»l!y dependent. We ihdald 
suppose that meii) in renouncing their natural dc9« 
pottsoi) iaid) *' The wisest and most industrious 
nong u« sboutd obtain the greatest honours, and 
las dignity shall descend to his posteritf. The for* 
tlinate and- happy may hope far greater honours, 
but let him not therefore be less afraid than others 
of violating these cdnditioiis on which he is exalt- 
ed.** It is true, indeed, that no such decrees were 
CTer made in a general diet of mankind, but they 
ekist in the invariable telations of things i nor do 
they destroy the advantages which are supposed to 
be produced by the class of nobles, but pi event the 
iaconvraiences $ and they make the laws rcspecta* 
ble, by destroying the hopes of impunity. 

It may be objected, that the same* punishment 
inflicted on i nobleman and a plebeian becomes re- 
ally different, from the difference of their edoea« 
tion, and fr6m the infamy it reflects on an illuvtri- 
ous family. But piinishnients are to be estimated 
not by the sensibility of the criminal, but by the 
jttjury done to society ; which injury is augmented 
by the high rank of the offender. The precise 
equality of a punishment can never be more than 
external, as it is in proportion to the degree, of sen- 
sibi}i[ty, which differs in every individual. The 
infamy of an innocent family may be easily oblite- 
rated by tokens of favour from the sovereign, and 
forms have always more influence than reason on 
the gaaing multitude. Beccariai 

PUNISHMENTS, MEASURE OF. 

' • ( 

There are two circumstances which ought also to 
be minutely considered in apportioning the measure 
ot puhishment i th» immorality of the action, aad 
it'U evil tendency. Nothing 
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Nothin|^ contributes in- -a greater decree to de-- 
prave the minds of the people than the little regard* 
which hws pay to moraiity ; by inflicting more se- 
vere punishments^ on offenders who cominit, what 
may be termed* political crimes^ atid crimes againat' 
property, than on those who violate religion and 
virtue; » ' 

When we are taught, for instance, by the mea*> 
sure ot punishmrnty that it is cdosidered by the law 
as a greater crime to coin a sixpence than t^ kill our 
father or mother, nature and reason revolt against 
the ptoposition. 

In offences which are considered by the legisla*' 
ture as merely personal, and not in the class of 
public wrongs, the di&propoFtion of punishment is 
extremely shocking. 

If, for example, a personal assault is committed 
of the most cruel, aggravated, and violent, nature, 
the offender is seldom punished in any other man- 
ner than by iine and imprisonment \ but if a delin* 
quent steals from his neighbour secretly more than 
the value of twelvepence, the law dooms him to. 
death ; and he can suffer no greater punishment, ^ 
except the ignominy exercised on his dead body, if 
he robs and murders a whole family. Some private 
wrongs of a flagrant nature are even passed over 
with impunity. The seduction of a married woman,, 
the destruction of the peace and happiness of famis. 
)ies, resulting H'om alienating a wife's affecrions,. 
and defiling her person, is not an offence punisha* 
ble by the criminal law ; while it is death to rob the 
person who has suffered this extensive injury of a 
trifle exceeding a shilling.. Colquboun, 

PUNISHMENTS, MILDNESS OF. 

Crimes are more effectually prevented by the cer- 

taintjr 
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•mty J:han the ttretity of puilishmefit. 'Hence, in 
• magistrate, the necessity of vigilance, dnd m a 
judge, of iipulacabilfty ; which, that it triay be* 
tome an useful virtne, should be joined tb a mild 
legislation. The certainty of a small punishment 
will make a stronger impression than the fear of 
•ne more severe, if attended with the hopes of es^ 
caping $ for it is the nature of mankind to be terrt • 
^ed at the aippfoach of the smallest inevitable evil $ 
mhiUt hope, the best gift of heaven, bath tl)e power 
cf dispelling the apprehension of ^ greater, espe* 
ctally if supported by examples of impunity too trc- 
%ueiitly afforded r Beccariak 

'Laws are the conditiont tinder which men, natu- 
vally independent, united themselves in society. 
Weary of Jiving in a continual state of war, and of * 
tnjoying a liberty which became of little value» 
£rom the uncertainty of it*s duration, they sacrificed 
one part of it, to enjoy the rest in peace and secu- 
rity. The sum of all these portions of the liberty 
«f each indif idual constituted the sovereigfity of ft 
satiun, and was deposited in the hands of the sOve- 
leign, as the lawful administrator. But it was not 
sumcient only to establish this deposit \ it was also 
necessary to defend it from the usurpation of each 
individual, who will always endeavouf to take away 
from the mass, not only his own portion^ but to 
encroach on that of others. Some motives, there* 
fore, that strike the senses were necessary to prevent 
the despotism of each individual from plunging so- 
ciety into it's former chaos. Such motives are th^ 
Eunishments established against the infractors of the 
kW5« Motives of this kind are necessary \ because 

experience 
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experience shews tliat the multitade adopt no estate 
bliiJied frinciple of conduct ; and because society it 
prevented from approaching to that dissolution to 
which, as well as all other parts of the physical and 
moral world, it naturally tends, only by motive) 
that are the immediate objects of sense, and which, 
being continually presented to the m'md, are suffi" 
cient to counterbalance the eiTccts of the passions of 
the individual which oppose the geneYai good. Nei* 
ther the power of eloquence northesublimest truths 
are sufficient to restrain, for any length of tixne» 
those passions which are excited by the iiv-cly iiu« 
pressions of present objects. Ibid, . t 

FVNISHUBNTS9 PECUNIART. 

There was a time when all punisliments were 
pecuniary. . The crimes of the subjects were the 
inheritance of the prince. An injury done to soci- 
ety was a favour to the crown ; and the sovereiga 
and magi^traies, those guardians of the public se'> 
cuiity, were interested m the violation of the laws. 
Crimes were ti^d at that time in a.court of exche- 
quer, and the cause became a ciVil suit between the 
person accused and the crown. The magistrate then 
had- other powers than were nece.»>6ary for the public 
welfare, and the criminal suffered other punish- 
mei^tsthan the necessity of example required. The 
judge was rather a collector for the crown, an agent 
for the treasury, than a protrctor and minister of 
the laws. But, according to this system, for a man 
to confess himself guilty was to acknowledge, him- 
self a debtor to the crown; whidi was, and is at 
present, the effects continuing after the causes have 
ceased, the intent of all criniinal cau!ies. Thu$i the 
criminal who refuses to confess his crime, thoi^gh 

convicted 



convicted by the nnofit uifdoiibted pro6fs» will suf- 
fer a less puDJsbment than if he had confessed ; and 
he will not be put to the torture to 9hllge hint to 
confess other crimes which he might have commit- 
ted, as be has not confessed t^e princ)f>al. ' But the 
Confession being o;)ce obtained, the judge becomes 
master of his body, and, torments him. with a stu- 
died formality, in order .to squeeze out of him all 
the profit possible* Confeisioni then, is allowed 
to hp a convincing proof, especially yvhen obtained. 
by the force of toiture; at the same time that an 
extra-judicial confession, when a man is at easeand 
under no apprehension, is not sufficient for his con- 

Ali enquiries which may setve to clear up the 
fact, but which may weaken the preteinsions. of the 
Y:rown, are excluded. It was not from compassion 
to the criminal, or from considerations of humani- 
ty, that tormtnts were sometimes spared, but out 
of fear of losing (hose rights which at prei-ent ap- 
pear chimerical and inconceivable. The judge be- 
comes an enemy to the accused, to a wretch a prey 
to the horrors of a dungeon, to torture, to death, 
and an uncertain futurity, more terrible than all : 
he enquires not into the. truth of the fact, but the 
nature of the crime; he lays snares to make him 
convict himself j. he fears lest he should not succeed 
in finding hina guilty, and lest that infallibility 
i^hich every, man arrogates to himself should be 
called in que$tipn. It is in the power, of the magis- 
trate to determine what evidence is sufficient to send 
a man to. prison $ that be may be proved innocent, 
he must first be supposed, guilty. .This is what is 
called an qfensive prosecution; and such are all 
criminal proceedings, in the present century, in all 
parts of our polUhed Buiopei Th^ tlrue pro^iccutioa 
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fir i/tfirmati0fit that it, an impaitid jentiairy iei» 
the factt thatvrhith reason prescribes, whidi mUl- 
taiy laws adopt, and which A.rabian despotism at* 
lows in suits of one subject agatmt another, is venr 
little practised iii any courts of justice. What k 
labyrinth of absurdities ! absordities whick wiH ap^ 
pear incredible to happier posterity. The philoso- 
pher only will be able to read in tne nature of nnn 
the possibility of there ever having been such a 
system. M/« 

PUNISHMENTS, RULES RELATIVE TO« 

Towards accomplishing the desirable objeet of 
perfection in a criflimal code, every wise legislature 
will have it in conteinplatioB rather topiretwnt than 
to punish crimes $ that, in the chastisement gWen^ 
the delinquent a&y be restored to society as an usc^ 
ful member. 

This purpose may possibly be best effected by the 
adoption of the fcdlowing general rules. 

1. That the statute km should accu lately ex« 
plain the enormity of the oiEence forbidden ; and 
that it's provisioiis should be clear and explicit, re^ 
suiting from a perfect knowledge of the subject $ 
fio that justice may not be defeated in the execution^ 

2. That the ponishmtnts shottld be proportioned 
and adapted, a^ nearly »s possible, to the different 
degrees of offences ; with a proper attention also to 
the various shades of enormity wbitb may attach to 
certain crimes. 

3. That persQns prosecuting, or compelled so to 
do, should not only be indemni^ed from expence^ 
but also that reparation should be made for lossca 
sustained by the injured" p!iviy> in all cases where it 
oen be obtained £rom chi; labonp or psoperty otf fhf 
delinquent, 4- T"^^^ 
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4. That sarhfaetiDii shoule be m«d« tp the state 
for the injury done to the community by disturbing 
the peace and violating the purity of society. 

Poikicai 'la«v» which are repugnant to the law of 
nature and reason ought not to< be adopted. The 
Gbjmciis above-mentioned seem to include all that can 
be necessary for the attemioo of lawgivers. Colqw* 

Tfaosc injuries which affect the honqur, that is* 
l^atjnst portiqn of esteem which evety citizen has 
a right to expect from others, should be punished 
with infamy. Infamy is a mark of the public dis* 
approbation, which deprives the object of all con^ 
fiiideration in the eyes of his fellowrcitizens, of the 
qMfidcnce of his country, and of that fraternity 
which e)[ists between men»ber» of the same society. 
This is. not always in the power of the laws; It is 
necessary that the infamy inflicted by the laws 
(diould be the same witbthat which resohs from the 
rekltionft of things, from uiiiversal morality , orfrooi 
that particular systen», adopted by the nation and 
the laws, which governs the opinions of the vulgar. 
If, on the contrary, one be different from the other« 
^hher. the laws will no longer be respected, or t)^^ 
received notions of morality and probity will va- 
nish, in spite of the declamations of moraliitSi 
wcbich are always too weak «o r(;$i&t the forcie of 
example. ff we declare those actions infamous 
which are in themselves indifferent, we lessen the 
infamy of those which ai^e really infamous. 

The punishment of infamy should not be too 
frequent, for the power of opinion grows weaker 
by repetition \ tior should it be inflicted on a num^ 
ber of persons at the same time, for the infomy of 
many retolns tts^lf into the infamy of none. Bee* 

. 2 fi > PUNISH- 
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PVNISRMEin'8> SETIKirr Of. 

If ptinishaients be veiy severe, men are naturally 
led to the perpetration of other crimesiy to avttid the 
puhishiAent due to the first. The couDtries and 
tkxits most notorious for severity of panishmentf 
Here always tho»e in which the most bloody and in* 
human actions and the most atrocious crimes were 
committed ; for the hand of the iegi«ia(tor and the 
assassin were directfd by the same spirit of ferocity 
which, on the throne, dictated laws or iron to slaves 
and savages, and in private instigated the subject 
to sacrifice one tyrant to make room for another. 

In proportion as ponishments become more crueU 
the minds of men, as a fluid rises to the same 
height with that which iurrounds it, grow harden- 
ed aiid insensible ; and the force of the pas»ons 
still coMinu^ng, in the space Oif an hundred yeati 
the wheel terrifies no more than formerly the prision. 
That a punishment may produce the effect requined* 
it is su'fliicicnt that'the evil itoccasiohs should exCccd 
the good expected from the crime^ including in the 
calculation the certainty of the punishment and the 
privation ' of the expected advantage. All sevtfity 
beyond this is superfluous, and, therefore, tyranm* 
cal. X u 

Men regnlate their conduct by the reptfitedif^ 
pressipn of evils they know, and not by those witli 
which they are unacqAiajnted. Let us, for exailri* 
pie, suppose two nations, in one of which the great- 
est putiishment is perpetual slavery, and in the other 
the wheel: I say that both will inspire the samt 
degree of terror, and that there can be no reasons 
for increasing the punishments of the flrst which ar* 
not. equally valid for augmenting those of the se> 
cond to more lasting and more ingenious mod^s of 

' . tor- 
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tormentrngf, and ito on to the most exquisite refine* 
ments of a science too well known to tyrants. 

Thtre are yet two other * consequences of cruel 
punishments, which counteract the purpose of their 
institution, which was to. prevent crimes. The first 
arises from the impossibility of establishing an exact 
proportion between the crime and the punishment ; 
for though ingenious cruelty hath greatly multi- 
plied the variety of torments, yet the human frame 
can wiflFer only to a certain degree, beyond which 
it is impossible to proceed, be the enormity of the 
crime ever so great. - The second consequence is 
impunity. Human nature is limited no ie^s in evi] 
than in good. Excessive barbarity can never be 
more than temporary, it being impossible that it 
should be supported by a permanent system of le* 
gislation; for it the laws be too cruel, they must 
be altered, or anarchy and impunity will succeed. 
* Is it possible, without shuddering with horror^ 
to read in history of the barbarous and useless tor* 
ments that were coolly invented and executed. by 
' men whQ were called sages ? Who does not tremble 
at the thoughts of thousands of wretches whom their 
misery, cither caused or tolerated by the laws, 
which favoured the few and outraged the many, 
bad forced in despair to return to a state of nattre, 
or accused of impossible crimes, the fabric of ign(^ 
ranee and superstition, or guilty only of having 
been faithful to their own principles — who, I say, 
can, without horror,, think of their being torn to 
. pieces, with slow and studied barbarity, by men 
endow'ed with the same passions and the same UeU 
ings ? — a delightful .spectacle to a fanatic multi« 
tilde I 

The useless profusion of punishments, which has 
ttevermadc men better, indiicesmc to enquire whe« 

1 £ 2 ther 
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times by two^ for the space of twenty-four hours* 
For the second offence, his bre^d is given to the 
poor, and he receives two or three hundred bat^ti* 
nadoes on hh feet, sometimes on his back ; after- 
wards, they put his head throug^h a hole in a large 
board loaded with lead, and force him to walk 
through the principal streets, until he is aim st ex« 
hansted. If he survives this, and commits a third 
oiFence, he is beheaded. 

PUNISHMENTS, VARIOUS, OP DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 

Lewis IX, king of Fraticc, who, for hi^ virtne^t 
was numbered among the saints, made a law cigainsC 
blasphemers. He condemned them to a, new punish- 
ment : their tongues were pit reed with a hot iron. 
It was a kind of retaliation, the sinning mcinbec 
suffering the punishment. But it wa« somewhat 
difficult to determine what was blasphemy. Expres* 
sions frequently escape from a man in a passions 
from joy, or even in converKation, which are meicly 
expletives, such as the sela and the *vab of the He* 
breiys, the pol and the adepal of the Latins, as also 
** per deos immortales," an expre>sion frequently 
used without the lea$t intention of swearing by the 
'immortal gods. 

The wordswhich are called oaths and blasphemy 
are commonly vague terms which may be variously 
interpreted. The law by which they are punished 
seems to be founded on that of the Jews, which 
says, " Thou shalt not take the name^of the Lord 
thy God in vain." The .best commentators -a re of 
opinion, that this commandment relates to perjury; 
and there is the more reason to' believe them right, 
AS the word sbaijff which is translated '< in vain/* 

a £ 3 properly 
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properly sij^nifies perjurj. No# what analogy caii 
there be between perjury and cabs de dios^ cadebh^ 
sarngbUu^ 'oentrebleu, corpodidiOf ^c.f 

It was customary with the jews to swear by the 
life of God, *« as the Lord liveth :*' the phrase was 
common, so that it was lyhg in the tiame of God 
that was forbkiden. 

' Philip Augastusy in iiSi, oondeaincd the nobi. 
]ity who should pronounce the words which aresofta 
ened in the terms tetebku, 'vintrebUUf corbieu, sa^- 
bleUf to pay a fine, and the plebeians to be drowned. 
The first part of this law seems puerile, the latter 
abominable. It was. an outrage to nature to drown 
«ne man for a crime for whicii another paid a few 
penee of the money of those times. '80 t4iat thh 
law, like many others, remained unexecuted, espe- 
cially when the king was excommunicated, and his 
, kingdom interdicted, by Pope Celestine II i. 

St. Lewis^ transported with zeal, ordered tndis*' 
eriminately, that whosoever should pronounce frhcsa 
indecent words should have hts tongue bored or bis 
upper lip cut oflp. A citizen of Paris having sufk 
fered this pimishment, complained to Pope Inno" 
cent IV. This pontiff remonstrated to the kingi 
that the punishment was too greitt for the erime \ 
which> however, had no effect upon his majesty* , 
Happy had it been for mankind if the popes had 
never affected any other sopertority over kings. 

The ordinance of Lewis XIV says, •* Those wlw 
shall be convicted of having sworn by or blaspfaenffd 
the holy name of God, of his most holy mother, ot 
hi his saints, shall, for the first offence, pay ^ fine $ 
for Che second^ third, and fearth* a d6uble^ t^iplei 
and quadruple, fine } for the #fth, shall be put ia 
the stocks; for the sixth, shall stand In the pilkxry 
and lose his upper lip j for the sev«ncb> sbtll Imvt 
his tongue cut out.** This 
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This law appeurt to be homtne wnd jiisty as it 
mflicts a erne] punisMnenr only on a sevenfold fc» 
petition, which <an hardly be presamed. 

But with regard to more atrocious pto&nationii 
which are called sacrilege, the criminal ordinanct 
mcntioiM cmly robbing of churches : it takes no Ho- 
tiee of public impieties, perhaps because ^ey were 
not supposed to happen, or were t6ar difficult td 
specify^ They are left, therefore^ to the discretion 
of the judge} anil yet nothing ought to be left to 
discretion* 

In such extraordinary cases, how is the judge to 
act } — He shoaid consider the age of the offender^ 
the nature and degree of his offence, and.particu- 
' brty the necessity of a public example. If the law 
does not expressly say that such a crime shall bo 
^ni^hed with death, what judge shall think biin^ 
self authorised to pron6unct: that sentence t If tlld 
law be silent, and, nevertheless, a punishment be rc>' 
qvifed, the judge ought certainly, without hesita*' 
tion, to decree the least severe, because he i& ki 
nan* 

Sacrilegious' profanations are never coiimiitt^ 
except by young debauchees. Wonld yon pahisli 
them as severely as if they had mur<iered a brother^ 
Their youth pleads in their favour. They are not 
suffered to dispose of their possessions, because they 
are supposed to want maturity of jndgment sulH-* 
. ttent to foresee the consequences of an imprudend 
transaction : is it not therefore natural to suppose 
that they are incapable of foreseeing the conse^ 
quences of their' impiety ? 

Would yoU treat a wild yourig man who, in hie 
^htenzy, had profaned a sacred image, without 
stfcaling it, with the same rigour that you punished 
n Britivillicniy who poisoiicd lus father and his whole 
femiiy? There 
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There is no law against the unhappy youth** aod 
rou are determined to make one that shall Mndeoiii 
lim to the severest punishment. He deserved chas- 
- tisement ; but did he deserve such excruciating tor- 
ture, and thcfmost horrible death ? 

But he had offended God !-— True, most grieT- 
ously. Imitate God in your proceedings against 
him. If he be penitent, God. forgives htm. Im* 
'pose -a penance, and let him be pardoned. 

A calvinist teacher who, in certain provinces, 
preaches to his flock, if he be delected, is punished 
with death ; and those who have given him a sup* 
^ per or a bed are sent to the gallies for life. 

In other countries, if a Jesuit be caught preach* 
ing, he is hanged. Is it tp avenge God that this 
cahrinist and this Jesuit are put to death f Have 
both parties' built upon the following evangelicail 
law—*' If he neglect to hear !he church, let him be* 
tnito thee as an heathen man and a publican V But 
the evangelist does not order that this heathen and. 
this publican should be hanged. 

Or h;ive they built on this passage in Dcuterono** 
my. << If among you a prophet arise, and that 
which he hath said come to pass, and he saith unto 
you. Let us follow strange gods ; and if thy bro- 
ther, or thy son, or thy wife, or the friend of thy 
heart, say unco thee, Come, let us follow strange 
gods;. let them be straig(itways killed : strike thou 
first, and all the people after thee ?'* But neithtsv 
this Jesuit nor the calvinist said unto you, Comcs 
Ut us follow strange gods. 

The counsellor Deboiirg, the monk Jehan Chaur 
vin, name<l Calvin, the Spanish physician Servetiis, 
the Caiabrian Gentilis, all worshipped t,be same 
God ; and yet the president Minard caused coun- 
sellor Dubourg to be burnt> and Dubourg^s friends 

cftu&ed 



mtw^ prakleDt MSnard to bt assassmatfcdl ; * JeB»fi 
Caivin caoM the physician Servetus to be roaitedi 
9«d bad likei^ise th« consoiatien to be a principal 
mtBM of bfingiag the Calabriaii Gentiiis to the 
^lock J afid the snccfssots of Jehftn GaWin burnt 
Anthony. Was it reason, or piety, or jostice^ that 
committed these murders ? 

This history of Anthony is one of the most sin* 
gvliir which the annftls of phrenay hath preserved. 
' He was bom at Britfu in Xorrain» of catholic pa^ 
xentS) and he was educated by the Jesuits at Pont<t 
ii'Mousson* The preacher Fcri engaged him in 
the protestatit religion at Mcts. HaviiHg returned 
to Naftcyt he was prosecuted as a heretic, and, had 
lie, not been saved by a friend, would certainly have 
been himged. He fled for refuge to Sedan, where^ 
being taken For a papist, he narrowly escaped assa» 
sination. 

' Seeing by what strange fatality bis life was not in 
aafety either among (Papists cft protestants, he went^ 
to Venice, and turned Jew* He was jxnitively per* 
awkledy even to the last momentsor his life, that 
th^ reiigion of the jews was the oiily true religion j 
for that if it yvas once true, it must always be so. 
The Jews did not circmricise him^ for fear of 
offending the state -,- but he was no less internally a 
jew. He now went to Gtncyskf where, concealing 
bis faith, he becaiije a preacher^ was president to 
the college, and finally what is called a minister. 
-. The perpetual combat in his breast between the 
religion of Calvin, which he was obliged to preacb, 
tend that of Moses, which was the only religion he 
believed, produced a long illness. He became me- 
lancholy, and at last quite mad, crying aloud that' 
he was a jtw. The ministers of the gospel canne to 
visit htm» and endeavonred to bring him to him- 
self $ 
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8flf 5'but lie answered,' " That tie at^oted Ii6n*1^tit 
the God of Israel ; that it was'impossi1)le for God 
to change j th^r God rould never have given a law, 
and inscribed it with his ovvn hand, with an inten< 
tion that it should be abolished.'* He spoke against 
-Christianity, and afterwards retracted all he had 
said, and even wrote his confession of faith, to es** 
cape puni^ihment ; but the unhappy persuasion of 
his heart would not permit 'him to sign it. Th« 
, council of the city assembled the clergy, to'con^ilt 
what was to be done with the unfortunate Anthp- 
ny. The minority of these clergy were of opinion 
that they should have compassion on him, and ra- 
ther endeavour to cure his disease than punish him; 
The majority determined that he' should be burnt |' 
and he was burnt. This transaction is of the yea^ 
163*. 

The tragical end of Simon Morin is not less hor» 
rible than that of poor Anthony. It was amidst the 
feasting, pleasures, and gallantry, > of a brilliant 
court — it was even in the trmes of the greatest lU 
centiousness, that this unfortunate madman* was 
buint at Paris, in the year 1663. Imagining that 
he had seen visions, he carried his folly so far as to 
believe that he was sent from G;od, and that he was 
incorporated with Jesus Christ. <* 

The parliament very wisely condemned him' to 
be confined in a mad-house. What was very re^ 
markable, there happened to be confined in thfe 
same mad-house another fool, who called himself 
God the Father. Simon Morin was so struck with 
the folly of his companion, that he acknowledged ' 
|iis own, and appeared for a time to have recovered 
his senses. He declared his repentance, and, un- 
fortunately for himself, obtaiged his liberty. 
Sometime after> he relapsed into his former non- ■ 

sense* 
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•ei|fe». tndk began to dogmattK. His unliappy de»* 
tiny brought him acquainted with St. Sorijn Des* 
maretsV who for some months was his friend, but 
who afterwards, from jealousy, became his most 
cruel persecutor. 

This Desmarels was no less a visionary than Mo- 
rin. His first follies, indeed, were innocent. He 
printed the tragi-cpmedies of Erigorie and Mirame, 
with a translation of the Psalms y the romance of- 
Ariane and the poem of Qlpvis, with the othce of 
the holy virgin turned into verse. Helikewise pub- 
lished dithyrambric poems, enriched with ipvectives 
against Homer and Virgil. From this kind of fol- 
lies he proceeded to others of a more serious nature. 
He attacked PortKoyal, and, after confessing that 
be had perverted some w6men to atheism, he com- 
menced prophet. He pretended that God had givegi 
him, with his own hand, the key to the treasure of 
the Apocalypse; that, with this key he .would rer 
form the whole world, and that he should command 
an army of an hundred and forty thousand men 
against the jansenist^. 

Nothing conid have. been more reasonable and 
nu^re just, than to have confined him in the same 
plfice vvith Simoff Morin i but can it be believed 
that- he found credit with the Jesuit Annat, the 
king*8 confessor? whom he persuaded that this 
poor Simon Morin would establish a sect almost as 
dangerous as the jansenists themselves. In short, 
carrying his infamy so far as to turn informer, he 
obtained an order to seize the person of his rival. 
Shall I tell it ?— Simon Morin was condemned to be 
burnt alive ! 

In conducting him to the stake, there was found 
in one of his stockings a paper, in which he begged 
forgiveness of Qod for ail his mors. This ought 
i ' - to 
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to hurt saved liim $ but m^-^Im set^Miidk warcmr- 
fymcif and he was executed, without mevcfi M- 

No chri^iftiv eiftfieror beC^re the tyrant Maxim as 
ever thought of condemning a man to punishmetit 
merelj for pomts of controversy. It i« true, indeed , 
that t-wo $pani.4i bishops pursued to death the Pns- 
ciKaiii&ts vender MaxinKi*( ; but it Is also tnie lliajt 
this tyrant was wiHing to gratify the reigning piurty 
with the blood Of Heretics. Barbarity and justice 
were to him indifFerenr. Jealous of Theodosiusy a 
Spaniard like himself, he endeavoured ro deprive 
htm of the empire of the east^ as he had already 
obtained that of the west. Theodosius was hared 
for bis cruelties ) but he had found the means of 
gaining to his party the heads of the church. Mas- 
nnuB was willmg to display the same zeal, and to 
attach the Spanish bishops to his fa^tioti. He ftift- 
tered both the old and the new re^gion ; be wa» as 
treacherous as inhuman, as indeed were all these 
who at that time either pt«tended to or obtained 
empif-e. That vast part of the wOrld was tbcU ge- 
verned like Algiers at present. Effipetx)cs were cre- 
ated and dethroned by the military power, and 
were often chose from among nations that were re* 
puted barbarous. I'heedosius of>posed to bis com*- 
petitor other barbarians froni Scythia. He filled 
the army with Goths, and surprised Alaric, thci 
conqueror of Rome; . In this herribie confusion, 
each endeavoured to strengtben his party by every 
means in his power. 

Maximus having caused the Emperor G rattan, 
the colleague of Thtodosius, to be assassinated at 
Lyons, meditated the d<n>trnction of Valeminiftu the 
Gecond, who« during his iafancy, had been named 
suaxssor to GraCfan* He assembled' ai Treves a 
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^w^tful araiy> composed of Gaols and GeranaiM. 
'iu caused tvoops to be levied in Spain $ when two 
Spanish bishops, Idjicio and Ithacns, or Itacius» 
both men of credit, came and demanded of him the 
bjood of Prlscilian and all his adherents, who were 
of opinion that souls were emanations from God» 
that the Trinity did not. contain three 'hypostases, 
.and, moreover^ they carried their sacrilege so far 
«s to fast on Sundays. Maximus, half pagan, half 
christian, soon perceived the enormity of these 
' -crimes^ The holy bishops, Idacio and Itactus, ob- 
tained leave to torture Priscilian and his accom* 
ipHces before they were put to death. They wert 
-both present, that things might be done according 
to order} and they returned ble^ing God, and 
.numbering Maximus^ the defender of the faith, 
among the saints, fiut Maximus, being afterwards 
defeated by Theodosius, and assassinated at the 
feet of his conqueror, had not the good fortune to 
:be:€aAonised. 

I It is proper to observe, that Saint Martin, Bi- 
shop of Tours, who was really a good man, soli« 
.cited the pardon of Priscilian j but being himself 
accused of heresy by the bishops, he returned to 
Tours for fear of the torture at Treves. 

As to Priscilian, he had the consolation^ after 
he was. hanged, of being honoured by his sect as a 
martyr. His fe?ist was celtbrated, and would be 
celebrated stillj if there were any Priscilianists re- 
maining. 

This example made the entire church tremble'; 
but it was soon after imitated and surpassed. Pris- 
cilianists had been put to death by the sword, the 
h<alt;er, and by lapidationb A young lady of quali- 
ty, suspected to have fasted on a Sunday, was, at 
vBoutdeaux, ^nJy stoned to death. T hese punish* 
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dppctitd too mild { it fipas prawtti (htt Goi 

tvquircd th«t heretics should be routed alive The 
^remptory «rguinent in support of this ophiioft 
wU| thu trod punishes them in that maniier in the 
jiext world) and that tnrj prince^ or his refireaco* 
tative» even down to a petty constaUe» is the ioiage 
Af God in this sublunary world. 

On this principle it was, that, all over Europe, 
thty burnt witches anc( sorcerers, who were mani» 
fatly under the empire of the d«vil, and also liet^ 
fodox christians, who were deemed still more cr>* 
jninal and dangerous. 

It is not certainly known what was the crime of 
tho«e priests ^ho were burnt at Orleans, in the pre- 
sence of King Robert and his wife Constantia, in 
the year io»2 : how, indeed, should it be known, 
there being ,at that ume but a vnall nnmber «f 
clerks and monks that could write? All wie «eN 
tainly know is, that Robert and b» wife fsatted 
their eyes with this abominable spectacle. One of 
the sectaries had been confessor' to her majesty, «rbo 
thought she could not better rc^pair the misfoKSune 
of having confessed to a heretic than by seeing him 
,dcvottf!sd by the flames. Vohmri* 

Rack. See Torture. 

RAPE. 

By the law of Egypt, rapes were punished by 
cattmg off the offending parts. The Athenian laws 
compdled the ravisher of a virgin to marry her. It 
was long before this offence was punished capitally 
by the Ronfan law $ but at leneth the Lex Julia 
inflicted the 4>ains of death on the ravisher. The 
Jcwisli law also puniiihed this crime with death ; 

but 



bvt lift virg^ was deflowered without Ibrce^ the 
ofl^der was obliged to pay ft fine and marry tbe 



By the i8th of £Kaabcth, cap. 7, tbisofi«neir 
was made felony without benefit of clergy. 

It is ctrtaiaU of a very heinous~ftatare,''aifedy if 
tolerated, would be subverare of aU order* antl 
morality ; yet it may still be questioned How far it 
is' either usefel or poUtic to punisb it wtth^dtaiSi | 
and is worth considering) whethcf» weU knowing^ 
that it originates in the irregular and inordinate 
gratiliisfttion ot unruly appetite, the^ injury to so- 
ciety may not be ' repanred without destroying the 
offearier* 

In most cases, this injury might be repaired by 
compelling, whect it could bo done with piopriely, 
^e criminal to marry the injured party ; and it 
would' be well for society if the same rule extended 
not only to ail forcible riolattoos of chastity, bitt 
Often, to instances of premeditated and systematic 
aedttotioa. 

In oases, however, where nsarriage could not 
take place, on* aeoount of legal disability or refusal 
on the part of the woman, the criminal ought to bo 
severely punished, by pecwiiary damages to the 
party ii^ured, and by hard labout and ccmfiaemcDtj 
4r tr^nspof tacion for Mfe. CtdqulnmL 

' HECJBIVERS OP StOLBN COMMERCIAt 
•' PROPERTY. 

. .This mi^JiuevQus class of o^en weia htntpfyjt$ 
ptXfttfoely numerous^ and div4de4 intp vaj-iou^ 
classes. Those denominated Copemen formed tb^ 
ji|ntoof wholesale dealers, wbo ^ere afcco&tomed 
tp ms^ tbifs en their arrivalt (or tj^ purpose of 
■ , ' ' '' a F a . entering 
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entering into contract with nich fferenne 
aiates as they had formerly known or dealt with» 
and such others as they could, by means of fncndly. 
officers, -seduce to their views. • 

Their negociatiqns were carried on in a languagpe? 
and in terms peculiar to themselves j and commciiccd 
hj settling the price of 

Sandf by which, in tbeir cant langnage, 

was meant — , — . — . Sugar* 

Be^ftt — — or — — Cotfee. 

• Peas , — . . — * Pimento or pepper* 

I Finegar — ' Rum and other JLiquors. 

Malt — — ^ r- Tea. 

It was their custom to' afford assistance wherever 
such articles were to be procured, by providing 
bia^k straps J i.e. a number of bags dyed black, 
fo contam sugar, and calculated to stow easi- 
ly- in the bottom of boats, without being disco* 
vered, on account of the colour. They, also pro- 
Cured bladders with wooden npzles, for the purpose 
of containing rum, brandy, geneva, and other U« 

?[uors, and furnished boats to convey the plunder 
rom the ships during the night. 
( Some of these receivers had acquired considera* 
ble sums of money by their nefarious traffic, and 
were able to tempt and seduce those who would per- 
mit them to plunder the cargo, by administer^g to 
their wants by considerable advances of money, 
which, however, rarely amounted to a moiety of 
the value of the g6ods obtained, and frequently 
not one fourth part, particularly in the article of 
coffee. 

Other classes of receivers pirchascd from the 
lumpers, coopers, &c. after the property was land- 

- ed 
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spnal] gipQCfs or kt«per» of dbaQdUrs* shops and #14< 
ifOQ and junk iwarehouses, tbcv lyere «ccustQm<d-t0 
protect it in if s transit, from one criminal df^Jiar 
tjy anothtty. l^y mcan« of fs^lse bills of parcels. 

-It viould fiJI a volume to recount the various ^ki 
mi6c;b^ions of this nefarious traffic, and the device*, 
used to defeat justice and elude the punishment ol 
tbela«v« Bid. 

MCE|V£RSar STOIrEN GOODS. 

Ontf great hindraiTce to comfort m » life of agH- 
oulrure, and wbkh driveslibecal-niiiidtfrl men, wbtf 
srce ftltraysthe best friends to imfvovMient, out of 
tbe profession, U the want bf laws to put a tofal 
stop to the receivers of' stolen goods.. Tliese are tbtf 
i»n$(c1ie* whtf encotirftge servants m agrieuhurc, and 
others, to pilfer, by holding out tbc Tore of i>«ying 
everf article which such servants can bring, without 
s»king them any questions, ^oat things whtdr aro 
if&tially produced on a farm, from so smaU an arti- 
de as an tgg, to hay, straw, and grain, of aH tortt, 
are daily stden,* and sold on the sides of every 
pritHnpalToad in this county. Among the receiyew 
Tffft to be reckoned miMers, oom«cbandtcrs,^ dealers 
]|> eggs, btvtter, and poultry, and the- keepers of 
diancSen* shops* The 
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* These thefts are coinniitted by degrees, in ^ 
funall way, seldom exceetling a truss, of h^y or a 
bushel of corn, by one man at one tiine, and are ge« 
ijerally of smajkr articles. In some places, the 
atta)ing of gate- hooks and iron fastenings is so com- 
xnon» as to compel the farmer both to ban^ and 
£»U9 hk g&tes yvitl; ^ood. 
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. The d rif ers of gentlemen *s carriim ww iiHrait^ 

th buy hay, straw, and corn, for their hordes { in 
the doing which, they generally cheat their masters 
<jf 5s. in each load of hay, of 28.6d. in each load«^ 
straw, and is. in every quarter of com. Tht« giv^* 
'them an interest in the consumptioni makes them 
extremely waatefiii, and brings on habits of disho* 
nesty. 

The ottlen at the inns on the sides of the roadf 
' purchase stolen hay, straw, corn, eggs, and poul- 
try. A per^n who kept a horse several weeks at 
oihe of these ions, in attending oocasinnaliy to "See 
the animal, discovered him to be fed with wheat* 
barley* and oats, mixed together, which could «nly 
kapptn by the fanners* servants robbing their mas* 
tcrs, and selling the com to the ostler. 

; The fields n^ar London are never free from wen 
strolling about in pilfering pjursoits'by day» and 
committing greater crimes by night. The^depre* 
daiions every Sunday are astonishingly greats Th<re 
are not many gardens within five miles of London 
that escape being yisited in a marauding way, very, 
early on a Sundav morning « and the farmersV fields 
are pii»ndered all day long of fruit, root^» eabbagM» 
pul^, and corn. Even the ears of wheat art <ciit 
from the sheaves, and carried away in the mp^ 
daring manner in open day, in various ways, but 
mostly in bags containing about half a bushel each* 
It has been moderately estimated that twenty thou* 
sand buihels of all the iMirious sorts are thus carried 
off every Sunday morning, and ten thousand iiiore 
during the other six days of the week j or one.milV 
lion and a half of bushels in a year: which, if va« 
l^^d at so small a sum as sixpence each, would 
anliountto 37»Sool. 

.The occupiers of many thousand acres round 

London 
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JLondott lose annually in this manner to the amount 
of much mote than 20s. an acre, . 
^ A miller near London being questioned as to 
small parcels of wheat brought to his mill to be 
'Aground by a suspected person, soon afrer 'several 
barns had been robbed, answered, that any expla- 
liatton on that head would put his mills in danger 
of being burnt. Well may the farmers say, •• theii? 
property is not protected like that of other men.** 

Middieton* 

One of the chief nurseries of crimes is to be traced 
to the receivers of stolen property. 

Without that easy encouragement which these 
receivers hold out, by administering immediately to 
the wants df criminals, and concealing what they 
purloin, a thief, a robber, or a burglar, 'c«uld not> 
m fact, carry on his trade. 

And yet, conclusive and* obvious as this remaric 
musfbe, it is a sorrowful truth, that in the metro* 
poHs alone there are at present supposed to be up- 
ti'ardff^f three thousaijd receivers^of various kinds of 
stolen goods, and an e^ual proportion all over the 
country ; who keep open shop for the purpose of 
purchasing at an under price, often for a mere tri^ 
i0e, every kind of property brought to them, from 9 
nail or a glass bottle, up to the most valuable arti-' 
de^ either new or old ; and this without asking a 
single iquesdon. 

It is supposed that the property purloined and 
pHfered^ in a little way, from almost every family^ 
and from every house, stable, shop, warehouse, 
Workshop, foundery, and other repository, in and 
abotit the metropolis, may amount to about seven 
Irandred thousand pounds in one year, exclusive of 
depredations pn ships in the river Thames, which^ 
berofc the ektabiishi?ient of the marine police sysr 

tem, 
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tonif ^ Jtncy i79'» were cttiitiated at Haifa mH 
lion more, including tlve storvs and materiaJs !-•-»- 
Wb«n to thb is also added the pillage of bi8.inajes<- 
iy*f storey, in ships of v«av» dock-yards, and othfv 
public rep<KitMie.s the aggregate will be founds inF 
point of extenf, almost to e3(ceed credibility. 

It is a melancholy reflection to consider bpif 
many individuak, young and ol4» who are not of 
thedass or description of cooimon or even reputed 
thicvtsy a;:e implicated in -this system of depreda- 
tion i who wouM probably ba^e lomained honest 
and industrious, haui it not beeu for the easy laod^ 
of raising money which these numerous receivers of 
stolen goods hold out in every bye- street and lane in 
the -metropolis. In their hQuaeSt although a beg* 

farly appearance of old irony old rag8» or second* 
and clothes, is only exhibited, the' back apart.^ 
ments are often filled with the. most valuable articles 
of ship stores, copper bolts and nails, brass and 
other valuable metals, West India product, house* 
hold goods and wearing apparel; purchased from 
artificers, labourers in the docks, Itimpors^ and 
others, employed on the river Thame^t me(^sdse^•« 
vant&y apprentices, journeymen, porters, chimney^ 
fweeperst itinerant jewst a^ others; who, thus 
encouraged and protected, go on with impunityy 
and without the least dread of detection, from tbo 
easinc)^ of access which their various employifeflts 
give them» pitlndeciiig every article not likely to be 
misscdf in the houses or stables of men of propertVi 
or in the shops, warifehouses, fpnnderies, or wort 
•hops, of manufafitJiirers $ oc from new build ing9» 
from ships in the civer, nay, even from his majeay'f 
stores, and other repositories! so that in some in**^ 
stances the same articles are said to be sold to the 

public boards thre« or four tn$^i 9W» ■ ■- ■■ 

Thus 
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Thus the moral prihctple i^ totally destroyed 
among a vast body of the lower ranks of the peo- 
ple ; for wherever prodigality, dtssipationi or gam- 
ing, whether in the lottery or otherwise, occasions 
a want of money, every opportunity is sought to 
purloin public or private property : recourse is then 
nad to all those tricks and devices by which even 
children are enticed to steal before they know that 
It if a crime, and to raise money at the pawnbrokers 
or the old iron or rag shops, to supply the unlawful 
desires of profligate parents. 
• Hence^ also, servants, apprentices, journeymeny 
and, in short, all classes of labourers and domes- 
tics, are led astray by the temptations to spend 
money which occur in this metropolis; aud by the 
facility afforded through the numerous receivers of. 
stolert goods, who administer to their pecuniary 
v^nts, on every occaiiiori, when they can furnish 
them with any article of their ill gotten plunder. 

The necessity of adopting some effectual regula- 
tions respecting the numerous class ofdeakrs in old 
metal, stories, and wearing apparel, is too obvious 
to require illustration ^ and the progressive accumo- 
lation of the>e pests of society is proved by fhcir 
having increased from about three hundr^rd to three 
thousand in the course of the last twenty years, in 
the metropolis alone. 

Similar regulations should also be extended to all 
the more latent receivers, who do Aot keep open 
shop, but secretly support the professed robbers 
.and burglars, by purchasing their plunder the mo* 
ment it is ac<|uired i of which latter class there are 
some who are said to be extremely opulent. Col" 
yuioun. 

It frequently happens that the burglars, the 
hijghwaymeni ' and tootpad robbers, . make their 

contracts 
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GMitraclftwitlifthe rtceifcrsoa the oveBing before 

the plunder U obtained $ «9 as to secure a ready 
admittance immediately afterwards, and before 
day breaks for the purpose of effectual conceal- 
ment, by neking plate, obliterating marks, and 
secutlng all other articles, so as to place them out 
of the reach of discovery. This has long been re* 
dnccd to a regular systems which is -understood 
and folkrwed as a trade. 

Nor do those thieves who eteal horses, catt]e»aQd 
sheep, experience more difficulty in finding pur^ 
chasers immediately for whatever they can obtain s 
they, too, generally, make a previous bargain witl^ 
the receivers, who are ready at ao sippointcd hour 
to coBce^ the animals, to kill them immediatelya 
and to destroy the skins, £or the purpose o€ eliding 
detectioft* 

It sometimes happens» also, that the persons who 
perpetrate these robberies are j[oorncymen butcheif 
bv trade ; who kill whatever they steal, and often 
titerwards sell their plunder in the public mark^ets^ 

If, by wise regulations, it were possible to euit 
barrass and disturb the extensive trade carried on by 
all the concealed receivers, who are the particulaj: 
class having connection with the professed thiev^Si 
* v^ry great check would be given to public depr^? 
dations.* lbii(* • j 

: By the statute of the jd and 4th of William and 
Klary* cap. 9^ it ie enacted, " that receiv^i-i pf 
stolen goDd«» knowing them to be stplen, shall hf 
deemed accessaries after the fact/* 

But thieofence being dependent on the fate of 
the principal, a receiver thus circumstanced co>Utld 
not be tried till after the conviction of such pf^i^ 
pAl i so thaf, however stifong and conclusive the 
•videace mij^t bfii the ceceiy^r w.asi still sf|fe,unUfi|s 

the 



*h« tiitef could be tppreheoded { aad trtn ifapfHv* 
lieaded and put upon his trial» if acquitted through 
^oy delect of eiridence, tlie !>eceiver, although be 
had actualiy^ confessed the crime, and the goods 
{ioond in his possession could be proved to have been 
^tofetty must be acquitted j this pfFeoce» also, evea 
if completely proved, applied only U> capital fcl». 
aiies,- and notto p^tty larceny. 

These defecits were discovered^ »nd partfy reme- 
i^ed hy the 'statutes i Anne, cap. y, ^hwd 5 Anne^ 
<vtf, 3^9 which enact, ** That buyers a«d receivers 
•of stolen goods, knowing tham to be stol^, mafr 
he pirosecuted for a flaisdcmeadoTs and punished by- 
line and imprisonment, though the priJKJpial he nol 
f>feviously convicted 4^ fcUkay/' _ * 

This act* 5 Anae» a, sr, also greatly iipiKriQved 
ihe laws af^icabk to this spedesof ofuce, by 
tcmpoweriAg «fae court to substf tute a corj^al po- 
mnmaat instead •of fine and impi^spniiiei^ } 4nd bf 
4it#c]arinc, that if the felony sbtil be proved againic 
^he tiiie^ then the receiver ^aU be iaken as a€ce»> 
«^:, afld ahall seceivc judgmQet,ef4i6ftths h»t the 
benefit of clergy is nesenred. 

TIk laws being still fonnd tfisuAcient» tlie sta- 
tute of tlie 4th of George the Fifft, <ea|^. iSy eo^ 
;acted» '* That leeeivets of sooleiijKeiKls, knowing 
them to be stolen* should^ on convjttion, betrans- 
Iwrted for fourtven ywrs $ «nd that buying at an 
«ader'Vakre«hoi»id be pre«iMB(pl»iveei^ideaoeofsucb 
Jta^wrledges'* and tbe saiiie statute Mkes^it ^kmy, 
{according «to the iMtufe of the ielcvy .conunitted in 
■atealiBg the goods, *< lor a»y person, directly or 
indirectly , to take a reward for helping any person 
to stolen eoods ; unless such person bring tihe felon 
.to his trial, and ^ive evidence against him. 

But these amendments also proving iaeffectnal. 
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and not being found to apply imme^diately to per- 
fons receiving stolen lead, iron) copper, brass, belt* 
metal, or solder, taken from buildings, or from 
ships, vessels, wharfs, or quays, it was enacted b^ 
the 19th of George the Second, cap. 50, " That 
every person who shall buy or receive sucK articles^ 
knowing the same to be stolen, or who shall pri« 
vately purchase these respective metals, by suffer- 
ing any door, window, or shutter, to be left open 
between sun-setting and sun rising, or shall buy or 
receive any of the said inetals in any clandestine 
manner, shall, on conviction, be transported for 
fourteen years, although the principal feion has not 
bee"n convicted," Sec. i. 

The same act empowers one justice to grant % 
ifvarrant to search in the day time for such metals 
suspected to^be stolen, as by the oatbof one wit- 
ness may appear to be deposited or concealed in 
any house or place; and if goods are found, the 
act'goes so far as to empower two justices to ad- 
judge the person having custody of the same guUty 
of a misdemeanor, if he cannot produce the party 
from whom he purchased, or give a satisfactory 
account how they came into his poi«session ( andthe 
offender shall, for the first offence forfeit 4.08.$ for 
the second, 4I. ; and for every subsequent offence^ 
^1., Sect. a. 6. 

This act also empowers officers of justice, an4 
watchmen while on duty, to apprehend all persons 
suspected of conveying any stoK n metals, es aUea* 
dy described, after sun-set or before spn^rise j and 
if such persons cannot give a good account of the 
manner in which they were obtained, two magis- 
trates are in like mnnner authoriaedto adjudge them 
fuilty of a misdenaeanor^ and they forfeit 40s. &o. 
cct. 3. 6, 

The 
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VHn. persons also to whom such articles are 
offered for sale or to be pawned, where there is rea- 
sonable {(round to suppose they were stolen, are 
empowered to apprehend and secure the parties and 
the materials, to be dealt with according to law. 
'And if it shall appear, even on the evidence of the 
thief, corroborated by other testiniiony, that there 
was cause to suspect the goods were stolen, and that 
the person to whom they were offered did not do 
bis duty, In apprehcDding the person offering the 
same, he shall be adjudged guilty of a misdemean- 
or, and forfeit twenty shillings for the fiist offence, 
forty shillings for the second, and four pounds for 
every subsequent offente. Sect. 5, 6. And so anx- 
ious has the legislature been to suppress the evil of 
stealing and receiving metals, that the 8th section 
entitles the actual thitf to a pardon, on the disco- 
very and conviction of two or more of the receivers. 
And the 9th section screens from prosecution any 
person stealing such metals, who shaH discover the 
receiver to whom the same were delivered, so at a 
ronvTction may follow. In spite, however, of 
these numerous and apparently effectual checks, it 
is to be lamented that the evil has continued to in- 
crease. 

In the following year it was provided by the act 
30th of George the Second, cap. 34, '* that it shall 
be lawful for any pawnbroker, or any other dea}cr» 
rheir servants or agtnts, to whom any goods shall 
be offered to be pawned, exchanged^ or sold, whidi 
shall be suspected to be stolen, to seize and detain 
the persons offering the same, for the purpose of 
being examined by a justice $ who is empowered,, if 
he sees any ground to apprehend that the goods 
havehfcn illegally obtained, to commit the persons 
offering the same to prison for a period not exceed* 

2 log 
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log «& <l*ys t «nd if, ^n furtber examioatloiiy tfao. 
juMice shall be satisfied that the goods were stpjet^t 
lie ^all commit the offender to- priaon, to iie desalt 
with aocordipg to law | and although it may, un-* 
lier such circumstancei, afterwards appear that the ^ 
f*oods in question ^ere fairly obtained^ yet the par- 
ties who seieed the suppoiied offender shall be in* 
^cmiiified. Sect. 7, 8. 

The nt^xt statute applicable to the recciNrersof 
stolen goods is the loth Oeorge Illy eap.4&, by 
which it is enacted, " that every person who shall 
buy or 'receive any jeweb* gold* silver, plate, or 
watches, knowing the same to be stolen* wbeie 
such stealing was accompanied by a burglary or 
highway robbery, may be tried as well before a$ 
after the principal felon is convicted, and whether 
he be in or out o( custody ; and if found guilty, 
shall be transported for fourteien years* 

Eleven years after passing of the above-mentioned 
atatute« tlie legislate, appearing to be impressed 
/with the great extent of the depredations conunitted 
by persons, stealing pewter pots, and desirous tp 
punish the receiv/erfi, the statute of the list of 
Ceoitge the Third, pap. 69, enacts, '* that every 
person who shall buy or receive any pewter pot. qr 
-other vessel, or any pewter in any form or sbape 
what^ioever, knowing the same to be stolen, or who 
.shall privately buy or receive stolen pewter inca 
clandestine manner, between sun-setting and sun* 
.rising, shaU, on conviction, be transported for- !««. 
r^ven years, or detained in the house of correctiont 
.at hard labour, for a term not exceeding three yearsi 
, nor less than one ; and may be whipped, not more 
.than three limes ^ although 'the principal felon has 
not been convicted.'* 
Ia Ihe folio win|^ session of.parliamenti the sta- 

. . ' . tute 
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tiife t£ ,Ce6cge in» c. 58, said to have beeri 
framed by an able and experienced lawyer and ma« 
gUtrate,* removed many of the imperfections of 
former statutes, and particularly that whieh re- 
spected petty larceny, by enacting, •* that where 
any goods, except lead, iron, copper, bra^s, beti- 
metal, or solder, the receivers of which are punbh« 
abie under the z^th George 11, c. 3a, noticed be- 
fore) have been stolen, whether the ofFencc amouRt 
t6 grand larceny, or some greater ofeoce, or to 
petty larceny only ; (except where the offender baa 
beetl convicted oCgrahd larceny or some greater 
effence ; when the receiver must be prosecuted air 
an acces^ry, and under the 4th George I9 c. 119 
may be transpoited for foitrteen yean. EtVtrf 

e^rson who shall buy or receive the same, know* 
g them to be stolen, shatl be guihy 0f a mi»- 
<(emeanor, and punished by fine, imprisonment^ 
dr- whipping, as the quarter sessions, who are em* 
fKiwered to try, offenders, or any other court befovtf 
whom Ihey shall be triedy shall think iitf although 
the principal be not convicted { and if the felony 
amoontb to grand larceny, or some greater o#tnce» 
ind the person coramittinj^ Such fejony has not been 
before cqnvicted, such offender s^ail be exempted 
Irom being punished as accessary, if the principal 
iball be afterwards convicted.*' Sect. t. 

This act also empowers ** one justice to grant a 
warrant to search for stolen goods in the day-timt» 
#h oath beh)g made that there are|iist grounds of 
suspicion; and the person concealing the said goods» 
or in whose cQsto3y they are found, sball, in like 

nMtntteTf 
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qianocrt be g^Wty of a misdenieanor» and punisl^cd. 
in the manner btrore-mentioned/* Sect. 2. ' ' 

The same act extended the powers granted hf 
former acts relative to metals, to any other kind of 
goods; by authorizing peace ofEcers, and also 
watchgien while on duty, to apprehend all persons 
Mispected of carrying stolen goods, after sun-setting 
and before sun- rising, who shall, on conviction* 
be adjudged guilty o\' a misdemeanor, and inipri- 
aoned^ not- exceeding six nor le^s than three months. 
Sect. j. > . . 

' Power is also given by this act to any person to 
whom goods suspected to be stolen shall be offered 
to be sold or. pawned, to apprehend the person offer* 
mg the same, and to carry him before a justice. 
Sect. 4. 

And as an encouragement to young thieves to 
discover the receivers, the same act provides, 
*' That if any,pe€$on or persons, being out of cus- 
tody or. in custody, if under theage of fifteen years* 
Mpon any charge of felony within benefit of clergy, 
shall -have committed any felony, and shall discover 
two receivers, so as that they shall be convicted, 
9uch discoverer shall h^ve pardon for all felonies by 
Itim coromited before siK?b, discovery.'** 
. Tiiese various acts of parliament prove how verjr 
prominent the evil of receiving stolen goods has 
peien in the view of the legislature. It is to be la- 
mented, however, that a more general and compre- 
tiensive view has«ot been taken of the subject, b/ 
substituting, instead of th(B piece -meal system 
which has been from time to time adopted, on sug- 
gestions applicable only to particular cases, one 
general jaw, that should have embraced every ob- 
ject, and remedied every defect in the' existing sta^ 
ciites ott this important subject of criminal jurispru- 
dcxu:e. Jhid. In 



In many cases of importaiice) to tiie HproUh-of 
tht police, -recoilrte is had to not^d and Icbowii i'e« 
ceivers of stolen goods for their assistance in disco* 
Ycring sach offenders^ and of pointing out the 
means by which the property taay b« recovered* 
Thia has oa many occasions been productive of sue 
cess to tl>e parties who have been robbed, as wellaa 
to the ends of public justices for however lai»enta« 
ble it ts to think that magistrates ere eompeUed to 
have recourse to such expedielitSi yet while the pre* 
, ^r system continues, and while robberiea and 
l^urglartes are so frequent, without the means of 
prevention, there is no alternative, on many occa* . 
jioDSy <* but to employ a thief to oatch Ik thief* 

tBWAltp9» 

Let us n«|W enquire whether it be a^^antageoiw 
to society to ^et a price on the head of a ciioiinal^ 
and so to make of every citizen an exccueioneft If . 
the offender hath taken refege in another state, the 
sovereign encourages his subjects to commit a crkne^ 
iind to expense ^fhemselves to a just punishment $ be 
iiistrlts titat Jiation, and antlioxiaes the subjects to 
commit on their neighboiirs similar usurpations* If 
the criminal still remain in bis own country, to set 
a price upon his head is the sttohgest proof of the 
weakness of the govtrrnoMnt. He who has strength 
to-defend himseif will not pttfchase.tiie assisunee of 
another. Besides, such an edict coisfonnds ali the 
Sfleas of virtue and morality, alreSidy too wavering > 
jli the mind of man. At oAe ti4ic» treaehsry if^ pu- 
nished by the lawn ; at aaotbef, eneoumged. With 
one hand, xY^ti legislator strengthens the ties of kin- 
d red and friendship ; and -with the other, rewards^ 
(he yiolatipn of both. Always in contradiction 

*C 3 " with 
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fMi Minse)f» now he invites the tvmp€etmi^mmi» 
of men -to- miifual confidence, and now h« platics 
distmst in every heart. To prevent. one -crimet. he 
gives birth to a thousand. Such are the expe4teBt* 
of weaiL nations, whose laws are like temporary re«: 
pairs to a tottering fabric. On the contrary, as z 
^nation beconnes more enlightened, honesty and mu«- 
tnal confidence become more necessary, and aro 
daily tending to unite with «ound policy. Arti&ce, 
cabal, and obscure and indirect acuons, are more, 
easily discovered, and the interr:>t of th» whole 
IS' better secured againstthe passions of the Indivi* 
dual. ' 

Even the times of ignorance, when private virtoe 
was encouraged by public morality, may afford in- 
struction and example to more enlightened ages. 
But laws which reward treason excite clandestine 
#arand mutual <iistrUst, ^nd oppose that necessary 
union of niotalfty and policy which is fhe founda* 
tion of hap)|>inessand universal peace. Beccana. . 

'It might be expedient that the stipend of the 
petty constables should be very moderate, and that 
their remunerations should, partly at least, arise 
from premionM and gratuitiesr, granted by tiie 
judges and magistrates, for meritorious seivices to 
the public, actually performed $ for which there 
Would so many opportunities occur, that no fit niaii» 
acting as a constable under such a system^ and dol- 
ing his duty consctentioasly, need be under vny * 
afiprehension of obtaining a very oomfortable live- 
lihood. 

The in vat table rule of rewarding,* in evety case 
i^ere it can be made appear that any useful poblio : 
service has heth performed, ^ould have a most > 
wonderful effect in inventing xrimes. The ex* 
pencci if judiciously and economically managed, 

need 
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,lMed not cieecdy In any material degree, the pre- 
sent 4iggregate of what is disburaed in difTerent 
ways, in aU the branches of the police and crinunal 
^ablishment j, it mighty lu fact, be defrayed, as 
well as ev,ery other charge, by the police itself* 
under the direction of the central board, from the 
produce of the licenced proposed to be granted for 
Regulating particular classes of dealers, by whose aid 
and assistance, in supporting thieves and pilferers, 
auch a systern is rendered necessarjr. Colquboun, - 
J If amalJ rewards were given in cases of grand 
larceny, now very nnnaerous, as well as of several 
other felonies, frauds, and mi^emeanors, a species 
of activity /would enter into the system of detection 
which has not heretofore been experienced. 

While rewards are limited to higher oilcnoes, ami 
conviction is the indispensible condition upon which 
they are granted, it is much to be feared that lesser 
crioies are overlooked, and the public subjected, in 
many instances, to the intermeoiatedepreds^iiOnsof 
a rogue, from bis first starting upon the town until 
he shall be worth 40I. 

. This system of giving high rewmds only op con* 
yiction also tends to weaken evidence \ since \t ty 
..obvious that the counael for all prisoners whose 
offences entitle the prosecutor and officers to a re- 
ward, generally endeavour to impress upon the 
minds of the jury an idea^ that witnesses tvjio have 
a pecuniary interest in the conviction of any olfend- 
l^r standing upon trial are not, on aU occasions, de* 
^rvjng of full credit, unless strongly cotrobprated 
py other evidence; and. thus many notofievs offend- 
ers often escape justice. Ibid, 
/ It had been 4usual, for »any ^yaars previous to 
;75^t ^ben robberies w«r( cwMiutted, to make a 
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cdnlpl»?tion df tfie f^Tont» hy nAvMhirsg a reWiti 
to any person who would bring the property stoletrt 
to be paid without asking any questions ; bot tht 
pernicious consequences of recpvering goods in thifc 
way, from the encouragement such advertisement^ 
held ont to thierefs and robbers of every description, 
became so glarfng and obvious, that an act passed 
the afth year of Geofge II,' cap. 36, inflicting 4 
penalty of 50I. on any person, including the printer 
and publisher, who shall publicly advertise a re^ 
ward fof the return of stolen goods, with ** no 
questit>ns asked,** without sefcing the person pro* 
ducfrfg the goods stolen ; or who shall offer to re^ 
turn t6 any pawnbroker or other person the mpne^ 
lent thereon, ot any other reward f6r the return ct 
the articles stolen. Ui4* 

K.1QTEIIS. .J 

AH rioters^ or those who assi!^ in ridts^ are ac*- 
countdd felons. As out preceding volumes abound 
with examples, we shall here add only one. 

SratrT^*, Jobevb, (kioTERy) a singular cha- 
ncer, lotfglenown in London for hii deprcdatioriil 
Ml the public, was born in the yeAr 1764, in St, 
Giles's, of poor, btft htfne^ and industrious, pa^ 
rents, who gave him the best ed neat ion their smaH 
means coiiM aflbrd^; but the nartoWness bf theit 
fortune ekmld not set botinds to the genius of therr 
. sen, whd, aspiriiig above the h<imb1e sphere of liii 
birth, .without the neeessaiy supply of moneys 
formed aran eirly^^ period ot* his hie a conncetioA 
that ended in his ruin. 

Before he' war^fonrte^ years dfige, he was 1 
snemher of the ianimts Golden^Lane gang ; it was 
%lso about this time he got connected with the cele^ 

brated 
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brated barrow.girI» commonly called Saucy Nan^ 
with whom lie lived for upwards of seven years» 
wlken a dispute arose concerning a child of which 
she was delivered, and of which she asserted Joe 
was the father \ but he, having just cause for jea- 
lousy, rejected it with disdain, and/ swore he would. 
1^ it*s death. Whether he fulfilied his oath, can- 
not be h^re ascertained $ but the infant disappeared 
ip.a few days, and Joe and Nan parted in conse- 
quence. 

Since that period, he practised a number of in- 
genious devices on the public, and always with suc- 
cess. He used to boast himself the cleanest pick- 
pocket in town, and would frequently from the. 
fruits of one night's performance prpcure sufficient 
to maintahi himsel/ genteelly for six months or 
more} by which economy he was less exposed to 
detection than the generality 6f the light- fingered 
tribe, till the unlucky chance of his getting into a, 
mob at Charing-Cross, collected to be revenged on 
ft set of miscreants called crimps^ who occupied a 
house for the infamous purpose of ensnaring yonng 
men, when Joseph was taken up as ringleader of 
the riot, committed to Newgate, tried and con- 
demned. 

. It should not ,be oniitted, that just before hia 
apprehension, he married a deserving young wo- 
man, on whom he imposed himself as a merchant's 
cWrk, and vvhom he left with child, to deplore her 
wretched , mistake and his miserable and itb^meful 
end. 

The follovying is a copy of a letter he sent her 
front the cells of Newgate : 

<'Pbar 
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'•* JDSAR BBTSBTy 

" Pierced to the Resirt with the deepest 
remorse and sorrow, for having dehided your inno? 
cent heart, I dare not ask your forgive ness^-yet I 
cannot die without it. Is it possible, roy dearest 
Betwy, that you can grant it} 

" I know great is the injury I have done yqn^ 
accumulated misery and shaaie have { brought up* 
on you^ and no means of atonement for me to 
make 5 biit while I have* life my fervent prayec 
shall he for your future happiness! And, Omy 
dear! could I believe you would forgive me and 
pray for me, I should die happy, for the prayer o£; 
the righteous prevaileth much. 

•' Your uphappy husband* 

«TiU death,. . 

^^ ffiwgate, Jmt, i«. «« Jos. STttrrT/' 

He suffered January ^9, 1795, with Patrick 
Murphy, who bad been convicted %»i a lape* and 
Francis Koss, of forgery.^ 

ROBBERY. 

If a person be put in fear or assaulted* and then 
plgndered', this the law terms ro5bery» and pu- 
nishes with death. 

ROGUES and VAOABOVrDS, 

t PHnishabU by six months' imprismmetii. 

t. Persons agoing about as patent gatherers or 
gatherers of alms, under pret««c« of loss fa^ fire oc 
other casualty. 

z, Fancers, bearwards, strolling players of inter- 
ludes, or other entertainments, 

3. Mia^ 
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' ). Miffistre]|» except tiiofe Ikcmei by the Lord 
X)utteii in Cheshire.. 

4. Pcntons prctendinf to be, and wandering ia 
the habit off gypsies. . 

5. Fortone-teUen, pretending skill in physiog- 
nomy* palmistry^ &c. or nqpng any isubtle craft ta 
deceive and impose on others. 

6. Persom playing or bettbg at any unlawful 
games^or plays^ 

7. Persons who run away, and leavt their wivei 
and children upon the parish. 

8. Petty chapoen and pcdlan wandering abroad 
without a licence., 

9. Perfond wanderiag abnoad, and lodging in 
ale-hooseSi out-iioiiscsy or the open air, and not 
giving a good accoant of t^emMtycs. 

10. Persons wanderfaig abroad, and pretending 
to be soldiers or tailors, without jproper certificates 
from their officers or testimonials ironi magistrates. 

11. Persons wandering abr«»ad, pretending to 
goto'worlcsn harvest', without a proper certincate 
from the parish. 

II. Persons having iiitplemcots of hoose- break* 
ing or offensive weapons, with a felonious intent. 
> 13. Persons concerned in illegal' lottery transac- 
tions, as described i»the Jotteryacfs, tfth, 33d| 
54th, and 35th Geo. iilr Colfukoun* 

aOGVES, rNCORRIGIBLE, 

IhtmsbahU nntb tnvo years* imprisonment and 'whip-' 
pingt or transportatiifn for seven years, 

* 

t. Persons stiled4nd- gatherers, buying, collecfw 
ing, or receiving, ends of yam in tbe woollen 
-branch, against the stat. 13 Ueo. I, cap. 23. 

ft. Persons ivho, being rogues and .vag?.bond% 

have 
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have ekaped after bein; appitlieiidedy or who sliall 
refuse to be examined by a magistrate^ or who 
shall give a false account of themselves, after being 
warned of their punishment. 

3. Persons who shall escape oat of any house of 
correction before the period • of their imprisonment 
expires. 

4. Persons who, being once punished as rogues 
and vagabondsy shall again commit the same. of 4^ 
fence. Jbid. : 

SCUPPLE-Htr NTE R«, 

So denominated, probably, from their resorting 
in numbers to the quays and wharfs where goods 
are discharging, under pretence of fiodine employ* 
ment as labourers upon the landing-places and 
Jn the warehouses, and from the circumstanccr of 
dispute^s and scuffles arising about who should secure 
most plunder from broken packages. This class of 
men, who may fairly be considered as the very scum 
oJf society, frequency proWl about with iongaptons^ 
not so much with a view to iobtata employment, as 
for the purpO|se of availing themselves of the confu* 
sion which the crowded; state- of the quays often ex- 
hibits, and ^he opportunity of obtaining plunder | 
in which object they have too frequently been suc- 
cessful, particularly when admitted into the. ware- 
houses as labourers, where they have found ^means 
to pilfer and carry away considerable quantities of 
sugar and otlier articles, in which they were not a 
little countenanced by similar offences committed 
by JQurneymen coopers and others, who, un^erthe 
colour of sanctioned perquisite,$, abstract "Considera- 
ble quantities of sugar, thereby subjecting the pro^ 
prietor^ to, an accumulated losb % ibr^ in addition to 

'th<s 
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the first cost, or price, of the article, the duties 
which hsive been paid form no inconsiderable paft 
of the ultimate value. It rs only necessary to resort 
to the Journals of the House of Commons and the 
Appendix to the Report of the Dock Committee in 
1796, in order to be satisfied that the pfonde^in the 
warehouses has been excessive^ And if credit is to 
be given to the evidence then brought forward, 
and also to the affidavits of persons who have worked 
for many years in the sugar warehouses, the loss 
sustained on an importation of one hundred and 
forty thousand casks of sugar has not fallen much 
shott of loo^oqol. a year. Ilrid, 

SELF-DEFENCE, HOMICIDE IN. 

Homicide by necessity, or in self-defence, is 
another shade of murder upon which no punishment 
IS inflicted ; and in this is included what the taw ex- 
presses by the word chance-medley j which is pro- 
perly applied to such killing as happens in self- 
defence, upon a sudden rencounter. Yet still, by 
strictness of law, the goods and chattels of the per- 
son charged and convicted are forfeited to the 
crown J contrary, as it seems to many^ to the prin- 
ciples of reason and justice. Ibiti, 

SHARI^^RS,. OR SWINpLERS. 

>• < . ■ 1 

lUte^reaf qualifications, or leading and indis^ 
penslble attributes, of a sharper, or swindler, 'are, 
to posses^ ' a genteel exterior, a demeanour appa- 
rently artless, and a good ad(Jres<<. 
; Among the various classes of sharpers may be 
reckoned tho^ewho obtain licences to become pawn- 
brokers, aiKl bring disgrace upon the reputable 

2 H part 
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himself is supposed to hire gone iii the dress of a 
clergyman. According to the information of a 
noted receiver, they pilnred to the value of 1700I. 
on the Xing*s birth -day, X795» without discovery 
or suspicion. 

Houses are kept where female cheats dress and 
undress for public places. Thirty or forty of these 
sharpers generally attend all masquerades, in diffe- 
rent characten, where they seldom fail to get clear 
oifF with a considerable booty. Ibid, 

See Cheats, &c. 

SMUGGLING. 

. Smuggling is a real offence against the sovereign 
and the nation i but the punishment should not 
btand the offender with infamy, because this crime- 
is not infamous in the public opinion. By inflict- 
ing infamous puni&bments for crimes that are not 
reputed so, we destroy that idea where it may be 
useful. ,If the same punishment be decreed «for kill- 
ing a pheasant as for killing a man, or for forgery, 
all difference between those crimes will shortly ya« 
nish. It is thus that mural sentiments are destroyed 
in the heart of man ; sentiments* the work of many 
ages and of much bloodshed ; sentiments, that are 
so slowly and with so much difficulty produced, arid 
for the establishment of which such sublime motives 
and such an apparatus of ceremonies were thought: 
necessary. 

\, This crime is owing to the laws themselves; for 
the higher the duties, the greater is the advamage» 
and consequently the temptation ; which tempta- 
tion is inci^ased by .the facility of perpetratfon, 
when the circumference that is guarded is of great 
extent^ and: the merchandise prohibited is small in 

bulk. 



\ 
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bulk. The ^izure «nd losi 6f tlie goods attempted 
to be smuggled, together with those that are found 
tAotfg v^ith them, is just ; but it would be better to 
lessen the duty, because men risk only hi propor* 
tlon to the advantage expected. 

l^his crime bcin^ a theft of what belongs to the 
prince, and consequently to the nation, why is k 
tat kttended with infamy }-^l answer, that crimes 
whieh men consider as productive of iro bad conse- 
quences to themselves do not interest them sufB» 
ciently to excite their indlg^iatSon. The generality 
0f mankind, upon whom remote eotisequences make 
no impression, do not see, the evil that may resnh 
from the practice of smuggling, especially if they 
reap from it any present advantage. They only 
perceive the loss sustained by the prince. T^^X ^X^ 
not then interested ift refusing their esteem to the 
smuggler, as to one who has comnijtted a theft or a 
forgery, or other ciifhes, by which they theilhselvcs 
Xmy suffer 5 from this ei^idcnt principle, that a sen- 
sible being only interests himself in those erils vvith 
in^hich he is acquainted. 

Shall this crime, then,^cotnmitted by one whoi 
lias nothing to lose, go nn punished ?— N6. There 
are certain species of smuggling «vhich so p^rticu • 
larly affect the revenue, a part of government sd) 
essential, and managed with so much difficulty j, 
that they deserve imprisonment, or even slavery j 
"but yet of such a nature as to be proportioned to 
the crime. For example, it Would be highly unjust 
that a smuggler of tobacco should suffer the same 
punishment with a rpbb'er or assassin ; but it would 
i)e most conformable to the nature of the offence, 
that the produce of his labour shonM be applied to 
the use of the crowiij which he intended to de- 
fraud. Sectatta* 

9k H ^ STEAt^ 
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STEALING FRVIT ^ROM ORCHARDS* " 

This offence is only punishable by the act of 4) 
EIis. c. 7> by compelliDg the party to refund the 
value of the fruit stolen^ or> in default^ suffer the 
punishnnent of whipping $ which never takes place, 
as the small value of the fruit detected is always 
paid. It is probable at that early period fruit was 
not a species of property of much consequence ; the 
case i&> however, different at the present time $ and 
surely it would not be thought too severe to placje 
this offence on the same footing as stealing cabba* 
gesy turnipsy &c. ColqubQun* 

STEALING PRIVATELY. ' 

See FELONYy Larceny, and Pickpockets. 

We shall here give an account of Mart 
Young, familiarly called Jemty Divert who suf- 
fered for this offence. 

This extraordinary woman was a native of the 
north of Ireland^ and having lost her parents 
, while in a state of infancy, she was taken into tha 
family of an antient gentlewoman, who had known , 
her father and mother, and who caused her to be 
instructed in reading, writing, and needle-work. 

When she had attained to her fifteenth year, a 
young man, servant to a gentleman who lived in 
the sanoe neighbourhood', made pretensions of love 
to hers l>u( ^^^ old My, beiug apprized of his 
views, declared that she would not consent to tlietr 
marriage", and positively forbade bim to repeat bis 
visits at her house. 

Notwithstanding the great care and tenderness 

w th which she was treated^ Mary formed the* re^ 

* . - lution 
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]nti0npf lesiving her generous benefactress* and of 
directing her course towards the metropolis of En- 
gland i and the only obstacle to this design was the 
Want of mon^y for her support till she could follow 
some honest means of earning a subsistence. 

She had no veiy strong prepossession in favour of 
the young man who had made a declaration of love 
to. her; but she» determining to make his passion 
sul^eivient to the purpose she had conceived* pro^ 
^ised to marry him, on condition of his taking her 
to London. He joyfully embraced this proposal, 
and immediately engaged for a passage in a vessel 
bound for Liverpool. 

A short time before the vessel was to sail, th^e 
young man robbed his master of a gold watch and 
eighty guineas, and then joined the companion of 
his flight, who was already on board the ship, 
vainly imagining that his infamously acquired booty 
would contril;)ute to the happiness lie shouM enjoy 
Vfith his expected bride. The ship arrived at the 
de^tii^ed port in two days j and. Mary being indis* 
posed in consequence of her voyage, her companion 
nired a lodging, in the least frequented part of the 
town, where they lived a short time under (hp cha- 
racters of man and wife, but avoiding>aIf inter- 
course with their neighbours, the man being appre- 
hensive that measures would be pursued for rendei^ 
ing him amenable to justice. 

' When Mary had recovered her health, ther 
agreed for a passage in a waggon that was to sqt 
'put for London in a few days. On the day pre* 
jceding that fixed for their departure, they acciden- 
tally called at a public- bouse ; and the man being 
observed by a messenger dispatched in pursuit of 
him from Ireland, he was immediately taken iht9 
custody. Maryi vvho^ a few hours before his apr 

preliensioai^ 
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prebension, had received ten guineas tr6m liimV ' 
voluntarily accompanied him to the mayor*8 bous^» 
yvbere he acknowledged himself guirty of the crlmt 
alteged against him', but without giving the least 
Mtimation that she was an accessary in his guilt. 
^ He being committed to prison, IVfary sent him aU 
his clothes and part of the money she bad received 
from him, and t^e next day took her place in th^ 
waggon for London. In a short time, her compa- 
nion was sent to Ireland, where he was tried and 
condemned to suffer death ; but his sentence wits 
changed to that of transportation. 

Sooo after her arrival in London, Mary ron- 
tracked an. acquaintance with one of her country* 
women, named ./Vnne Murphy, by whom she was 
invited to partake of a lodging in Long-Acrt^. 
'^ere she endeavoured to obtain a livelihood by her 
^DeedU, but not being able to procure sufficient 
employment, in a little time her- situation became 
truly deplprablp. 

Murphy intimated to her that sie could intro^ 
duce her to a mode of life that would prove excee((- 
ingly lucrative $ adding that the most profound 
secrecy was required. The otherexpressed ah anx- 
jous desiic of learning the means of extricating her- 
self from the difficulties under which she laboured^ 
aiid made a solemn declaration that she would ne* 
yer divulge what. Murphy should communicate. X^ < 
Ihc evening, Murphy introduced her to a number 
of men and women assembled in a kind of club^ 
licat St. Gileses. These people gained their living 
]by cutting off women's pockets, and ste'allog 
i»vatcheS, &c. from men in the aveniies of the the- 
atres, and at other places of public resort ; and, on 
the recommendation of Murphy, they admitted 
Klary a member of the society. 

After 
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• ■■ After ber admiaMon, tbcy dispersed^ in order to 
pursue their illegal occujMition ; and the booty ob* 
tamed that night consisted of eighty pounds in cash 
and a valuable gold watch. As Mary was not yet , 
acquainted with the art of thieving, she was not 
'admitted to an equal share pf the night's produce, 
but it was agreed that she should have ten guineas. 
She now regularly applied two hours every day in 
qualifying herself for an expert thief^ by attendmg 
fo the instructions of experienced practitioners \ an4 
in a short tinne she was, distinguished as the most 
ingenious and successful adventurer of the whole 

gang. 

e A young fellow of genteel appearance, who was 
a member of the dub, was singled out by Mary as 
a partner of her bed \ and th^y cohabited for a con- 
siderable time asvhusband and wife. 

In a few months, she became so expert in her 
profession, as to acquire great consequence among 
her associates, whp distinguished her by the ap^^eU 
latidn of Jenny Ditfer, on .account of her remaivka- 
ble dexterity. 

Mary, accompanied by one of her female accom- 
plices, joined the crowd at the entrance of a place 
of worship in the Old Jewry, where a popular di- 
vine was to preach f and observing a young gentle- 
man with a diamond ring on his finger, she hrld 
out her hand, which he kindly received, in order 
to assist her j and at this juncture she contrived to 
get possession of the ring, without the knowledge 
pi the owner : after which, she slipped behind her 
companion, and beard the gentleman say, that as 
there was no probability of gaining admittance, he. 
would return. Upoii his leaving the meeting, he 
missed his ring, and mentioned his loss to the per* 
sons who were near hiin, adding that he suspected 



h to h^ ttokn hf a Wettia» .whom he had esdea* 
voured Co assist in the crowd ; hut as the thief wai 
Iniknown, she escaped. / 

The above robbery was considered as auch att 
extraordinary proof of Mary*s deverness^ that het 
associates determined to allow her an equal share of 
i^U their booties^ even though she was not present 
#hen thvy were obtamcd. 

In a short tmte after the above exploity she pr^^ 
eured a pair of false hands and arms to be made I 
And' conceaHiig her real oiies under her cIo^s> ana 
putting soniethJn|r bcneafh her stays^ to' make hetw 
self appear as il in a state of pregnancy, she re^^ 
|>aired on a Sunday evening to th« place Of wbrisfa Ip 
abcAre- mentioned, in a sedan chair, one of the g^n^' 
going before, to procure a seal among the genfeeler . 
part of the congregation, and another attending in ' 
Altr character of a footman. 

Being seated between two elderly ladies, each of 
whom had a goUt watch by her side, she comfucied 
herself with great ^emmg devotion ; but when thO 
service was nearly concluded, bhe seized the oppor^ 
tunity, whirle the ladies were standing up, of steal- 
M>g their watches i which she dcIivcTed to ao acconi' 
pJice in an adjoining pew. 

She praetiicd a variety of felonies of a ^mila^ 
i^ature in different parts of the nietropolis and it*tf 
sldjacencies 5 till, by the accounts in the newspa.' 
^rs, it was deemed impolitic to I'epeat them i and 
therefore the gang resolved to go to Bristol, itt 
star^b of adventures durrhg the fair which is held in 
Aaf chy every summer $ but being unaequaihted 
vrkh the place, (hey^ nnanimonsly conseiited to adi 
tfiit iiito their society a man who Had le^ subsisted 
^ tftere by villainous practices. 

Here'i Mary Young and Anire Murphy assumed 

the 
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At chamcters of merchants*- wiis^Sy the ijew mem* 
b<r and another of the gang apipeared as countiy 
graders, and Mary*s favourite retained his farmer 
character of footipan. They tpok lodgings at dif<- 
/<rent inns» and agieed that if any of them shou]4 
hit apprehended, thjc other:s should endeavour tp 
^rocnre their rdeasel' by appearing to thtir charac^ 
^jBrst an4 representing theijn as people of repucatiopi 
in LondoQ. They luid arrived to spch^ a pro6ciea- 
^- in t^eir illegal ocoupationy that they were almost 
pertain of aqcompliiihing every scheme they suggests 
p4i and when it was inconveiiient to make, use of 
words, they were able to convey their meaning t^ 
each other by wi(vk^ 9ods»>and other intimations* 
. On her return to town, she hired a real footman^ 
(and her fayouiite» v^ho had long acted in that cha.-> 
»cter, assiiiroed the appearance of a gentleman. She 
liired lodgings in the neigh^urhood of Covent* 
Garden* that ^he might more conveniently attend 
ihe theatres. .She proposed to her associates to 
reserve a tenth part of the general produce for the 
fupppit of such of the gang as mi|^ht through ill* 
ness be rendered incapable of following their ini- 
quitous occupations $ and to this they readily as^ 
flented. 

This infamous association was now become so 
notorious a pest to society, that tiley judged it pru- 
dent to leave the metropolis^ where they were ap* 
prehensive they could not long remain concealed 
from justicis. They practised a variety of stratagems 
with great success in different parts of the countiy ^ 
but, upon revisiting lA>ndony Mary uras. committed 
to Newgate, on a charge of having picke4 a gen- 
itleifian^s pocket} for which she was sentenced tp 
:transportation. 

She i:emainQd ia tb« ab(>ve prison near four 

months, 
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montfis, during vvhich time she employed a consi- 
derable sum in the purchase of stolen effects. When 
she went on board the transport vessel, she shippdl 
a quantity of goods nearly sufficient to load a wag- 
gon. The property she possessed ensured lier great 
respect and every possible convenience and accotn- 
moidation during the voyage. On her arrival in 
Virginia, she disposed of her goods, and for some 
time lived in great splendour and elegance. 

She soon found that America was a country 
where she could expect but little emolument from 
the practices she had so successfully followed in 
England ; and therefore she employed every art 
that she was mistress of to ingratiate herself 'into 
the esteem of a young gtentleman who was prepar- 
ing to embark on board a vessel bound for the port 
of l«ondon. He becaibe much enamoured of her, 
and brought her to England. While the ship Ifty at 
Gravcscnd, she robbed him of all the property sh^ 
could get into her possession, and, pretending ati 
indisposition, intimated a desire of going on shore, 
in which her admirer acquiesced ; but ^he was no 
sooner on- Iand> than she made a precipitate re- 
treat. 

She now travelled through several parts of the 
country, and by her usual wicked pratticeS obtained 
"hianjr considerable sums. ' At length, she returned 
to London, but was not able to find her former 
accomplices. 

She now frequented the Royal E^cchange, the 
theatres, London Bridge, and other places of pub- 
lic resort, and committed innumerable depredations 
on the public. Being defected in picking a gentle- 
man's pocket upon Lundoh Bridge, she was tsTketi 
before a magistrate, to whom she declared that her 
name was Jane Webb 5 and by that appellation^ ^^he 
•ivas cofi^mitted to Newgate. On 
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On liei trSdy a gentlefsaB/ who bad detecMd Ker 
i« ch^ ««]r act of pidQing thf |Mro«cutor*« pockety' 
d^iQsidi tbatapcvstti had* applied lo hmfothtim^ 
50U oD condkioh that be shcwld tiot appear m siip-' 
pMt of the prottcaticti $ and a lady awore, tbae onf 
f^ day she commitud the oifeiioe for wbkh sbtf 
sMPod radieted, sAiie taw her pick the pockots oY 
niMc tbaA twenty diffcieat people. The record o^ 
W former coaviciioiL w» not prodaced in court ; 
a«d therefore she waa arraigned for privately steal- 
]0g9 and on the ckaret^t evidonco tha Jiity pro* 
nounced her guilty. The property beincvaliieid at 
Ufi9 than boe shiUiag;) ihe was acntf need t» trafis- 
fMination. 

A twelveoMMith bad not elapsed before ebf rem 
tiiroed from ttantpoitBtion a seoeod time \ and on 
her airival in Loodon the lencwtd her foriaer pmc* 
tices. 

A lady going from Sbtrbonio -Lane H Wal- 
Vvoqke was accosted* by a man who took her hwid^ 
sKtiningly as if to assist her ia cio'esmg some plhiilcf 
that were placed over the channel for the coniteni^ 
cnce of pasaen^ets i but ho s^aeeeed ht» iiagert 
with so moch force, as to give her great paia, and 
in the stc^u time Mary picked her aockct of lbli« 
teen shillinga tod a penny. The gernktwomatty 
conscious of being robbed^ seized the thief bytiMT 
gown, and she was immediately conducted to the 
comptor. She was evuninod the next day by the 
lord mayor, who committe<f her to Newgate in or- 
der for trial. 

. At the ensuing sessions at the OUI Aiiley, ski 
was tried on an indictment for priv«tel!f steaKa^^ 
and the jury brought in the verdict " guilty;*^ 
HI conse^eacae of wkick sba^ te«tivcd^ senfCftCt of 
death. 

yot. III. 'it Alttf 
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opem in the tniddle of them, and when the fegt are 
in, it is locked down. 

StolIen Goods. See RscsivfiRS. 



STRANGULATION. 

. Women, in.all cases of^ treason, were heretofofe 
sentenced to be.burned ^acruei pani!(hmeni,wht(;h 
after being alleviated by the cuntdm «f previoitt 
strangulation, ^as'*at length rrpealed by the act 
30 Geo. Ill, cap. 42. .See Burnino, BtHiAV- 
INO, and C»RD. 

. . Stranjg;uktionis the odode of patting crimmah to 
death in Titf key* 

STREET-ROBBERS. 

• Tfiitse are most aoco>nipiished lillains who loiter 
in dark passages and rifle passengers yrhoni they 
£nd alone and unarmed. They run away i^kh 
women^s clokes, or make- whatever other plunder 
epporttttuty 'often. ' Sbreetf cobbers fwetc formeViy 
noted highwaynicn, who cooimittsd similar depre^ 
datiofls in the mettopoiis i» on, the road : erf thi^ we 
shall givo our readers three examples. ; 

Thomas Talbot was the ton of poor parents, 
who lived in Wapping, and who, having received 
ft common education,, engaged himself a^ the driver 
of a post-chaise, in the service of a stable-keeper in 
Piccadilly. While he was driving two gentlemen 
on the Bath rpad^ a highwayman stopped the car- 
riage^ and robbed them oi their watches and mo- 
ney i which circumstance gave hiAi an idea of 
acquiring money by these illicit means. Wherefore, 
on his return to London, he made himself acquaint- 
in cd 
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ed with Mm* kighwayaM% assuk'iDg thetn that lie 
was properly qualified to give rkem tbe tnteDigteQcn 
necessary for the successful management of their 
busine!^^,' 

His proposal met with a ready acceptance ; and 
a company having soon afterwards hired a coach 
and six of his master to go to Bath, Talbot gave 
«tte of thfe liighwaymea notice of thetiEair) and It 
vrai ffe^ed that the robb«ry should be^oaHwtted 
on Hounslaw-hcarb. 

. . Tbit highlvaymaa tteetio'g the carnage on the 
4{il)ointed spot, fobbed the parties of all they hfad s 
so that they were obliged to rctum to iMmiou for 
mohey before they coohi: porsise their journey. 
Talbot*8 share of this ill -gotten booty ^unoonted 
to fifty pounds, which gave him such spirits that he 
resolved to pursue t)ie same inlf^uitous- mode of 
living. , * 

■ Ufc now inibrmed tht odier ^itghwa^manof odm« 
ptay gttifig to fiath, and whom h» £riead attempt^ 
ed to rob | but a gentleman in the oartiage sfaot 
him dead ou the epot. 

Mortified at the deathof hi& friend, Talbot «• 
sooner arrived in London tHan he determined to rc^ 
aigq hit eaoploynent, and commence robber otitis 
own account $ but after cHV«ra) anempts and nar* 
j»w escapes from the bands of Justiice^ he gttn kick 
of bi^ employment, andteqnested Ivis fotmtrmu^- 
ter to retake iiim into bis aervica.. This 4ied«ciiotds 
but, in pity to his dntress, reoommemled litm to« 
"Boblemaii, in whose family he was engaged. - ^ *^^ 

Talbot had been but a short time-iiniiis ticiw 
filace, before he robbed the housb «f sevMt articlfct 
of wilue, • whi£h ■ he sold to the jewa^ fa eufiply tiie 
eietraaagaoceof oneof -the maid servants with w4>om 
be ha^aii amoar« ^^ 

. ; . This 



tlm Hi^ft was not iininediately discovered ; but 
the' thief was soon discharged from his place, in 
consc<]uei;ce of his impertinence^ which rendere4 
faim insiipportab]e to his fellow-servants. 

> On iHa'di»mission» he spent bis ready money with 
the most abandoned company » comipencing houice- 
breaker » and committed a variety of depredations 
jfl the neighbouiiiood of I^don : for one of which 
be was apprehended, and brought 'to trial at the 
Old Batley, but acquitted for wanf of evidence. 

On the very evening of the dav of hit acquittal, 
he stopped a carriage in Drury-Lane» and robbed 
« gentleman of his money. Within « weric after- 
wards^ he broke into a house in Westminster, 
where he obtained plate and cash to a Urge amount. 

In a few days, he was taken into custody for 
picking a eentleman*s pocket, brought to triaf at 
the Old Bailey, sentenced to be transported for 
seven years> shipped to America, and sold to shi* 
very. 

He , had not been long in this situation, when he 
embarked, at Boston in New England, on board a 
privateer} but when at sea, he entered into a con- 
spiracfy with some of the sailors to murder the Q0i- 
cers and seize the vessel ', however, the confederacy 
being discovered in time, a severe punishment was 
Infilled on Talbot aOd the other villains. 

He had not, however, been long abroad before 
he returned, in company with an abandoned woi- 
man, who had been transported at the same time ; 
and who introduced him to the acquaintance, of 
Thomas Quin and Joseph Dodwell, natives of 
Dublin, and rogues from their infancy ; in com- 
pany with whom he committed a considerable num- 
ber of robberies. 

2h% These 
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. Tbcie accomplices robbed.^ coadiet^^ one even- 
Wg: and obtained considerable plundor« 

Haying ix)»de a connexion with one CoUeUr tbojr 
all joined fa a streets robbery^ sund «top}»ing a coAcb 
near Long- Acce» took from a gcnticmau bis watcb 

andoBoney. ..'•'» 

Some i^eople being. informed of t|^e d^iog traaa- 
actiohf immediately pursued tben^ and CuUeiiy 
being taken into cu&tody| was admitted an evideace 
against his accomplicei^ • mho werb apprehended on 
tbe foliow^g day. 

Btiing brought to trial at the next seisioiw at 0ie 
Old 3ailey« xhey< received seatence of d«aib$ b«t 
after convierioB seeoi^d quite iiBusensibJe of th^ cti04> 
mity of their crimes. , 

Talbot refused to join Jn devotion, vvitb tha ordi- 
liary of I<tewgate at the place of execution. Qjiin 
and Dodwell vrerc Roman Catholics. They saffored 
at/fyburoy on the i7i:hof Juse^ 1751. 

. J Swindlers. See Sharpe&s. 

SWIVDlEaft, IGAMIIIG. 

The following is the substance of the most strik- 
ing parts of the evidence of Tohn Shepherd, in an 
action, tried in the coutc of King's Bench* for 
j;amingt Nov. 19, 1796.' 

" The witness saw hazard played at the gaming* 
house of the defendant, in Leicester- Street. Every 
person who was three times successful paid the de- 
fendant a silver medal, which he purdiased from 
him on entering the house, at eight for a guinea» 
and he received ^ix or. seven of these in the coursie 
of an hour fur the Box Hands, ai it was called. 

The 
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. Tbt f<epItwho frcquenttd this h^sb alwajrs playtd 
for n cosmdtfMt &uin, SoinettRiCs aol. or 30I dc* 
pendcd oil a suigle throw of the dice!. T4ie witness 
remenibered being once at the defendant's gaming- 
house^ about three or four o'clock in the momlng, 
when a gentleman casie in very much in iicfnor. 
He seemed to have a great deal of mouey about 
him. The defendant &aid he bad not intended to 
play^ bat now he would $et to with this fellow. He 
then scraped a little wax with his finger off one of 
the candles, and put the dice together, so that they 
came seven every way. After doing this, he drop- 

! ped theiQ into tiie box and threw them out, and 
afterwards drew all the money away^ saying he had 
won k. Seven wa& the main, and he could not 

- throw any thing but seven. The young gentleman 
•aid he had not given him time to bar. A dispute 

. arose between the defendant and him : it was re- 
ferred to two or three persons round the table 3 and 
they gave it in favour of the defendant. The gen- 
tleman Kaid he had lo^ upwards .of 7 ol. The de* 
f'endant $aid| ' We have, cleared htm.* The wit- 
ness has seen a man pawn his watch and ring in 
several instances ; and once he saw a man pawn his 
coat and go away without it. 

{• «^* After the gnming.table was broken by the 

, Bowr Street Oificers, the defendant said it was too 
g'Hxf a thing to be given up, and instantly got 
another table, large enough for twenty or thirty 
people. The freqneneers of this house used to play 
till day light; and on one or two oeca<iions they 
played alt the next day. This U what the defend- 
ant called ' sticking to it rarely** TIm guesN Wene 
fumi»hed with wine and sttippera- g«atif, from tht 
funds of the partntrship, in irfiunidMK'e. • Sunday 
waa a gcand diiy. The witness has teeii n)9te thun 
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After cofHriction» she seemed sincerely to repeot 
of the course of iniquit^r iniwhich she had so Jong 
]ptrsi»thi» punctually attending pravers in the cha* 
pelf and employing grtat part of ner time in pri- 
ifate devotiona. The day r preceding that of her 
t^tecution^ she sent for the woman Who nursed her 
child, then about three years old ; and after in- 
forming htr that .there was a person who. }/Mu\d pay 
for the infsnt^s maintenance, earnestly intreated 
that it might be carefully instructed in the duties 
of religion, and guarded from all temptations to 
wickedness. 

On the following morning, she appeared to be in 
a serene state of mind j but being brought into the 
prfiss-yardf where the executioner approached to 
put the halter about her, her fortitude abated ; 
however, in a short time her spirits were again to- 
lierably composed. 

. Sht was conveyed to. Tyburn in a mourning- 
coach, being attended by a clergyman, to whom 
^be declared her firm belief in ail the principles of 
the prctestant religion. 
• : At the place of execution, she employed a comi* 
derable time in fervent prayer. < She suflfered on the 
tStb of March, .i74A<; and her remains weje, by 
her particular desire, interred In St. Pancrascliurch- 
yard. ^ , , 

' . « » ■ ■^ ' * ' ' 

'J ■/: , - . . STOCiCS;' "> 

A wooden machine to put the fegs 61 offcm^ers 
\fi^ fpr Ijecuring disorderly persons, and by way. of 
pumsbmient in divers cases, ordained by statute; 

&c% , , . 

1 . It c<H>t|iins hoks f noufjh for..t«to or three offends 
crs : these holes are of different sizes ; the machine 
i.{W.. ' *' '*■ i-s. -opens 
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wfaa are cither unable or unwilling to sustain the 
expence of counsel to oppose the arguments and 
objections which will be offered in behalf of the 
prisoner ; or are soured hy loss of valuable time, 
experienced, perhaps, in former prosecutions; or 
ultimately from a dread entertained by timid per- 
sons, who fooli,shIy and weakly consider themselves 
as raking away the life of a fellow-creature, merely 
because they prosecute or give evidence y not 
reflecting that it is the law only that can punish 
ofFendersy and not the individual prosecutor or wit- 
nesses. 

False humanity, exercised in this manner, is al- 
ways cruelty to the public^ and not seldom to the 
prisoners themselves. All depredations upon pro- 
perty are public wrongs, in the stippression and pu- 
nishment of which it is the duty of every good man 
to lend his assistance ; a duty more particularly in- 
cumbent upon those who are the immediate suffer- 
ers $ through their means only can public justice 
operate in punishing those miscreants by whom the 
irmocent ^re put in fear* alarmed, and threatened 
^with horrid imprecations, with loss of life by 
means of loaded pistols j or bodily injury, from be- 
ing hacked with cutlasses or beaten with blud- 
geons, under circumstances where neither age nor 
sex is spared. 

Yet experience has shewn that these arguments, 
];iowerful as they are, are insufficient to awaken in 
the mind of men that species of public spirit which 
shall induce sufferers in general, by robberies of 
different kinds, to become willing prosecutors, un- " 
der the various trying delaysof courts of justice ;, 
and frequently with the trouble of bringing a num- 
ber of witnesses from the country, who are kept in 
attendance on the court perhaps several days toge- 
ther, at a Very considerable expence. Such 
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public, tlie master ^111 not hesitate to 'bring the 
oiFender to Justice, and the crtme wUi be Jess fre^ 
quent ; so true it i^, that rigorous hvirs ate often 
productive of crimes. Beccaria. 

THEFTS, PETTY. 

The small thefts committed by persons Dot 
known to belong to the fraternity of thieves are e&- 
timated to amount to the enorinous snm of seven 
hundred thousand pounds a year. This discbverji 
was originally made through the medium of a con- 
siderahle dealer in rags and old iron, of which the 
following are more ample details : 

*< That there exi^s in this metropolis, and also 
in all the towns where his majesty's dock yards are 
established, a class of dealers of late years become 
^tremely numerous, who keep open shops for the 
purchase of rags, old iron, and other metals. 

" That these dealers are universally, - almost 
without a single exception, the receivers of stolen 
goods of every denomination ; from u nail, a skew* 
er, a key, or a glass bottle, up to the most valua- 
Ixle article of portable household goods, merchan- 
dize, plate, orjeweK, &c. &c. 

^' That they are divided into two classes— whole- 
sale and retail deaters. That the retail dealers art 
generally, with so.me exceptions, the immediate 
purchasers,' in the first Histance, from the pilferers 
er their agents } and as soon as they colkct a st>ffi<* 
cient quantity of iron, copper, bra9s, lead, tin« 
pewter, or other metals, worthy the novice of a 
large dealer, they dispose of the same for ready 
money $ by which they are enabled to continue the 
trade. 

** That the increase of thee old iron, nag, and 
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fto>e, ^9pi hat been astonishing within the last 

twenty ^taffi. 

'^ Tbat» 8S the least trifle is receifed» the vigi^ 
knee of the parties from whom the artiele^ are 
stolen i» gencraUy thided i by the prevailing prac^ 
tic^ of taking only a small quantity of any article 
at a time. 

: ** That the articles thus rteeiTed are generally 
posrehawd at about one third of the real value, and 
saldom at anoffc than half; glass bottles, in parti- 
cular, are bought at one penny each, and no ques- 
ti^ asked: they are afterwards sqld to dealers in 
ihit particular branchy who assort and wash thero» 
and again re«teU them to inferior wine*dea)ers at 
nearly the full value. This has become of late an 
ctleniivt line of tra<le. 

*' That fuftbei facilities ate afforded by th^ deal*, 
era ID old iiQn» ia the collcftion of metals; rags^ 
tod Dlhfr articles purioSned and stolen in. the couiy- 
try: which are conveyed to tona by means of sin-« 
gle-horse carts, . kept by itinerant jews and other 
doubtful characters, who travel to Portsmouth, 
Chatham, Woolviich, Deptford, and places in the 
Ticinlty of Ijondon> for the purpose of purchasing 
mctaU from persons wh* are in the habit of embea* 
fling the 1;ing'''a stores^ or from dealers on the spot, 
fffao..are the first rccciven;: from them, copper* 
intkip nails» spikes, Iron, brass, lead, pewter, and 
•Ihifer ahip« articles of considerable value are pro- 
CvmU These siaglo-horse carts have increased 
gyetitly of late yearsy and have become very profit- 
iWaloihe pioprietora. 

f*:That sttflne ol Ibese dealers in old metals noto» 
fiail«ly keep men employed in knocking the broad 
tfr^Wy or king'^s mark, out of the copper bolts, 
jtfuis^ smd bftt iron« whereon, it is impitssed, and 
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also HI catting mcb 'bar iron into portable TmgHiKt 
after which, it is sold to the great deaieis, wiio 
supply the public boards, and who are in some in- 
stances supposed by this means to sell thestme atti* 
cle to these boards even two or three rimes o^er. 

« That the trade thos carried on is^xceedinglf 
productive both to the retail and wholesale dealerf % 
many of whom are become extremely opulent, and 
carry on bilsiness to the extent of from ten to thirt)^* 
and in some few instances, fifty, thonsand a year la, 
old metals alone. 

** That the quantity of new miils taken from tkA 
public repositories and from private workshops, and 
disposed of at the old iron shops, exceeds all credi* 
bility. 

<* And, finally, that the retail dealen in^ old 
Iron, with some exceptions, are the principal ptir- 
chasers of the pewter pots stolen from the publicanf< 
fvhich tbey instantly melt down, if not previouslf 
done, to elude detection.** Coiquhwiu 

TORTURE. 

To torture, in order to extort confession, isikjt 
peculiar to Roman Catholic countries, but is even 
a cuKtom in China. Tlie instrument of batbarit^ 
called the rack is composed of a thick string piank^ 
having a contrivance at one end to secure the handis 
and at the other a sort of double wooden vice. Tlie 
vice is formed of three stout uprights, two of whicli 
are moveable, but steadied by a block that is fastv 
ened on each side. The ankles of the culprit beMg 
' placed in 'the machine, a cord is passed round '^ 
uprights, and held fast by two men. The chief 
tormentor then^ gradually introduces a wedges into 
the intervals, alternately changing sides. ^ The nce^ 
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ibod-of fiirctng an cxpuiwn at tKenppcr p2it 
canvn tW iomr cadi to draw towirdi the central 
*pr]gfat, ntiich ii fixed ubk> the plank) and (heccbjr 
nnprcsKS the inklu of tlic wretched luiFcrer ; 
wiu, provided he be foitilied by innorence or reio- 
FiittoD, eadureJi the adTaiKxi of the nedge, nnli) 
hk bcncB are cDniplctcl;^ reduced to a jellj. Pamsb- 
mmtiafChaa. 

" TbcTe wu a negro whoiK nmie nas Neptune, 
act ^>t, but his onn Buetf r, and a catpenler by 
Intde : be naa young and handsome, but bating 
LilM the ovcttecr of ihc estate of Altona, in the 
Para Cietk, in consequence of nine dispute, he 
Jxwly teifeited his life. The ^Tticulan> huwevHf 
AFC wortli relating : 

"Thia man having stolen a *facep to entertain > 
iwsBiitc young woman, the overseer, who bumed 
with jtalouiy, had detetaiined to see hint hanged, 
(D prevent which, the negro tbot him dead among 
the nigar canei. For the>e oH^ences, of course, he 
was >cntciii:ed to be broken xlive upon the rack, 
*riihout the benefit of the lYW^ ^^iu(, or mercy - 
Uioke. Informed of the dreadful sentence, he cam- 
pMcdly laid hiiBwlf down upon hiiback, onasttong 
■tOHr OB which, with his unu and Jcp extended, 
be wa* fastened by ropes. The execuuottei, also a 
^i»t^ man, hiving now with a hatchet chopped off 
bis Left hand, next took up a heavy iron bar, tcith 
nbicbi by lepeaied blows, he broke his bonts to 
duvcn, till the ma now, lilood, a lul splinters, flew 
■boot the field ; but the prisoner never uttered a 

SrsBH nor a ligh I The ropes being next uniaihed, 
knagincd him d«»d, and felt luppy i till the ma- 
(tuialis Mining to depart, he wtiihcd hinuelf from 
■ the.ciDu, when he tell on the gra-'a, and damned 
tkeaall as a set of barbaiout raacalt. - At the same 
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time, remoYing hb right hand b]f the lleTp of t|(t 
teeth, he rested bit heiid on pan ot the tiiMlier, and 
asked the by-stamters for a pipe of tobacco, vrhlch 
wu infamously answered by kicking and apittivg 
on him, till I, with some Amoriean acaiiif]!^ 
thought proper to prevent it. He then begged hit 
head niiji^ht be chopped off; but to no parpoKe. At 
last, seeing no end to his misery, be dtcUfttd^ 
** that though he bad deserved death, he had Hot 
expected to die so many deaths; however (laidbeK 
you christians have misted your aim at last, and I 
now care not were I to remain thus oqfte montli 
longer/* After which, he song two cKtempeic 
songs, with a clear voice ; the subject of which 
were to bid adieu to his living friends, and to ac* 
quaint hii dtcea^^cd relations that in a very Kttle 
lame he shoold be with them, to enjoys their €9ai- 
f any for ever in a better place^ This done, he 
calmly entered into conversation with some gentk** 
men concerning his trial, relating every particular 
with unconraion tranquillity. ^* But (said he^ 
fibmptly), by the son it must be eight o^clock, and. 
-by any longer discount I shoatd be soriyiito bethe 
cause of yo4ir losing your brealclast.** Then catt- 
ing his eyes on a jew, whose name was De Veraec^' 
^< Apropos, sir (said he) } won^t you please to pay 
fne the ten shillings you owe me V* ** For what to 
<lo ?** *< To buy meat and drink, to be sure-*- 
<lon't you perceive I am to be kept alive f** Which 
eprech, on seeing the jew stare like a fool, this 
tn angled wietch acGompanled with a loud and 
'hearty laugh. Next observing the soldier that stood 
centiuel over him biting occanionally a piece of 
dry bread, he asked him how it came to pass that 
he, a nvbit€ mem^ should have no meat toteat^long^ 
with it r *'&cau8c I am tiot-ad rieb^ ausweMd 
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tlie soldier. <' Then I will make yoo a present, 
sir (ssitd the negro). First pick my hand that was 
cbop|)ed off> clean to the bones } next begin to de« 
vour my body till you are glutted ; when you will 
have both bread and meat, as best becomes you :** 
which piece of humour was followed by a second 
lavgh. And thus he continued until I left him, 
wlucb was about three hours after the dreadful exe- 
cution. 

«< Wonderful it is, indeed, that human nature 
sboi)kl be able to endure so much torture ) which 
assuredly could only be soppported by a mixture of 
Irage, conteraj7t, pride, and the glory of braving 
his tormentors, from whom he was so soon to 
escape. 

*' I never recal to my remembrance without the 
most painful sensation this horrid scene, which 
must revolt the feelings of all who have one spark 
of humanity. If the reader, however, should be 
, offended with my dwelling so long on this unplea« 
sant subject, let it be some relief to bis reflection to 
consider this punishment not inflicted as a wanton 
and unprovoked act of cruelty, but as the extreme 
seirerity of the Surinam laws on a desperate wretch, 
suffering, as an example to others, for complicated 
crimes i while, at the same time, it cannot but 
give.ine, and I hope many others, some consolation 
to reflect that the al)ove barbarous mode of punish, 
ment was hitherto never put in practice in the Bri- 
tish colonies. I must now relate an incident which, 
as it had a momentary effect on my imaginatiun, 
ihight have had a lasting one on some who had not 
investigated the real cause of it, and which it gave 
me no small satisfaction to discover. 

** About three in the afternoon, walking towards 
the place of execution, with my thoughts full of 
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tbc afffcting scene, and the image of the stilRfcr- 
fresh in my mind, the first object I sa«v w^ bis 
head, at some distance, ptaced on a ^take, ttod^ 
Mng to me backwards and forv^ards, as if he had 
been really alive. I instantly stopt shorr» and see- 
ing no person in the Savannah, nof a breath of 
wind sufficient to move a Jeaf or « feather, 1 ac* 
knowledge that I was rrretted to the ground, wher6 
I stood, without having the resolution of advancing 
one step for some time; till reflecting that I must 
be weak.indeed not to approach this dead skii)! and 
find out the wonderful phenomenon \f possible, f 
boldly walked up, and instantly discovered the na« 
toral cause, by the return of a vulture to the ga!« 
lows, who perched upon it as if he meant to disc-' 
pute with me this feast of carrion ; which bird, 
naving already picked out one of the eyes, had fled 
at my lirst approach, and striking the sktill with* 
his talons, as he took his sudden ffighr, occasioned 
the motion already de>crtbed. I shsFl nowonly add, 
that this poor wretch, after living more than sis 
hours, had been knocked on the he»ii hy the com- 
miserating sentinel, the marks* of who^e masket 
were perlectiy visible by a large open fricturein 
the skull." Sledman'i Account of Surinam. 

The torture of a criminal dunng the course of 
his trial is a cruelty consecrated by c'u^tonr in most 
nations. It is used with an iritenri either to make 
him confess his crime, or explain some contradic- 
ffons into which he had been led jJuVing his exami-^ 
nation, or 'discover his dccomplicts, or for some 
kind of metaphysical and' incomprehensibfe pnrga- 
rion of infamy, ofj finally, in order to discover 
other crimes, of which he fs not accused', but of 
which he may bi giiilcy. 

No man can bo judge'd a cirrminaf u^tll he be 
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fotiti4 ;uihy ; nor can society ftke from hifn the 
public protecttoh until it hat<; been proved that he 
has violated the conditions on which it wsifi gtanfed. ' 
What right, then* but that of |iower» can authd- 
rize the pusishment ^f a cititeil^ to long afl there 
Tcmains any doubt of hiii guilt f This dilemma Is 
frequent. Either be is gvHty or not guilty. If 
guilty^ be »hoiild only suffer the puniMiinent of-' 
*dained by the laws, and torture l^ecomes lisekso, as 
his confession is unnecessary, If he be not gnilty, 
jou torture the innocent ; for, in the eye of the 
.lavr» wery man is innocent ^hose crime has not 
btefl proved. Besides, it is confounding -all rtis- 
tiens to expect that a man shovld b^ both the ad- 
cuser and accused $ and that pain should be'the test 
of truth, as if truth resided A the muscies' and 
fibres of a wretch in torture^ By ihis method) the 
lobust will escape and the feebie be condemned. 
These are the inconveniences of this pftteti^ed ten 
of truth,, worthy only of a canmbafl, and which the 
Romansr in many i espects ba fbanoii^, and whost; 
savage virtue has been too mvdi admired^ reiterved ' 
for the slaves alone* 

What is tbe political intentrion of punishments ? 
•^To terrify, and be an example to others. Is this 
intcmion answcrtd by thus privately torturing the 
guilty and- tbe innocvut ? It is doubtless of impor- 
tance that no cfiine should re Mniin unpunished ; bttc 
it m useless to make a public example of the author 
of a crime hid in darkness^ A crime already com- 
nitted, aiid for which there: can be no remedy, can 
only be puviblwd by a pel jticul society with an in* 
tcnttoB thai no hopes of Impunity should induce 
others to conimit the samet If it he true tliat the 
numbrr of shoiie who from, fear oi* vrrtoe respect th^ 
ia«t& is greatvihaiko4th«>se^y wb^m they arc vio- 
... laicd. 



lated* fke risk of torturing aa innocnit person is 
greatcrt as there i% a greater probability thir, r«- 
//Wi paribus t au individual hath observed than chat 
he hath infringed the Jaws. 

There is another ridiculous motWe for^ torturet 
namely, to purge, a roan from infamy. Ought «udi 
an ^bu»c to be tolerated in the eighteenth century? 
Can pain^ which .is a sensation, have any connec- 
tion with a moral sentiinenr, a matter o( opinion vf 
Perhaps the rack may be considered as the rciinef?« 
furnace. 

It is not difficult to trace this senseless lav» to iCt 
origin 9 for an absurdity adopted by a whole na- 
tion must have some, affinity with other ideas esta< 
bltihed and respected by the same nation. This 
custom sfems to be the offspring of religion, hf 
whiph mankind, in all nations and in all ages, are 
so generally influenced. We are taught by our ia- 
fallible church that those stains of sin contracted 
through human frailty, and which have nut de- 
served the eternal anger of the Almighty, are to be 
purged away in another life hy an incomprebemit- 
ble fii-e. Now infamy is a st^in, and if the punish- 
inents and fire of purgatory can take away all spi- 
ritual stains, why Ihould not the pain of torture 
take away those of a civil nature ? I imagine that 
tlie confession of a criminal, which in some tribu* 
nals is required as being essential to his condemna- 
tion, has a similar origin, and has. been taken froni 
the mysterious ;ribunal of penitence, where the 
confession of sins is a necessary part ^ the sacra- 
ment. Thus have men abased the unerring light 
of revelation ; and, in the times of tractable igno*^ 
ranee, having no other, ihey naturally had recourse 
to it on every (ccasion^ malting the most rffmo^e 
and , absurd appLcitions* Moceovcr, ^nfamy is a 
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»ntim<nt regulated neither hj the latrs nor by mi. 
soil, but entirely by opinion ; but torture rendtrs 
the victim infainoua» and tbcretore caimot take in* 
fjuny away. 

Another intention of tortnre is to oblige the nap- 
po^d criminal to reconcile the contradictions into 
which he may have fallen during his cxaminntion ( 
as if the dread of punishment, the uncertainty of 
hi* fate, the solemnity of the court, the majesty of 
tbe judge, and the ignorance of the accused, wtre 
iM)t abundantly (sufficient to account for contradico 
tions, which are so common to men even in a ^ato 
of tranquiiJity, and which must necessarily be mcrK 
tipiied by the perturbation of the mind of a rtsDitt 
entirely engaged in the thoughts of saving himself 
from imminent danger. 

This infamons test of truth is a reraainifig monu* 
mcnt of that ancient and savage legislation in whibhl 
trials by fire, by boiling water, or the uncertainty 
of combats, were called judgment tf God \ as^ if the 
links df that eternal chain whose beginning is in the 
breast of the First Cause of all things could eVtef 
be disunited by the institutions of men. 'Th« only 
difference between torti^t* and trials by ^e and 
boiling water is, tbu the ef ent of th« fir«t depetidft 
on the will of the accused^ and of the second on a 
fact entirely physical and external { but this difffr* 
jrcnce is apparent only, npt real. A man <yn the 
Jack, in the convulsions of torture, has it as little 
in his- power to declare the truth as, in forivier 
times, to prevent, without fraud> the f (Fects of fire 
or boiling water. 

Every act of the will is invariably iti proportion 
to the force of the impression on our sensed* - -The 
impression of paiu, then, may increase to cilch ^ 
degree, that, occupying tkie mimi tntir^l)^ i^ vtfill 
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compel tbe soiFeref to use tbe shoite«r meAod «f • 
freeing himself from torment. . His answer, thefc* 
fore^ ««iJl Ue an effec^t zs necessary as that of fire'or 
boiling watcfy and he will accuse himself of -criinei 
of which he is innocent ; m» that the very laeaas 
employed to distinguish the innocent from the guil* 
tv will most efTectoallj destroy all diDcreoce between 
(oem. 

It would be tupetfluous to confirm tbe^e reflec- 
tions by examples of innocent persons who, from 
the agony of torture, have confessed themsdvcs 
guiky i innomecable instances may be found in wA, 
nations «ind in erery age. How amazing that ma«-- 
Jciitd have always neglected to -draw the natural* 
QDncIitsionj Lives there a man «vho, if he has car*' 
ried his thoughts ever so little beyond the necessities- 
of^ life, when he reflects on such cruelty, ts not 
tempted to fly from society, and return to ^is gutta- 
ta 1 state of independence? 

The result of torture, then, is a mattcjrof calca-> 
lation, and depends on the constitution, ^hkk 
differs in every individual^ and is in proportion tm 
his strength and sensibility ; so that to -discover 
truth by this method is a problem which may be 
better resolved by a mathematician than a jwdge^ 
and )m^y be thus stated. — ^The force of the muscles 
and the sensibility of the nerves of an innocent per-- 
son being given, it is required to find tbe degree o€. 
pain necei^sary to make him confess himself guii^ 
of a giiiren crime* 

The examination of the accn:>ed is intended ta 
£nd out the trnth $ but if this be discovered wttii 
•0 much difficulty in the air, gesture, and counte-. 
nance of a man at ease, how can it appear; in' a 
^untenance distorted by the convulsions of tor- 
ture ? Every violent %ttion .^troys those small 
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ahtralioiis in the featair|e$ which somttimcs disclose 
the sentiments of the heart. 

These truths were known to the Ronasin legUta* 
torsi amongst whoin» slaves only > who were not 
considered as citizens^ were tortured. Tliey are 
known to the English » a nation in whi<h the pro* 
gress of science, superiority in commercet riches* 
and power, it)^ natural consequences, together 
with the numerous examples of virtue and couragCf 
kave no doubt of the excellence of it-s laws. They 
liave been acknowledged in Swedtn, where torture 
has been abolished. They are known to one of the 
wisest monaichs in Europe, who, having seared 
philosophy OB the throne, by his beneficent legtsla^ 
tion has made his subjects free» though dependent 
on the laws ; the only freedom that reasonable men 
can desire in tire present state of things. In short, 
torture has not been tho.ught necessary in the laws 
of armies, composed chiefly of the dregs of man- 
kind, where it's use should seem most necessary* 
Strange phenomenon ! that a set of men, hardened 
by slaughter and familiar with biood, should tesch 
humanity to the sons of peace* 

A very strange but necessary consequence of the 
use. of torture is, that the case of the innocent is 
worse than that of the guilty. . With regard tp the 
£rst, either lie confesses the crime whid) he has not 
committed, and is condemned, or he is acquitted^ 
and has suffered a punishment he did not deserve* 
On the contrary, the person who is really guilty 
has the most favourable side of the question \ foi^ 
if he supports the torture with firmness and resolu-* 
tion, he is acquitted, and has gained, having ex* 
changed a greater punishment for a less. 

The Uw by which torture is authorized says— ^ 
<* Men, be insensible to pain. Nature has aadeed 
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given yoowi {nwibtlMe stlf-fove, and an tintHieiia- 
bic right of self-preservation ; but T create in yon 
a contrary centinnent, an heroJca! harred of your- 
aelvet. I command yoa to accuse yout^elves, and 
to dfcUite the truth, amMst the tearing of your 
flesh and the diiilocation of yovr bones/* 

Torture ia used to discover wrhetlier the criminal 
be guilty of other crimes besides those^of which he 
is accused, which is ei^nlvalent to the following 
reasoning <—-'< Thou art gtiiity ofone crime, there- 
fore it is possible that thou mayen have committedl 
a thousandvdthers J bat the affair being doubtful, 
I raust try it by ray criterion of trntli. The laws 
order thee to be tormented because thou art guilty, 
because thou mayeat be guilty, and because I choose 
thon shoutdest i>e guilty.*^ ■ 

Torture is used to make the criminal discover hri 
accomplices ;, but if it has been demonstrated that 
it is not a proper means af discoveitng truth, how 
can it ser\>e to discover the accbmplices, which if 
one of thetrutlw requited f Will not the man wfad 
accuses himself yet more readily accuse others? 
Besides, is it just to torment one man for the crime 
of another ? May not the accomplices be found out 
by the eKRmination of the? Wit«es»es, - or of the cti- 
minaP from the evidence, or from the nature of 
the crime itself? in short, by all the means that 
have bw« used to prove the guiJt of the prisoner ^ 
The aeco«i«>lices commonly fly when their comrade 
is taken. Beef aria. 

All mankind bein^ exposed to the attempts of 
violence or pei'fidy, detest the crimes of which they 
mt9y possibly be the victims: all desire that the 
principal offender and his accomplices may he pu- 
«i>hed ; nevertheless, there Is a natural compassion 
iji the humarv heart, which makes all men dete>t 
' the 
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the cruelty of torCiirin^ ihe a(}cu8ed> in order to 
extort confession. 1 he law has not condemned 
them 9 and yet« , tluxvgh ' iHioeri^ in of < it^e ir crime, 
you inflict a punidupeAt more horribU than ihtt 
^vhicJ^ tlMjr ar« to &Q^«r wh«a t)ieir g^ilt is oan- 
.firmed. '* Possibly thoa mayeslbe ini)oc«nti'J>ut 
,1 wiU tortuie th^e that I oisy be fatif^ed t inot itbftt 
I intend to inaketbte any reconifience for th« thiP^v- 
sgud deaths which I have made thee R»f«F, in li<m 
•«f that which 19 preparing for thee/* Who does 
not shudder at the idita ? St, AMgu&tin oppo^tki 
su«h cjrufijlty. The^ Romans tortured th<ir ^kves 
only; ar«d Quiiuiliaoi rqcpUeeting th4t.'tl\ey v^ere 
men, reproved the j^ffiQam. for SMich want ol" hii- 
aoainty. • 

If there were but one nation in the world which 
had abolished the use -of torture— if in that nation 
crtiniies were no more frequent thotn in others— and 
if that nation he tnore enlightened and more iioa- 
rHhing since the ebolitionr^k^s example^ eorely, 
wens sufficient for the te«t of the world. England 
.alone might instruct all other nation^ in this parti- 
cular i but England is not tiie ouly nation. Tor- 
ture bath been abolished in other eotmtriet, and 
with JBUocess: tho 4)Qe6tion, therefore, is decided. 
61uU not a people who pique themseiyee on their 
polilenese pride themvlves also, on their humanity ? 
6haU they obetiaately penkit in their Inhumanity, 
inerely because it is an ancient custom f Reserve, 
zth^t, such cruelty for the punishment of those 
.h^dened wfetches who shall have assasiinated the 
father of a family or the father of his cottntry ; hut 
that a yeong prr^on who commits a fault which 
' leftvcs no traces behind it should suffer equally with 
a parricide, is not fhis a useleks piece of barbari- 
ty? ygltairt. • • 

aL TREA 



tion of this ofTcnee nai uttleil u !t originilt; 

by the act of ihc >Sth of Edwartl Itl, itat. ; 

a, ind may be divided into seven different he 
t. Compassing or imiginlng the death ' 

king, queen, oi lieir appir«iit< 

s. Levying Kir agaimt the king in his tea 
]. Adhering to the liing'i encmiei, and | 

them aid, tn the realm or elaewhere.* 



* It ha» been tbongbl neceuary by the I 
ture tn explain and cnlaree thcM clausei of i 
IS Ed. Ill, ainotemendine, ivlth safficient 
citaen, to modern ti eaionable attempts. It ii 
fore piolided by the act 36 Geo. Ill, ( 
*' Thai if an)' pcnon- (dirring the life of hi" | 
majniy, and until the end of the sen'on o( ; 
inent next after a demise of the ctonn) thall, 
in the lealm or wiibout, compait, imagine, i 
deviie, 01 intend, death or deitructiont or a. 
dily harm tending 10 death or debiiuction, iti 
naunding, impriwnmcnt or restraint, of the 
of the king, bia heirs and s 



.4. Slaytflff the king*s chancellor or judge in the 
extcuttoo of their offices. 

. 5. Violating the queen, the eldest daughter of 
th^ kings or the wife of the heir apparent, or eldest 
son. 

6. Counterfeiting the king*s great seal or privy 

7. Counterfeiting the king^s moneys or bringing 
false money into the kingdom. 

This derail shews how much the dienity and se- 
curity of the king^s person is confounded with that 
of his officers, and e\en with his effigies imprest on 
his coin. To assassinate the servant or to counter- 
feit the type it hekl as criminal as to dc^roy the 
sovereign. 

This indiscriminate blending of crimes, so- diffe- 
rent and disoroportionate in their nature, under 
one common nead, is certainly liable to great ob« 
jectionss seeing that the judgment in this offence is 
so extremely severe aifti terrible 1 viz. '* That the 
offender be drawn to the gallows on the ground or 
pavement! ^bat he be hanged by the neck, and 
then cut down alive ; that his entrails be taken 
out and burned while he is ydt alive j that his head 
be cut off^ that his body be divided into four parts { 
and that his head and quarters be at the king*s dis« 
posal. ColjMtnui* 

Robert 



or to incite any foreigner to invade the dominions 
of the ^own j and such compassings, &c. shall ex- 
press, utter, or declare, by publishing any print- 
ing or writing, or by any other overt act or deed ** 
—the oflPender shi^Jl be deemed a traitor, and pu- 
Ai&hed accordin|;1y. Col^uhQun, 
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JtoBERT Watt, who stlflPered for high treasdn 
at Edinburgh, was born in the shire of Kincardine, 
and iVas, at the (ime-of his execution, about thirty. 
si« years old. He vras the natural son of a Mr. 
Barclay, a gentleman of fortune and respectabili- 
ty; but, liltt other chiWren of illegitimate psrent- 
age, he was brought up and educated under the 
nitoie of his mother. He was, at about ten years 
of age, sent to Perth, where he received a very 
gotod education. Being sixteen, he eugagtd hirti- 
scrhf wlfh a' lawyer at Perth j but befiig ofareli- 
gfou« dfsfrasition, he was disgusted at this profes* 
, sibiv, and soon withdrew fror^ the d^k of his maS" 
fft-. Sooti afterj he wtnt to Edinburgh, and 
engaged as a clerk in a paper warehouse, where he - 
lived hiippfly and mpectably for some years : liis 
only tbnt^Iaint was, a defitiency of s^iy. 

'Having a desire to' «hafe in the profits as well as. 
the toils of the business, he wroiv to his father, and 
p*rfaifcd upon-hini to assist him with some monty, 
td enable him to procure a partitership with his 
master. He then made proposals to the abbsre pur. 
j)bsc J these were, however, rejected by \i\i em- 
ptoyet. ' Being provided with money, he entered 
into the wine and spirit trade. His success in bu- 
siness continoed Tery promising, until he was al- 
most ruined by the commencement of the war.- • At 
this peritjd, his acquaintance with the Friends of 
tlM People eemmenced. - 

Having been arraigned with David Downie of 
high treasbn, hfs trial came on at Edinburgh^ Sept. 

* Mr. Knapp, clerk of arrJiigns, proceeded to call 
tfce jury, several of whom, in consequence of the 
peremptory challenge which the English law af^ 
lords, the prisoner objected to. At last, a jnry 

of 
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of twclfe eitiscQS w€r<» sworn in anU impan- 

neled. . * 

Mr. Knapp recapitulated to the jury the heads 
of the indictment, particularizing the different 
overt acts of treason of which tiie prisoner Watt 
was accused. 

Mr. Wm. Dundas^ in a short speech,- opened 
the cause for the crown , which, he observed, the 
recapitulation of the indictment enabled him to do 
almoftt in a single sentence. 

Mr. Anstruther followed, and in a strain of Cahn 
dispassionate eloquence laid before thcjtiry the doc- 
trine of treason. 

** The present conspiracy (he said) was not that 
of a f«w iacpnsidcrable individuals $ it had risen, 
indeed, from small beginnings, from meetingsk for 
pretended reforms. It had been fosttred by ^i- 
tious correspondence, the distribution of libelloug 
writings, and had, at last, ristn to a height which, 
but for the vigilance of administratioii, might have 
(leiuged the country^ from 6ne ^nd to the other, 
vvith blood. 

By the evidence for the crown. It was proved^ 
that the prisoner had been particularly active ip the 
conspiracy. 

Mr. W. Srskinct junior counsel for the prisoner, 
said he.vvould rest, his defence upon thj corrfrspondr 
ence carri<4 on between the Right Hon. Henry 
Pundas, the lord advocate, and the prisoner ; by 
yyhich it would appear that he had attended the 
meetings of the Friends of the People with no other 
Tiew than a design to give /information of their pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Hamilton contended that he was a spy for 
government} aiul it was well known that a^py was 
(obliged (o ^iime not only , the appearance of thos^ 
.. * I* 3 whpbe 
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"M^hoM* secrets be, meant fo reveali but ei^fi to take 
part in their proceedingSi in order to prevent a dia* 
<ovtry. 

The \6tA presklcnt, after clearly defining tht 
laws of treason, sumnted ^pthe eridetice, narrating 
and explaining the various parts with ttitth can^ 
dour J' lecivhig it entirely to the jury to return such 
ft verdict V6 their judgment should direct. 

Tbejitry withdrei^ about half past five o'clocit 
in the morning; and, in about nve minutes^ re^ 
turned with a verdict— Guilty. 

The trial lasted nearly twenty-two hoors. 

The jury were upwards of forty mintites consl^ 
jderfng the ease of Dowinc : the majority agreeing 
Among themselves that he was guilty, they recon* 
ciled themselves to this verdict at last, by unani* 
mously consentiTig to rcconmicnd him to mercy ) 
which they did in a very strong marmeT. 

• Shortly after, the following awful sentence of tbe 
court was passed upoi) these unfortunate men : 

' " Robert Watt and David Downie, yoti have 
been found guilty of high treason by your peers. 
The sentence of the court is, therefo»e, tbatyou 
be taken to the place from whence you came ; ffMii 
thence you shall he drawn on a sledge to the place 
of execution, on Wednesday, the 1 5th of October, 
there to bang by your necks till yo« are both dead | 
your bowels to be taken ^ot and ca!»t in your faces | 
and each of your bodies to be cut in four quarters^ 
to be at the disposal of his majesty :««>^nd ttie Lord 
have mercy on your tsoti Is r* 

• The unlisrtunate prisoners received the dreadful 
sentence with much firmness and com posuie, and 
were imiiiediately conducted to the castle. 

• Robcfrt Watt was ordered for expcation, but a 
respite came for David Dorniitt As soon as'it waa^ 

• - intimated 



and €xd»fint4-r*' Q^y t9i<^otU «»A A^awki $o $^9^ 
tiagfir his gwikteu i I ^>viM ftrfij/tr Hm A4 lo0g ^ 
Ili*ver* After which, HW» i^ grilUttt^ fiowdd* 
He was f ramp^rtod for Ufs« 

About half p9si ont o^'clock ol^ t^e, K^^h %( Q^n 
tobef, tliQ twojvuior n«ig]stt»tf«> iwHIi, white foi% 
ki tketr handS) tvhitegbvoH kt* thflSitir,,P^iACi*» 
Mi Bund, and a. nii«iiMr of €«nstiiVl«!ii «tt«i4«)4{ 
by tile town t>flicePf> and thf city g«ard iinMig th« 
U>cets, walked jni. pnoecssion tfl^nt the <K»pii«it>> 
chamber to the east end of CaiitJe-HiU» wbfH ft 
fnesaa^t wa« Mnt to the sbti^ifa In tl>« Ca»tJ<9> t^at 
tkrf ware- thrro waiting to neosiiM f)lf pt is^«rn 
The prstoier waa MnmodtAtfly plumed io ^ hivdki 
with hit back tq the horfiCs^^ and thf e««C4i^i9iX}r« 
witK a iarge axe in his hand,: t^k |iis NM<>pp9yite 
to hiiRt At the fttJTtfh^i aid «f the hurdk. . 

When they had reached' Ww T»lhao*Jk dM»» thti 
prisoner wa^ eaktfi from thehmdJ^i Md ^oi^dttor^d 
iflto.thc prison, uhert a cpi>4id^llk|pl9 (lm« vvw»pfl»* 
in devotional exercise, Tl^e pfi«09ei th«n oameo^ft 
upon the plAtfann» attended by th$ fl|ifigi»tra|f^f» 
sheriffii, Priiioipal Baird* ki* 

Never was aliy iexoontieil ntt^d^tai witli ^iOF«. 
Mlcmnity and, wder* Xlif proe^ssion ;|dvan9«4 
witli slow step» an4 tho ^moMT exhibited ^ n}^ 
melancholy specftacb. H« kfcU a bible ip Hi« b»i>d i 
hk eyes Kwained in afixd pPHure* M|>w^rdfi» a)34 
be was not observed <to mak^ Qii)« «[i9Vj«i«fiit qr .<?f^M 
aaingie glance upon the H^wUitwdf. . 1^4 was intK>b; 
ewadatfid, and hi^cdunAftiao^r $9 p^l^* tha>t, w^ijlo 
on. his way tothr plac^'of a»«cjiKioD, he9|>p9;)r^4 
aUmost lifeless $ bi|t when hM cfme Mpof) th^ pUt« 
§otm he 3eeiTiod to bt; SDnafSwbftI r#V>yed> W b«* 
hSMiDd himself jUfing the i^i^t))! ^oiltmetfj vvi(b d^i^ 

rcsig- 
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veiiglfition and htimbk fortkvide. Sometime wa» 
dliefi spent in pnj€r and Engine pialinsc tft«r' 
wlijch, the (Prisoner mpunted jhe drop-board» and 
vvas launched into eternity. 

When the body was taken Aomtf it iras stretched 
nten a table,- and the executioner^ with two blows 
^ or the axe* aerered off the head, which was re» 
ceived into a basket, and then held up to the mul«- 
tJtude, while the execntioner called aloud, *< There 
is- the head of a traitor y and so perish all traitons.*' 
The body and bead were then placed in a coffin, 
and removed. 

iDurlng this awful execution, the surrooadiag 
multitude betrayed no other emotions than wbat 
are common on tiaiijar occasions. The town* 
guard, attended by the constable5, lined the streetis* 

We shall here sbjoin toine account of the family, 
&c. of the two Messrs. Sheares, who were executed 
in Dublin for high treason. 

Their srandtather was a gentleman of an inde« 
pendent landed property, of about eight hon«' 
dred poondsj)cr annum j who resided in Cork-, 
and bad three sons, Henryi Thomas, and Da^ 
yld. The eldest, the father of the two unhappy: 
crTminalu, was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
Jin, without being intended for any particular pro-' 
fession. The second was designed lor the churchy 
and had good views of promotion in that line from 
his father's intimate friend and neighbour. Dr. 
Jennet 9fn^ne, then Bishop of Cork and Ross;, 
but being a lad of very sprightly parts, he thought, 
the profession too serious for him, and requested o£ 
his &ther,^^lio was very indulgent to his chiklren,> 
** to let his brother David ihumf the cusbiott, and 
give him a commission in the array.'* It was so 
settled. Thomas got a- Goinipissipn,' andsecred 

yritk 
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vtiiti Kfmtirion rn whH -Is cdllaf ■* Ttf Mvenf 
yean" w»i-]" bM msrfj'iwg a SpunUi l«dy »hihe 

he was in MiMtM, hurertrMl ifpon li»4f-pi)- at (he 
pMffof t7Sj, aad died soon alter, witliouE diil-' 

Dtvid t«A or^<T*, and #m pttftethf qMlMcrf 
fcr thatprolvtiiaii, (wing « young ">"• <^ E^*^ 
ondtntanJIng and ^cit pniprietjr oiFmaimtfic tK| 
howcTvr, Hot eiriy, af > eommnptian, without' 

' Henry, after bii father's ihklh, willed rn CoHc, 
Md aoonarm'nrarrwrfa MWBotMsnotth, a neaf 
nlatiOTi of the lite and pteteiM Barlef SbaniKin. 
She HH a My af very higtt aecoiMplnHmenis, and 
the anion was formed en b«ih lidn on the piiTeat 

Ccrpiet dt aWstrion. Thoi^h a mm of (ortune, 
Shiam wnineia ffletT i<Hlu-( he combined to- 
a good educati«Q ■ tnoat ac«llcnt lattr, aad tKnne 
•mnscd hnnK)f withTWhinf nwny socaiional jritc«, 
Wtti«h were all well reeeiMd'by the pnbKb. Some 
ytatj' afW- hn itiarriagt, tliroogh the iMW3t «f 
Lord GtiMinMi be cbnilned a wal in tke-Irish par- 
liaiMnt, wbtte he -to diatingtnthcd UiMclf ai' ■ 
ffvOut, (hat he tDoa obfininl »pcwiion' an that^ 
c?tBb4iihaieetDf lOoL per »nMin. ' HfrMwinafter 
jointd a Dt. Ko^cn andJMr/Trave(:«, both geii- 
tlemtn of very good latided property, in the bank- 
iiig biijiflni, hi C«rkf SwiWittch ihey siicnedcti' 
very well, and En which he cantinued ti» Ma dtith,' 
Wbidi happened about (heycaf ly?). Me hat* two 
aoM, Henry imt Juhn Shejrei, ti who-e ihiirndnf 
education h« had rather apaiticoltr idta. His plaif 
was, arid which be purskie^t) jutt lo iftstrwct ttifin 
in the ehnRntaryprinci[Acs of reading dnd wrkfJH, 
withont going any iorther, ot mafthig ana Anig^ia- 
ti«n of chvir ftiiuM f roftaaiou himAlt, till •ucb 
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lime at he Muld jiud out the natorat tendencio of 
their mind t. This refinement of education, though 
well intended by the parent? wat one of the errors 
of specula tiou. He 4id not sufficiently consider 
that youns minds are ahVe to the impressions that 
siurround them $ and if the earliest care be nut taken 
to instil into them the principles of religion and the 
UM^ of literature, their rising passions have gene* 
r^lly a stronger turn to s)oth» ignorance, sensuali* 
tyy &c. This was pretty nearly the c^te with the 
twpSheares. Pennittedi ia a great degree* to do 
as they liked, they preferred the indulgencies of the 
l^itchen and the company of servan'U to the exam- 
ple of their father*s con^ct and the copyersation of 
his drawiug-ropm : they mixed widh the lowest boys 
in the school, who flattered their rank and situa- 
tion. Henccy they got forward itnd decisive in their 
opinions, negligent in their dress, and .contemptu- 
ous of that regimen which «tber boye in their style 
of life were oblieed to piirsue.; When they were 
between eight ^nd ten yeari of agcj the father saw 
his error, and instantly set about reforming it. He 
i^tered bis plan entirely, by. having the best oius* 
teri in all branches of science to attend them in the 
home, undei hif own eyes, narmiwly inspected 
what company they kept, and at a proper age sent 
them to the .university, where, being lads of good 
natural parts, they dcquiied a consSicrable degree 
pf reputati^nt . 

. The father intended both for the bat ; but dying 
before that plan could be put into execution, the 
elder, 4fter nni4»ing his studies in the college, en- 
tered into the army, where he served some time in 
the rank of lieutenant s but seUiog out on the peace 
of 1733^ h^ entered himself .as ^a student in one of 
the English Innsof Courts aiyi foUowied the pro* 
1 ., fessioQ 
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fnstoH oF ifac Ira in cdnjunciioii *riib hit brotlur. 

The taleni) of both brothcn were mpcctablc; 
Henry had ■ good nbaut of knowledge, but kik not 



M tucccMfnl in brinnng it forward m John ) who 
briDg B yomieer broihcr, perhapi,mighi'bave ex- 
«nrd hiamtirwith grnier aniduity. Howcrct it 



briDg B yomieer broincr, perhapi,mighi'bave c 
«nrd hiamtirwith greiier aniduity. Howcrct 
■wit, Joho wat eomidcred ai ■ Tcry riving barriitcr, 
wbo bad trtty thing to npcct from hi« profeswon, 
bad he punucd it *frth a proper rnpect for hii cfaa-' 
ncter. From their ctHldhood, both brothen ncte 
attafbed to eich oibi;r, as ncll from timllarity of 
Knttment* it nataral conwciion. Thty livc4 ia 
the umc bouse together, mixtd in the Mine par* 
tin, and u their pulitin, from boyt, wtrc stronglj 
of a republican cast, their conTcnation and their 
occasional publicallom partook of ihli' spirit. 

Ta mindi to pitpared, the French revohltioa 
wa* too great a political xra to pan by without 
their pariicipBtion. They embarked for Prance in 
1791, and in Parii found a fatal hot-bed for iheii 
prinripieB} pcrbapt, what before this was the ebol- 
lition of liberty, which time ahd a more «xitntirt 
acquaintance with the nature of men and govern- 
meniB might either moderali: or totally lubdue, 
Dovf caught the leorching flames of liccDiiousnen. 
They immcdiitBly became acquainted with Britwt, 
'Robespierre, and the petrielk iultbert of that ilay ; 
who not only initillcd into them the principle! of 
their diabolical art, but flattered them with being 
ihc restorers of their coiintry'i freedom. Henoe 
they acquired all the arcana and mystetiei of clubs 
Iraternizatiiin, affiliation, &c so ihat before they 
left Parii, they publicly ipoke of the 1 ' 

Ire'—' - - -■-' ' ■■-' ■ 
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fhh fftKtkiilar* HMt thty ^ «««»} hinte fFMi 

their instructors and partisans, not tQ be so pjvmai- 

tuvt in *Ketf ^4aF«tkiiis. 
P«9ie9«Ml .wicli tbese piinrif^s. ^|r Mtvnwd to 

Irdapdi 9nA inNmril<««ly aet aboMit !th«ir. aussion 
-with ftil the K^l of the mt9t W«lent i^efotniera. 
'Thev tomed ciuiis in s«vf »l f vttt '•f liic kingdaim 
jeoifiojrefl a^^ef t9 (a cpunA jUic %tmy and i]^oin9iirf , 
,a«Ml were inder«|ig«ble ihemseWev by their waitings 

ia tboie.pypecs H^bicb wtre faY«Hi|»bitf to t\iut pae> 
ty, to fprefld the sctds ol roboUibn fltmitid. Go-> 
«£rn«ient had ttmely nof ipe of tibctr proeeedsog^ 
ivliich sQCM btcmm to Uttie difigvi»cd» that tl^y 
<&U victims as .miKb t« their ov? n ioqirttdcace as 
gurlt. Their |Mpl:rs were seuod* which hwathed 
««tbi«g but the ai«6t uveqiyivocaJ pfoofs of reb^ 
lion, ^tlitc tlttir cepe^.tod ovent acts confirmed in a 

f'c«C dipgtte ib< doctrine «f their pabiic«tk>ns. 
h<rir 'trial to«k place at J>iftbKnt juily i*, attd ended 
Abe tumttmolrinng* The i«dictmi»it contained two 
^inci^l couRt& : wii, compassing the king^ death 
^ and iihexhg to Us enemia<» supported hy sevell^ 
iveo. fivcrt a^' Me«rs«.P4»9onby« Plunkett^ and 
M'NaUy« op«ii^ the pri^omrs* castas separately* 
A»d Mr. Ci»«raa occiii|»ied three hoitn^, wkh his 
usual animation and ability* in speaking to evi- 
dence. Ha was relied to by the prime serjeant : 
^feer which. Lord Carleton ckirgicd the jury, Iay» 
ijQg down fh^ law of high treason acixM-Jing t«» the 
l>t»t 'legal authorities in England and the unii^rm 
:i>rAfltic^ of the courts. Xhe jury »ere not k tired 
^bovt: twenty BHnutes, when they returned a vcf- 
tUct otf Guf Ity. 

The uofortnnste broiihers, during their triaU 

puf^erved a manly fortitude, ^kin^- notes, and ip- 

atructiog theu cpgufcl, with the utmott composure; 

•. ,« / but 
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but When the verdict Guilty was pronotioccd, all 
,their fortitude forsook them : their cries, whilst 
embracing each other, expressed the bitterness of 
their gricfj the spectators, forgetting for a pio- 
ment the enormity of their crimes, sympathized in 
the sti^^^iHngs ot the unhappy delinquents. 
. . It' was remarked that Lord Carletpn, in passing 
sentence on these two unfortunate young men, was 
so much affected, he could scarcely proceed. No 
wonder the feelings of this worthy judge should be 
so agitated ! he had been the townsman and early 
friend and acquaintance of their father, and lived 
with hiin in the most familiar habits of intimacy. 
He owed to his enlightened conversation, perhaps, 
some of his habits of thinking j and the recollection 
of such scenes, with the awful contrast which stood 
before him, must be heart-rending indeed ! . 
, On the ensuing Saturday, the sheriffs attended 
.the prison, to carry the sentence into execution; 
but waited a considerable .time for an answer to an 
application made to government for a short respite^ 
and promising, a<; reported, ample confessions. The 
sheriffs went to_ the Castle, in ord.er to know the 
pleasure of government ; but returned with an an- 
swer, founded upon the advice of the privy council, 
that no respite liould be permitted. Again, how- 
ever, at theii- entreaty, the sheriffs returned to pray 
a respite for Henry, and an otherwise unconditional 
promise of ample confession. To this, government 
is said to have replied, that they had full know, 
ledge of every thing which could come out in con- 
fession, and that the law must take it s course.' 
The prisoners seemed to be much agitated, Henry 
in particular. John, however, collected, and de- 
clared to the persons round him, that, in his poli-i 
tical pursuit, reform, and not indiscriminate mas- 
VOL. iiif t M sacre, 
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sacre» bud been bis desire. In an»wer to a question 
from the sheriffs, they'sdid thev wouid not confess 
■ny thing. ' The executioner then proceeded to af- 
£» the ropes. In tying the knot tipon John, ht 
(pressed it rather tightly ; upon which he turned 
about angrily, and «aid, " You rascaU^itNCl^you a 
Itoirtd to strangle me ?** but suddenly recollecting 
liitliself, he seemed to take no further notice. They 
Vrere then conducted from the inner part, of the 
gaol to the platform outside. The ropes were ad- 
Justed in the puUies, and the board being with- 
drawn, they were instantly suspended. Editor, 

High treason is an otfence committed against the 
security of the commonwealth, or of the king, it*s 
representative. It is considei^ed as parricide, and 
therefore Ought not to be extended to offences which 
bear no analogy to that crime. In making it high 
treason to commit a theft in any house belonging to 
the state, or even to speak seditious words, you les^ 
sen the horror which the crime of high treason 
ought to inspire. 

In our ideas of great crimes there should be no^ 
thing arbitrary. If a theft from, or imprecation 
against, a ' father be considered as parricide, you 
break the bond of filial piety : the ^on will then 
regard his parent as a terrible monster. Every ex- 
aggeration in a law tends to it's destruction. 

In common crimes, the laws of England are fa- 
vourable to the accused ; but in case? of high trea> 
son they are against bim. The Jesuit Titus Oates 
bting legally interrogated in the house of commons^ 
and having, upon his oath, declartd that he had 
related the lubole truth, yet afterwatds accused the 
secretary of the Duke of York, and several others, 
I of high treason, and his information was admitted. 
He likewise swore before the king^s council, that 
- he 
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he had n^t seen the tecretaiy, and afterwards tbat^ 
he had. Notyvith$tand'mg these illegalities and 
qontradictions, the stcretary was exeguted^ 

Tbf same Titus Oates and another witness de* 
pos^y that fifty Jesuits had conspired to assa^Mnatt 
Charles II, and tDat they bad seen commissionsy 
sjgned by Farb«r Oliva, general of ^« Jesuitry fior 
the officers that were to command an army of rebeU. 
This evidence was suSicient xo authorize tbe tearing 
Qut the hearts of several people^ and dashing thtukn 
ifi their faces. Bnts seriously, can two witQfisses 
be thought au^cient to convict n man whooi they 
have a mind to destroy ? At left*r, one wo.old ima* 
gtne they oug,ht not to be notorioiAS villains $ nei- 
4ier ought that which they d^fioac to beioipro* 
bable. 

i^^et U8^ suppose that two of the moat upright 
magistrates in the kingdom were to accuse a man 
of having conspired with tbe mufti to circuoiciso 
the whole council of state* the parliameat, ths 
archbishop, and the sorbonne. . In vaio these two 
ipagistrates might swear that they had seen the let* 
ters of the mufti j it would naturally be 2>uppo>e4 
that they were wrong in their heads ; it wa« equally 
ridiculous to imagine that tbe general of the Jesuits 
s)iould raise an army in England aa that the mufti 
intended to circumcise the court of Franee. But» 
unhappily, Titus Qates was believed^ that thers 
might remain no species of atrocious folly which 
hath not entered into the heart of man. 
, The laws of England do not consider as guilty 
of conspiracy those who are privy to it, and do no4 
inform : they suppose the informer its infamous a^ 
the conspirator is culpable. In France, iif any one 
be priyy to a conspiracy, and does a^ reveal it, he 
if punished with df ath. " Lewis XJ> agi^ntt whom 
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spiriacies were frequent, made this law ; a law 
which a Lewis XII or a Henry IV could never 
have imagined. It not only obliges an honest man 
to divulge a crime which, by his resolution and ad- 
vice, 'he niight possibly prevent, but it renders him 
liable to be punishtd as a calumniator, it being easy 
for the accused to manage their affairs in iiuch a 
manner as to elude conviction. 

This was exactly the <ase of the truly respecta- 
ble Augustin de Thou, counsellor of state, aud 
son of the only good historian of which France can 
boast, equal to Guiccardini in point of abilities, 
and perhaps superior in point of impartiality. 

This conspiracy was against Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, rather than against Lewis XIII. The design 
was not to betray France to any enemy ; for the 
king^s brother, who was the principal author of the 
plot, could never intend to betray a kingdom to 
which he was the presumptive heir, there being only 
between him and the crown a dying brother and 
two children in the cradle. 

De Thou was neither guilty in the sight of God 
nor man. One of the agents of the king*s brother,' 
of the Duke de Bouillon, sovereign Prince of Se- 
dan, and of the grand equerry d^Effiat St. Mars, 
had communicated their intention to De Thou, ' 
who immediately went to St. Mars, and endea- 
voured to dissuade him from the enterprise. If he' 
bad informed against him, he had no proof, and 
must inevitably have fallen a sacrifice to the resent- 
ment of the presumptive heir, of a sovereign prince,- 
of the king's favourite, and to public execration. * 
In short, he would have been punished as a malig- 
nant calumniator. 

The chancellor Seguier was convinced of this in 

confronting De Thoa with the grand equerry ; 

•^ • - when 



wbeh De Thoii ask«d the latftr th« following qti^ 
tion : <* Do you not remember. Sir, that thtre ne- 
ver {>asscd a day in which I did not endeavour to 
diisiiade you trotti the attempt ?**-^St. Mard sic* 
kno«vledged it to bt true ; so that De 'I'hbu de<^ 
served a recompeuce^ rather thari death, froM t 
tribunal of equity. He certainly deserved to hav^ 
been saved by Cardinal Riehelieu ; but humanity 
was not his virtue. There is in this case something 
more than '< Summutn jus, summa injuria.** In 
the sentence of this worthy man, we read, ** for 
having had knowledge and partictpation of the said 
conspiracy.** It does not say^-for not having re^ 
vealed :^— so that his crime was his having been in* 
formed of a crime ; and he was punished for hav- 
ing had ears and eyes. 

A.11 that we can say in extenuation of this severity 
is, that it was not the act of justice herscif, but of 
a delegated power.- The letter of the law was po- 
fttive ) but I appeal, not only to the lawyers, bat 
to all mankiQd, 'whether the spirit of the laW was 
not.pcrver»ed? It is a melancholy absurdity, that 
a »mail number of people.should condemn as crimi- 
nal a man judged innocent by a whole nation^ and^ 
worthy their etteedi 1 VdtmtB^ 

TREASON, PBTTV. 

This la described by the statute of the 25th of 
£<lward the Third to be the oflTence of a servant 
ktiUng hbnMUtter, a wife killing her« husband, or a 
MCu)ar or religious glaying bis prelate. The pu* 
nishment is somewhat more ignominious than in 
other capital dffenfes, inasmuch ai a hurdle is u4cd 
instead of a oart. Here again ocotirs a very strong 
xnittnot «f ttt in^qoftl'ity of panifthm«nti| foraU 

a M 3 though 
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though the principle atkd essence of this cnme it 
breach of duty and obedience due to a superior 
aiiain, yet if. a child murder his parents^ unless iw 
serve them for wages, he is not within, the statutes 
although it must seem evident to the meanest un- 
derstanding that parricide is certainly a more atro- 
cious and aggravated offence than either of those 
specified in (he statute. Colqubom* 

TRIALS. 

> ■. ■ ■ 

There are five inferior courts of justice, where 
sinali offences, committed in London and it's vici- 
nity, are tried by justices of the peace : viz. 

I. The general and quarter sessions of the peace, 
held eight times a year, by the lord mayor and aU 
dermen, at Guildhall^ for the trial of small offences 
committed in London. 

2r, The quarter sessions of the peace, held four 
times a year at Guildhall, Westminster, by the 
justices acting for that city and liberty, for the trial 
of small offences committed in W«sn}inster only. 

3- The general and quarter sessions of the peace, 
^ held eight times a year, at the New Sessions 
House on Clerkenwell-Grten (commonly called 
Hicks's Hall), by the justices only of the county 
of Middlesex, for the trial of smill offences com- 
mitted in Middlesex and Westminster. 

'4-. T4ie general quarter sessions of (he peace, 
held in the .Sessions- House in Well-Close-Square, 
by the justices for the liberty of the Tower of Lon- 
don, for the trial of small offences <:ommitted with- 
in the Royalty. 

5. The quarter sessions of the peace, held by the^ 

justices for the county of Surry, .at the New Ses-' 

siQDsHouse at Newington, Surry, in January ; at 

' Reigatfi 
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Reigafe, in April; at Guildford, In July; and 
Kingston-:upon-Thames, in October; each year; 
iivliere small offences committed in Southwark and 
the neighbourhood are tried. * 

These five inferior courts of justice take cogrrl- 
zance of petty larcenies, frauds, assaults, misdc- 
meanors, and other offences punishable by fine, inft* 
prisonmcnt, whipping, and the pillory; and in. 
certain cases the power of the justices extends to 
transportation. 

T|ie higher and more atrocious offences commit- 
ted in London and Middlesex are tried at the Jus- 
tice-Hall in the Old Bailfey, by a special commis- 
sion of oyer and terminer to the lord rhayor atid a 
certain number of the judges, with the recorder and 
common Serjeant of the city of London. '* 

• Offences of this latter degree of atrocity, perpe- 
trated in that part of the metropolis which is situ- 
ated in the borough of Southwark and county of 
Surry, are tried at the assizes, held twice a year at 
Kingston-upon Thames, Croydon, or Guildford^ 

Thus it appears that five inferior and two supe- 
rior tribunals of justice are established for trying 
the different crinoes committed in the metropolis. 
. Considerable inconvenience arises, and, indeed, 
great hardship, where prisoners are innocent, from 
the length of time which must, eJap^e, where of-<> 
fences have been committed in Southwark, before 
they can be brought to trial ; either for inferior or 
more atrocious crimes. In the former case, pri- 
soners must remain till the quarter sessions (there 
being no intermediate general sessions of the peace) \ 
and in the latter case till the assizes, held only twice 
fL year : this occasions a confinement, previous to 
triaf, lengthened out, in some instances, to three^ 
feiir, iivey and ev^n neafly to six^ months. Ibiii, 

TyBVRif- 
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TYBURN-TICKET. 



This is a certificate which may be assigned once» 
exempting the person who receives it, or his imme- 
diate assignee, from all ofiices within the parish or 
ward where the felony was committed. In some 
parishes, it will sell from 25I. to 30I. in others, it 
IS not worth above 15U to 18I. according to local 
situation. Ibid* 

Vagrants. See Rogues. 

WATCH-HOUSES. 

Watch-houses are now placed at conTenieot disr 
tances all over the metropolis, where a par<^chtal 
constable attends, in rotation, every night, to re- 
-eeivc disorderly and criminal persons, and to carry 
them before a magistrate next morning. In each 
watch-house also, in case of fire, the names of the 
furn-cocks, and the places where engines are kept| 
are to be found. This circumstance is mentioned 
for the information of strangers unacquainted with 
tfa^ police of the metropolis: to whom it isj-ecom* 
mended, in qase of fire, or any accident or dts« 
iurbance requiring the assistance of the civil power, 
to apply immediately to tbe officer of the night, at 
the nearest watch-house^ or to. the watchmeu on 
the beat. Ibid. 

WATCHMEN. 

The encouragement being in many instances sp 
small, few candidates appear for such situations 
vitiQ are really, in point of character and ;fge, fit 
ier the duty which ongbt to he performed $ tht 
ynanagers have thetefore no alternative but to ae<i 
cept of such 9gcdy and oftca,supcranooaicd| men, 

living 
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living in their respective districts, as may oflferth^ir 
services: this they are frequently induced to do 
from motives of humanity, to a&sist old inhabitants 
nho are unable to labour at any mechanical em« 
ployment, or> perhaps, with a view to keep them 
out of the workhouse, and to save the expence of 
maintaining them. 

Thus circumstanced and thus encouraged, what 
can be expected from such watchmen? — 

Aged in general, often feeble, and almost, on 
every occasion, half starved, from the limited al- 
lowance they receive — without any claim upon the 
' public, or the least hope of reward held out, even 
if they perform any meritorious service, by the de- 
tection of thieves and .receivers of stolen goods, or 
idle and disorderly persons— and, above all, making 
so many separate parts of an immense system, with- 
out any general superintendance, disjointed from 
the nature of it's organization, it is only a matter of 
wonder that the protection afforded is what it really 
is. Not only is there small encouragement offered 
for the purpose of insuring fidelity, but, as has 
been already shewn, innumerable temptations are 
held out to dishonesty, by receivers of stolen goods, 
to the watchmen and patroles in their vicinity ; a» 
well as by. thieves and housebreakers in all situa* 
tions where they contemplate the commission of a 
burglary, ^ 

Money is also received from dtsorderly persons in 
the night, to permit them to escape from the just 
punishir ent of the laws j while, on the other hand^ 
unfortunate females are often cruelly oppressed and 
laid under contribution for permission to infringe- 
the very laws which it is the duty of these noctur. 
nal guardians of the police to put in execu- 
tion. Colquboun^ 

WATER.- 
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WATBRMBN, GAMEy 

So denominated from the circwmstance of tfieii 
having been known to hang upon West India ships* 
under discharge, for tht whole of the day, in rea- 
diness to receive and iastantly convey on shore bags 
of sugar, coffee, and other article?, pillaged by 
tiK ium|>ers and others in the progress of the deli- 
very of the cargo, by which they acquired a consi- 
derable booty I as they generally on such occasions 
were employed to dispose of the stolen article?, 
under pretence of their being a part of ihe private 
^ventures of the crew, for which service tliey ufiU' 
aUy pocketed one moiety of the price obtained. It 
was by such assistance that mates, boatswains, car- 
penters, seaman, and ship boys, have been seduced, 
and even taught to become plunderers and thieves, 
who would otherwise have remained hunest and 
fait^ul to the trust reposed in them. Many of the 
watermen of this class were accustomed to live in a 
style of expeuce by no means warranted, from the 
fair earnings oiF honest industry in the line of their 
profession. An instance has been known of anap« 
prentice lad in tbis line having kept both a mistress 
and a riding horse out of the profits of his delin- 
quency. 

There is also another class, called Game Ligh- 
termen, composed of the working, or journeymen, 
lightermen, who navigate the craft which convey 
West India pi'oduce and other merchandize from 
the ships to the quays, are, with some exceptions, 
extremely loose in their morals, and are ever ready 
to forward depredations by the purchase or conceal- 
ment of articles of considerable value, until an op- 
portunity offers of conveying the property on shore. 
Many of these lightermen^ previous to the establish- 
ment 
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inent of t))e marine police, were in the constant 
babitofconeealinf, in the lucker^ of (jhcir Ughters^ 
sugar, coffee, pimento, ginger, &c. wl)it'b they 
received ft-om mates, and other persoos on board 
of West India ships. These lookers are generally 
cecured by a padlock : they are calculated to hold 
And conceal con»derable quantities of goods, whe* 
ther stolen or snaug6;led> which vrere seldom taken 
out until after the disciiarge of the lighter, unlesf 
ill certain instances, wheie skiffs attended them* 
When completely unladen, the practice has been t« 
remove to the road where empty craft usually lies 
«-breast of the Custom- House quay, and then t« 
carry away the stolen or smuggled articles ; and it 
has not seldom happened that many of these light* 
ermen have, under pretence of watching their own 
lighters while lading at the quays, or in connivance 
With the watchmen selected by tbtmseives, actually 
plundered the goods under theirvcharge to a very 
considerable amount, without detection. 

Nor does it appear that the nefarious practices of 
these lightermen have been confined to West In- 
dian produce alone. , Their criminal designs were 
directed to almost every species of merchandize 
placed under their charge ; and the tricks and de- 
vices to which they were accustomed to resort clearly 
evinced that their plans for obtaining pillage had 
long been systematized, and that they seldom p«r- 
initted any opportunity whereby th«y could profit^ 
by making tree with property under their charge* 
to escape their attention. Ibid, 

WmCHTS AND MEASURES, FALSE. 

Nothing requires fhe assistance of the legislature 
in a greater degree than this evil, to sliield the 

poor 
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poor against the numerous tricks thus practised 
upon thenn by low and inferior shop-keepers and 
itinerants. 

The ancient system of regulating this useful 
branch of police by the juries of the eourt-leet hav- 
ing been found ineffectual, and in jnany respects 
inapplicable to the present state of society, an act 
passed the 3 $ih -of his present majesty, cap. io2>, to 
remedy the inconvenience with regard to fraudulent 
weights; but diiiicuities having occurred on ac- 
count of the expence of carrying it into execution, 
certain amendments were made by another act, 37 
Geo. Ill, c. 143 ; and the magistrates in petty 
Sessions have now power to appoint examiners of 
weights, and to authorize them to visit ^hops, seize 
faUe weights, &c. 

This plan, if pursued as steadily as that which 
already prevails in regulating bakers, promises to 
produce very valuable benefits to the lower ranks of 
people at a very small expence^ Ibid, 



WITNESSES, CREDIBILITY OF. 

To determine exactly the credibility of a w!tne<:s 
and the force of eviden'ce is an important point in 
every good legif:lation. Every man of common 
sense, that is, every one whose ideas have some 
connection with each other, and whose sensations 
are conformable to those of other men, may W a 
v^it^ss ; but the credibility ot his evidence will be 
in proportion as he is interested in declaring or 
concealing the truth. Hence it appears how frivo- 
lous is the reasoning. of those who reject the testi- 
mony of women, on account of their weakness; 
how puerile it is not to admit the evidence of those 

who 
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wlio are under sentence of deathi because they are 
(lead in law ; and how irrational to exclude persons 
branded with infamy ; for in all these cases they 
ought to be credited, when they haye no- interest iu 
giving false testimony. 

The credibility of a witness, then, should only 
.diminish in proportion to the hatred, friendship, or 
connections^ subsisting betwetn him and the delin- 
quent. One witness is not sufficient s for whilst the 
accused denies what tb& other affirms, truth remains 
.suspended, and the right that every one has to be 
.believed innocent turns the balance in his favour. 

The credibility of a witness i^ the less as the atro- 
ciousness of' the crime is greater, from the impro* 
;bability of it^s having been committed $ as in cases 
of witchcraft and acts of wanton cruelty. The 
writers on penal laws have adopted a contrary prin- 
ci}>le: vis. that the credibility of a witness is 
greater as the crime is more atrocious. Behold 
their inhuman maxim, dictated by the most cruel 
imbecility :— *< In atrocissimis, leviores conjecturas 
sufficiunt, et licet judici jura transgredi.V Let us 
translate this sentence, that mankind may see one 
.of the 'many unreasonable principles to which they 
are ignorantly subject.—'* In the most atrocious 
crimes, the ^lightest conjectures are sufficient, and 
the judge is allowed to exceed the limits of the 
Jaw/* The absurd practices of legislators are often 
.the effect of timidity, which is a principal source of 
the contradictions of mankind. The legislators (or 
Tather lawyers, whose opinions when alive were in- 
terested and venal, but which after their death be- 
come of decisive authority, and are the sovereign 
^arbiters of the lives and fortunes of men), terrified 
by the condemnation vof some innocent person, have 
burdtned the law with pompous and useless forma* 

% N lities^ 
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Htieti the scmpiilpus <ybservance of which will pi96t 
anarchical impunity on the throne of justice;- at 
other times, perplexed by atrocious crimes of diffi- 
cult proof, they imagined themselves under a neces- 
sity of superseding the Very fdrmalities established 
by themselves ; and thus, at one time with despo- 
tic impatience, and at another with feminine timit- 
dity, they transform their solemn judgments into ft 
game of hat ard. 

But to retum.^In the case of witchcraft, It it 
much more probable that a nuntber of men should 
be deceived than that any person should exercise n 
power which God hath refused to every created 
-being. In Kke manner, in cases of wanton cnsel- 
ty, the presumption is always against th« accifsef ■; 
for no man is cruel without some interest, withovc 
some motive of fear or hate. There are no sponta^ 
neous or superfluous sentiments in the heart flf 
man j they are all the res«ilt of impressidns on the 
tenses. 

The credibility of a witness may aho be dittti- 
nished by his being a member of a priv:^te societyv 
whose customs and principles of conduct are either 
not known or are different from those of the public. 
Such a man has not only his own passions^ buttfaote 
of the society of which he is a member. 

Finally, the credibility of a witness is null w%en 
the question relates to the wbrds of a criminal i for 
the tone of voice, the gesture, all that precedea, ' 
accompanies, and follows, the ^ilfeient ideas wbtdi 
men annex to the same words may so alter and «ie» 
dify a man*s discourse, that it is almost impossible 
to repeat tliem precisely in the manner in whi^ 
they were spoken. Besides, violent and unoommoa 
actions, such as real crimes, leave a trace in the 
multitude of circujnstances that attend them^ and 

m 



ibcir effect) i but vreida t«ni»n only in the memory 
ef the htiitti, who are commonly negligent or 
picjudiced. It IF inlinircly wkt tWn la found xa 
sucuuiion on the words than on ibc aclions ot' A 
maoi tor ill thcK, the numtier of circuinvtaiicn 
urged aaaintt the accuMd afford him Tuicty gf 
■BMOs eijitati&catiun. Bitcaria. 



Uteponiihinent ori)icnheeln»Gr» inireductd 
in Germany in the timet of anaichy, nhen thoic 
who Bturped the regal poncr resolved to terrify r 
vitb unheard of torments, those mho should dis- 
pute theii auiboriiy' Valiairt. SttT:Qi.TV%t, ■ 

■ WftlPrfllB^ AMORS THE AUTtEHT JEfft. 

This punishment nas not to exceed forty stripei, 
■ ndtherefore the whip, with which it i*a$ to be in. 
flatted, being made of three thongs, and each bloi* 
giving three »iript', ihey never laid on any crifitmal 
^Kiie than thittecn blows t because ihiriacn of (bos* 
blows n^ade thirij nine utripi's, and to add oaMbir 
blfui would have been a tram-gies^ion of the law, . 
by adding two stripes over aitd above forty. Prr- 
Aaux't Conncclioat. 



The punishment Inflicted upon disoiderly women 
V> China is effected by placing >in a II pieces of wood 
betwUl iheii' fingeis, and then dra^fiug iIieib very 
foicibl^ logethei vuth cordi. 

SHI There 
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There are no people existing who pay so sacred 
an attention to the laws of dectncy as the Chinese. 
Habituated in preserving the constant appearance 
of modesty and self-coniroul, nothing is more un-- 
common amongst them than deleterious examples of 
unblushing vice $ and if there be truth in the old 
maxim, that want of decency, either in action or^ 
in word, betrays a deficiency of understandings 
they certainly indicate more sense than some other 
nations, wl)o affect to excel them in education and 
refinement. The general manners of people of 
every condition in China wear as modest a habit as 
their persons. They discover no gratifica^on in 
wresting their proper language into impure mean- 
ings ; and grossly ' offensive phrases are only to be 
heard amongst the very dregs of the community« 
and at the risk of immediate and severe judicial 
correction. Punisbmeitts of China. 

WOOD, BLOCK OF, A PUNISHMENT IN CHINA. 

For certain offences, the Chinese fasten a man to 
a large block of wood, by passing a stiong ring of 
ifoir through one corner of it. From this ring, a 
weighty chain is continued round the neck of the 
man, and fastened, by a padlock, upon his breast. 

Ibid.' 

WOODEN CAGE, IN CHINA. 

» 

A malefactor is farther secured by a chain from 
his neck to his ankle, from whence another chain 
proceeds, round one of the corner po.^ts of his 
wooden cage, the entrance to which is through two 
moveable bars : these bars are fa:$tened by an iron 
bolt, that passes through some staples^ and is pre-^ 

vented 
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¥«iitca fwm sliding by a padteck. A phink 
Wfvcs the pi-i&oner for a seat and for a bed. Ibid, 

WOODEN COLLAR, IN CHINA. 

Tbl]i punishment is deemed very disgracefu?. 
Tht coftar- is formed of he^vy pieces of wood> 
cloiscd together, avd having u hole in the cehtro 
which fits the neck of the offender, who, when this 
machine is upon him, can neither see his own feet 
Aor put his hatids to bis mouth. He is not permit- 
ted to reside in atiy habitation, nor even to take 
rest for any considerable length of time, an inferior 
€>ffi€er of justice coastafntly attending to prevent 
bim. By night and by day, he carries this collar, 
which is rendered heavier or lighttr, according to 
the nature of the crime and the strength of the of- 
fender. The weight of the common sort of these 
wooden collars is only -^fty or sixty -pounds, but 
there are those which wei^h two hundred, and 
firhicb are so grievous to the hearers, that softie- 
tiAies, through shame, pain, want* of proper uou- 
risbment or «»f natural rest, they have been known 
to expire under them. The criminals find various 
ibitbodii, however, of tr.itigatii^ tlieir punishment^ 
by wallLifyg in tompa^vy with their reibtioiis and 
§tien<kf who support- fhe corners of the collar, and" 
prevent.it from pressing upon t<be ^ould«rs ; by' 
resting it upon a table, a bench, or against a tree ; 
or by having a chair c^nsirtrt ted for tlie purpose, 
with four posts of equal height, to support the 
marine; When this poiiderous mciilmbrance -is 
fixtdt upon an offender, it h always before the ma^ 
^istrate wb<^ has decreed it ; and' upon each side,* 
over the places where tht Wood is jotned, long slips 
^i' pa^er are pasted, upon wbich the. nanne of the^ 

z N 3 person. 
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persop, the crime which he has committed y aodibe 
duration of his puni.shment, are written, in vjecy 
distinct characters ; a seal is likewise stamped upon 
the paper, to prevent the instrument f/om being 
opened. Three months is the usual time appointed 
for those to bear about this collar who have been 
convicted of robbery ; for defamation, gambling, 
or breaehes of the peace, it is carried a few w^eks} 
and insolvent debtors are sometimes ordered to bear 
it till they have satisfied their creditors. *. 

• Whea the offender is liberated from the collar, it 
must be in the presence of the magistrate who im'i 
posed it. He then generally orders him a few bloiw 
of the pan-tsee, and dismisses him, with an exhort- 
ation to comport himself more regularly in future. 

Persons in this situation are Supplied with food 
by a particular kind of basins and spoons. Jbut. 

WOODEN TUBE, IN CHINA. 

A piece of bamboo cane is provided^ which 
nearly corresponds with the height of the criminal,' 
and is of considerable circumference. This bamboo 
being perfectly hollow^ admits the passage of a 
large iron chain, one end of which is i ivetted round 
a stake, the other encircles his neck, and is con* 
fined there by a padlock : his legs are fettered by a 
few links of chain. IbU, 

WRITS. 

According to the prevailing system, if a debt 
exceeds 40s. the action may be brought in a supe* 
rior 'court j where, if contested, or defended, the 
expence, at the lowest computation, must be up- 
wards of fifty pounds. Piudent meu^. under such. 

circum- 
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circtimstafices> will forego a jast claim upon an^ 
other, or' make up a fatse one upon themselves, as 
by far the least of two evils, in all cases where they 
come in contact with designing and bad people i 
and hence it is, that the worthless part of mankind, 
availing themselves in civil, as others do in crimi- 
nal, cases of the imperfections of the law, forg^ 
these defects into a rod of oppression, either to de- 
fraud the honest part of the community of a just 
right, or to create fraudulent demands where no 
right attaches ; merely because those miicreants 
know that an action at law, even for 20!. canndt 
either be prosecuted or defended, without sinking 
three times the amount in law expences, besides the 
loss of time, which is still more valuable to men in 
business. 

To convince the reader that this observation is 
not hazarded on weak grounds, and that the evil is 
so great as to cry aloud for a remedy, it is only 
necessary to state, that in the county of Middlesex 
alone, in the year- 179^, the number of bailable 
writs and executions, for debts from ten to twenty 
pounds, amounted to no less than five thousand 
seven hundred and nineteen, and the aggregate 
amount of the debts ^ sued for was the sum of 
81,791!. 

It willscarcely be credited, although it is most 
nnquesflkably true,:, that the mere costs of these 
actions^tltlioiigh made up, and not defended at ail, 
would amount to 68i7281.'-~and if defended, the 
aggregate exptnce to recover 81,7911. must be—- 
strange and incredible as it may appear, no less than 
285,9501.1 being considerably more ' than, three 
times the amount of the debts sued for 1 

The mind is lost in astonishment at the contem* 
plation of a circumstance marking, in so strung a 

degree} 
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degree, the deCciency of tKis Importtnt branch ef 
the jurisprudence of the country. 

Through thU new roedium, we discover one of 
the many causes of the incresse of crimes. And 
hence that caution which men in business are com- 
peHed to exercise, especially in the metropolis, to 
avoid transactions with those who are supposed to 
be devoid of principle. 

Whenever the hiwsxannotbe promptly executed, 
at an eirpence that will not restrain the -worthy and 
mefui part of the community from the following i>p 
their just rights, bad men will multiply. The 
morals of the people will become more and m^re 
corrupted, and the best interests of the state will be 
endangered. 

In a political as well as in a moral point of vieit. 
It is an evil that should not be suflfercd to exist i 
espeeially when it can be demonstrated that a re- 
ineiiy nmy beapi^iied, without affecting the pecu- 
niary interest of the more reputable part of the 
. j^ofes^oh of the law, while it would unqestioa- 
ffbly produce a more general. diflPwiion pf emolo- 
ment. ' 

Humanity, justice, and policy, plead for an im- 
provement of the system ; more particularly when 
it is recollected that between six and seven thousand 
iinfortimate persons; are arrested annualiyj^n mesne 
process in Middlesex alone, one half of flpom are 
for debts under twenty poun^ In the fcmgdom at 
large, the numb«r is not less than forty thoueand 
-for trifling debts in the course of a year ! The ur^ 
avoidable expence, therefore, at the lowest compu- 
^ tat ion, is a most grievous burden, which, oirmany 
occasions, sends both the plabtiiF and dtfend>«iti to 
a gaol for the attorney^ bijls, to the total rnin of 
themselves, and. often to the destruction of their £»- 
«ilic8w The 
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The evil, in thh view, is exceedmgly prominent : 
It involves in it consequences which trench upon the 
best interests of the country. The mischief in- 
creases, nnperceived by the people at large, atid 
remedies are not applied j because few men will 
subject themselves to investigations of great labour, 
without which facts are not to be obtained , and 
without facts it is impossible to reason with accural 
cy, or to draw just conclusions upon any subject. 

It will be found upon inquiry, that the miseries 
of a gaol, by which the inferior orders of the people 
are often punished, do not so frequently attach to 
tbe worthless and profligate patt of the community 
as to those who have been useful members of the 
state. Like the adroit thief, encouraged to pro- 
ceed by many escapes^ knaves are seldom victims to 
the severity of the law i the innocent, and often thc^ 
Industrious, unskilled in the tricks and artifices' 
which bad men pursue to rid themselves of iucum* 
brances, for which there is abundant resource in the 
chicane of the law, are generally the sufferers. 

Colqub'otnu 



THE END, 
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XSk filkwing Works mrt^mtcd and fiuhUskd hf 

JAMES CUNDEE, 

iVY-LANE, PATERNOSTER.ROW, LONDON. 



A New and Splendid Worki now pobHshing iir 
Monthly Nuaiberif, inscribed to th« Lady Pa- 
tronesses, Vice, Patronesses, and Menil^ers, of 
the SwafFham, Ashdown-Park, BradweU, and 
FJixton, Coursing-Sorieties ; and to the Noble- 
men and GcntJemen ot '.the various Subscnptioa' 
Hunts in every part of the United Kin^pdom. 

THE 

SPORTSMAN'S CABINET; 

dr, A 'correct Delineatfon of the 'various Dogs usid 

in the Sports of the Field, 

INCLUDING THC CANINE RACE IN GENERAL : 

Consisting of a Series of rich and masterly En- 
gravings of every distinct^ Breed, from Original 
Paintings, taken from Life, purposely for the 
Work, by P. Reinagle, Esq. R.A. Engraved 
in the Line Manner by Mr. John Scott, by 
whom the Plates to Mr. DanieKs Rural Sports were 
executed. Interspersed with beautiful Vignettes, 
engraved on Wood> by Mess. Bewick and Nesbitt, 
Forming a Collection of Superb Sporting Subjects^ 
worthy the attention of Amateurs of Field Sports^ 
and Admirers oi the Arts in general. 

This Work is illustrated by a comprehensive, 
historical, and systematic, Description of the diffe- 
rent Species; their Qualifications, pec liliar Proper- 
ties, and predominant Propensities; the various 
Pursuits and agreeable Sport& to which they indivi- 

• dualljr 
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dtitillyv fbecome approjnriate, and the means <hj 
which tbe]r are respectively trained. Occasionally 
intefspersed fvith authenticated Anecdotes af th« 
Sagacity, Menooryy Fidelity, Affection, Couragie, 
Perseverance, and every other distinguished Fea- 
ture, appertaining to each particular kind. Includ- 
ing such Remarks upon Greyhounds, Hounds^ 
Pointers) Spnniels, and all Dogs engaged in the 
Sports of the Field, as will necessarily confiprehend 
a coilateral View of Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, 
&cf &c. with a complete Review of. the different 
Dlijeases to which they are subject, and the most 
appcQved and efficacious modes of Treatment and 
Cure. Concluding with a scientific Disquisition 
upon the Distemper, Canine MadDi^> and the 
Hydrophobia. 

The Literary Department is executed by si 
Vbtekan Sportsman, who$e chief object is tcf 
make it the most complete Book of Refi^r^nce «ver 
published on the subject. 

Mp^e ofPMcatm* 
X, The Work is elegantly printed in a Royal 

Quarto, on an extra fine wove Paper, with new 

Type, and carefully hot pressed. 
%» One Number is regularly published on the First 

of every Month, and the whole will be completed 

in Twenty-Four Numbers, the last of which will 

appear on xht 31st of December next, forming 

Two handsome Volumes. 

3. Each Number contains Three Sheets of Letter- 
Press, enriched with a highly finished Engravings 
as before described, with appropriate Scenery. 

4. The First Number was published on the First of 
. April, I S03, embellished with an elegant En. 

craving of the Pointer and a beautiful Vignette 
Title Page, neatly done up in a Turf*grcen pa- 
tent jPapcr, Price 5s, Noblemen 
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Noblemen and Gentlemen dcsirom of postesstng; 
early Ifflpressio|it ot'the Engravings are requested to 
forward their orders to the publishers, or to their 
respective booksellers, by whom the work is panc« 
tuaJly delivered in the order subscribed for. 

Elegantly printed in Foolscap 8vo, embeiitshed 
with Engravings by Scott, from Paintings by 
Sartorius, Price 6s.6d. bds. 

The CHASE, a Poem. By Wiluam Somer- 
VILE, Esq. To which is prefixed, a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author's Life, and a Preface, critical 
and explanatory ; together with some Annotations 
on the Text and Nature of the Poem ; by Edward 

TOPHAM, E»42. 

Another Edition, on Large Paper, price ios.6d« 

in boards* ' 

Elegantly printed in Octavo, and illustrated by 
several spirited Engfavings» from Designs by 
Mr. Sartorius and others, Price ios.6d. bds. 

SPORTING ANECDOTES 5 including cha- 
racteristic Sketches of the most popular Sportsmen^ 
ancient and modern. With every thing that can 
interest and amuse those who follow the various 
Diversions of the Field, as well as the more domes- 
tic recreations of the Man of Fashion and Enter- 
prize. The whole selected and arranged by an 
Old Sportsman. — i 

TH E 

MARINER'S CHRONICLE, 

A new Periodical Publication, with correct dcscrip* 
tive Engravings, from Original Designs. . 

On Saturcjay, the i4.th of July, was published, 
neatly printed in i2mo, and embellished with a 
fv^Jl-finishcd descriptive engraving of the Wreck 

of 
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of the Hindostan East-indiamati, oti the Wcdgt. 
Sand, off Margate, and a merchant- vessel com- 
pletely riggcfl. 

Number I, continued Weekly, until complet«dy 
Price Sixpence, of the MARINER'S CHRONI, 
CLE : being a Collection ol the most interesting 
Narratives of Shipwrecks, Fires, Famines, an4 
other Calamities, incident to a Life of Maritime 
Enterprise. With authentic Particulars of the ex* 
eiKtraordinary Adventures and SufTerings of the 
Crews, their Reception and Treatment on distant 
Shores, and a conri^ Pe^criptlon Of the Country, 
Customs, and Manners, of the Inhabitants. In* 
eluding an^ Account of the Deliverance of the Sur* 
yivbrs. fiy Archibald Duncan, Esq- late of 
the Royal Navy. 

Mqde of Puhtication. 

1. This Work is neatly primed in Demy iimo, on 
a super6ne wove Paper. 

2. Each number' contains alternarely Two and Four 
Half- Sheets of well- printed Letter Press, en- 
riched with a correct Engraving of aD interesting 
Scene described in the Work, 

3. The Work is completed in Twenty Numbers, 
Price Sixpence each, forming Two handsome 
VoIumeSvin 12 mo. 

4.. The First Number was published on the i4Th of 
July, 'neatly done up in coloured Paper, and the 
succeeding Numbers regularly every Saturday 
Morningi until completed. 

TO THE PUBLtC. 

Britain is undeniably indebted to her naval domh 
oion ;^nd her extended commerce for the.proudpre* 
emineiice she possesses among the nations of the 
earth. With the numerous floating bulwarks she 
maiutainSf and the thousands and tens of thousands 

»0 . 9i 
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of merchto'f- vessels which waft f he produce of her 
industry to every region, it is impossible* in (he 
nature of things but that frequent disasters mOst 
occur. The fate of the adventurous seamani un« 
dauntedly bidding defiance to his country^ foeSt or 
engaged in the more peaceful pursuits of trade-~in 
both cases equally exposed to the multiplied perils 
of the occan-»-cannot be indifferent to those who 
remain secure at home, in the enjoyment of those 
comforts which his exertions so materially c6Btri« 
bute to procure. 

From the inclination of the human mind to {sym- 
pathize with the victims of miyfortune, the Editor 
of the Mariner*s Chromcie is convihced that the 
present undertaking requires no recommendation 
from him to interest the public in it's behalf. He 
may, however, he permitred to observe, that every 
class of readers wili here find something to their 
taste. The bosom that has been used to melt at the 
tale of fictitious woe will be touched with the sim^ 
pie narrative of real distress; and those who disap- 
prove of romantic flighti* of imagination will here 
be presented only with atifhenticated facts. To the 
seaman, in particular, this work will prove an use- 
ful companion : warned by the enors or encou- 
raged by the example of others, he will learn to 
avo:d the former, while the latter will teach him 
not to despair of relief, even when involved in the 
n1o^t<x)m plicated wretchedness. 

The Editor's researches, it will be petccTv'ed, ~ 
havt not been confined to English works; aconsi- 
derable portion of this collection being extracted-' 
from voluminous and expensive foreign publi- 
cations. ,- 

Among the narratives contained In the early 
numbers of the Mariner^s Chronicle^ will be found; 
the following - The 
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• 

The Loss of the Doddiiigtoir» English Ban* 
Indiaman— -Grosvenor, ditto— Winterton, ditto 
•— Halsewell» dltto-^Hindostaiiy ditto— Vryheid» 
Dutch East Indiainan— -Prince, French ditto—- 
Royal George, Man of War— Centaur, ditto- 
Sceptre, ditto— Resistance, ditto-^Proscipine, dit* 
to-— Lady Hobart Pa^et — Nottingham Galley- 
Sloop Betsey. 

The Shipwreck of Capt. Prentifs-— Occum Cham- 
nam, a Siamese Mandarin— Emanuel Soza— the 
Counte^is de Bourk. 

The Narrative of the Deliverance of the Guar- 
dian Sloop— Escape of Six Deserters from St. He- 
lena— Famine on board the American Ship Peggy, 
&c. &c. &c. 



MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 

On the id of April, 1S04, was published, cle* 
gantly printed in iimo, or pocket size, and en* 
riched ^ith a fine Portrait of Milton, arid a 
beautiful Vignette, Price only Sixpence, 

Number I, to be continued weekly, until com- 
pleted, of a new and much improved edition of 
PARADISE LOST, a Poem, in Twelve Books. 
By John Milton. With Notes, by the late Bi- 
shop Newton i and several valuable additions by 
the Rev. J. Evans, M. A. Master of a Seminary 
for a limited number of Pupils, Puliin^s-Row, 
Islington. 

In order to promote the general extension of cle-. 
gant literature, it bas been the aim of the proprie-. 
tors to render the present performance equ. illy valu- 
able and reasonabie in price. As to theexecution^ 
It is their wish that the work should speak for it- 
self j but it may be necevsary to'state an outline of 
the. plan on which it is brought forward. The 



The noies are pku?ed at tKe hbttdm of each page, 
so that with a glance 6f the eye the reader wiU find 
explained all the difficult terms that occur in the i 

Ejcm, whether ihey arise from the Use of obsolete ^ 
nguage, refetencei td j^assftges of ieriptuine, or 
from aUuatons to geography, history, ^nd mytho* 
logy J and, that the reader may find any particular j 
passage, head-lines are given throughout the work, 
it is well known that ingenious* and learned rtien 
have at differene times employed their taknts for 
the elucidatipn of iParadisc Lost. The resnlt of ^ i 
their labours has bfecn brought together by Bishop 
Newton, in his edition Of this immortal poem, with 
an uncoipmon deg^e of judgment and industry. 
It is, indeed, the best edition with which the pub* 
lie has been furnished. To have these valuable 
notes, therefore, thus epitomised at the bottom of 
the page must be highly acceptable: it will render 
the poem more intelligible to the unlearned, more 
pleasing to the man of taste, and more calculated, 
m every respect, for usefulness to readers of every 
description. With the excellencies and beauties of 
our British Homer, the mind, indeed, cannot be 
too "much familiarized. Milton is. at once the won- 
der and the glory of our country : the corruscations 
of his genius and the energies of his diction have 
excited universal admiration. 

This work is comprised irt Fifteen ^xpenny . 
Numbers, each of whfch is accortlp^nied with a' 
beautiful engraving, from an original design, illus- 
trative of the poem, and a wood cut. In the last 
number, ditections are given for placing th^ plates. 
A superior Edition is. printed in sinall Octavo, 
with Proof Impressions of the Plates, In Elevcrf 
Numbers, at One Shilling each. f^/ 
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